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YEARLY SupscriPTIoN, $4.00. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





Brooklyn Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


er 


CASH CAPITAL AND ASSETS, OVER $2,000,000. 


<-e- > — 





1. Because it is acknowledged to be perfectly solvent by all Insurance Commissioners, 

2. Because it is the cheapest. 

8. Because it indorses the Surrender Value on its Policies, in Dollars and Cents. 

According to the rates of the different Life Insurance Com panies of first-class standing, 
and doing business in the Southern States, the Mutual Rates of the Brooklyn are Cheaper than 
those of any named Company. For inst: ince: 


At the age of 20 At the age of 30 | At the age of 40 
$150 will Insure. | $200 will Insure. | $250 will Insure. 


$9,250 69! $8,389 2 
8,81) 57 7,987 
Balance in favor of the Brooklyn | $1,334 26 $440 12 $402 


$8,389 2 
7,987 


In the BROOKLYN 0.0.00 eccees Coergeeesese 
“ Equitable 


In the BROOKLYN. $8,875 73 $9,250 69 
“ « Piedmont and | 8,455 46 8,810 57 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn $420 : $440 12 $402 05 
$9,250 69 $8,389 27 
7,987 22 


$402 05 


In the BROOKLYN oe 
“ “ New York Life : 5: 7 8,810 00 
Balance in favor of the rh xls 334 26 $440 69 
$9,250 69 $8,389 27 


7 7/916 40 


In the BROOKLYN......... eve 
** Carolina Life. AEE Sa aee a 8,50! 8,841 73 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn... $108 96 $472 87 


$9,250 69 $8,389 27 


In the BROOKLYN.... 
ree 8.798 94 8,108 10 


Etna 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn $451 75 $281 17 
$9,250 69 $8,: 389 27 


Be Ce OEE SE cdcccccisosscoodnce eee 
8,810 57 


* “ Cotton States 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn...... $120 2 $440 12 $402 05 


[n the BROOKLYN.. q $9,250 69 $8,389 27 

= = ° ace 8,841 36 8.841 73 7,916 40 
\ 

Balance i $408 96 

In the BROOKLYN.......... aGias $9,250 69 

* Southern Life........s... e000 eeces cose 8,615 73 8,877 55 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn $260 00 $373 14 
In the BROOKLYN.... ccscccees cece $8,875 73 $9,250 69 
** Knickerbocker... ...... . eveee 8,665 50 8,639 30 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn #210 23 S611 39 
STOCK RATES. 

At the age of 30 At the age of 40 

$209 will Insure. $250 will Insure. 
In the Brooklyn.........ssse+. ces cccces $11,750 00 $10,651 96 
In the Universal........ oecene: ccoccccceccosese cece 11,396 01 10,266 90 
Balance in favor of the Brooklyn at stock rates........ $353 99 $385 OC 

—— ——_ re 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN STATES: 


To whom applications may be made for Local Agencies. 


- MEDCALFE, Baltimore, For Maryland. Be. Gov. M. L. BONHAM, Atlanta, For Georgie. 


tr. M. ALFRIEND & SON, Richmond, “ Virginia. B. F, JONES, Rome, 
A. W. LAWRENCE, Raleigh, * N. Carolina. Hon. JAS. H. SCRUGGS, Nashville, * Tiananies. 


BACON & BUTLER, Columbia, * §. Carolina. 


WM. M. COLE, Secretary. C. W. BOUCK, President. 
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ILKS, VELVETS, LACES, 
RIBBONS, 
Fancy Goods and Novelties 
IN ALL IMPORTED GOODs, 
J. W. GWINN & CO. 
16 N. Charles St., Balto. 


OLDSMITH & JEWELLER. 
DIAMONDS, 
Rich Jewelry, Fine Watches, 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 


GEORGE W. WEBB, 
185 Baltimore Street. 





ead’s Grand Duchess Cologne. 
The Sweetest Perfame in America. 

READ’S Sore Throat and Catarrh Powder, 
READ’S Sore Throat and Catarrh Powder, 
Almost infallible, and no family should be without it. 

Sent by Maii on receipt of 50 Cents. 

WM. H. READ, 

Under Carrollton. 181 Baltimore 8t., Balto. 


ead’s Grand Duchess Cologne. 
eud’s Grand pucpess Cologne. 


ealers in Artists and Drawing Materials, 
AND 
BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS, 
WM. MINIFIE & SON, 
114 W. Baltimore St., Balto. 
An assortment of DrawinG MATERIALS always on hand. 
Ba Special attention to Orders by Mail, 





ENNERT HOUSE, 
On the European Plan, 
45 W. Fayette St., near Monument Square, 


ROBERT RENNERT, Prop’r. BALTIMORE. 
a 
Rooms BY THE DAY, WEEK OR MONTH. 





ANTED—Szperienced Book Agents and Canvaseers, in 
all parts of the United States to sell THRE MEMOIR 
OF ROGER BROOKE TANEY, Chief Justice of the 


Supreme Court of the U. 8. 

Of No book heretofore published in this country 
throws so much light upon our Constitutional and Political History. 
It is a work of extraordinary interest and of permanent value to the 
Historian, the Lawyer, the Statesman, the voliticilan, aud every 
Class of lotelligent Keaders. 

Q7 Sold by subscription ouly—Exclusive Territory given. 
QO For Terms, for Livz of TANEY—Lire of Gan. LEK, &c, 
Address at once, MUKPHY & CO., Publishers, Baltimore 





CAROLINA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF MEMPHIS TENN. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS, President. 


ASSETS, - = = = = 


$1,075,000. 


Baltimore Branch Office, No. 17 German St. 


OFFICERS: 


WADE HAMPTON, PRESIDENT, 
Cc. F. McCAY, TREASURER, 


D. C. TRIMBLE, SEcRETARY, 
BROWN & BRUNE, ATTORNEYS, 


M. J. DEROSSET, M. D., MED. EXAMINER, 
Pror. N. R. SMITH, M. D., and 0. C. BOMBAUGH, M. D., CONSULTING PHYSICIANS, 


BOARD OF DIRECTOR : 


WItiiaM G. Harrison, President Baltimore Fire Insu- 
rance Company. 

James Hopaes, Hodges Brothers, Wholesale Dealers in 
Notions and White Goods. 

Tuomas P. WILLtaMs, Thos. P. Williams & Co., Cutton 
and Commission Merchants. 

RoBERT GakeE7T, Kobert Garrett & Sons, and President 
Valley Railroad Company of Virginia. 

ANDEEW KEIp, Spence & Keid, Commission Merchants. 

Joun Murpuy, Murphy & Co., Publishers, Booksellers 
and Stationers. 


dou 6. Rexsz, John 8. Reese & Co., Guano and Ferti- 


Rosert Lear, Boninger Brothers, Wholesale Tobacco 
and Commission Merchants. 
E. KnaBrE, Wm. Knabe & Co., Piano Manufacturers. 
ARTHUR GEORGE BROWN, Attorney at Law. 
Gereral Isaac K. TRIMBLE, Baltimore. 
Cc. F. McCay, 
ry. 


ctua 
General Waps HamPTon. 


Our tables by which a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE IS GUARANTEED, on all Policies 
lapsed by the non-Payment of Premium, present one of the most valuable features to Policy- 


holders yet introduced into Life Insurance. 


With sufficient capital for entire security no Life Insurance Company offers superior 


advantages to the CAROLINA. 


All its profits are divided among its Policy-holders, in dividends on the contribution plan. 
No restrictions on travel or residence in the United States, Canada or Europe, 
All Policies non-forfeitable after second year. All.Losses paid promptly in cash. 








s@-'Table of Contents on Page X. 
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SCHEDULE OF THE CREAT ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


From Baltimore to Savenneh, 


Geass. 








Leave BALTIMORE... vee4 50 A. M...3 55 P. M. 
‘ WASHINGTON...7 00 ‘“* ...7 00 * 
‘¢ RICHMOND........2 35 P. M...3 45 A. M. 
$6 WELDUN..ccccccoeeed 35 ** 1.1000 ** 
‘6 WILMINGTON....4 30 A. M...7 10 P M. 
*¢ CHARLESTON ...3 30 P.M.8 30A.M. 
Arrive SAVANNAH. ....ccccccoscccceeee3 00 P. M. | 





“Or Via BAY LINE. 


Leave RALTIMORE....cccccccoccseceeeed 55 P; M. 
* PORTSMOUTH e656 00 A. M. 
6 WELDON....00- wae = 
‘© CHARLESTON... ima me. 

Arrive SAVANNAH .......0- ccccoscceeeed 00 P. M. 









ORANGE, ALEXANDRIA & MANASSAS RAILROAD 


Double Trains Daily between Washington, Lynchburg and the South. 


Joun S. Barsour, President ; 


On and after SUNDAY, June 30, 1872, two 
daily passenger trains will run between 
WASHINGTON and LYNCHBURG, effecting 
double daily connections through between 
NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS. At Gor- 
donsville, connection is made, by mail train, 
with the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad daily, 
Sunday excepied, to Kichmond, Staunton 
and the VIRGINIA SPRINGS; at Lynchburg, 
with Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio Railroad, 
for the West and Southwest, and at W ashing- 
ton, for the North and Northwest. 

Double daily connection to and from White 
Sulphur, excepting Mail Train on Sunday. 
Leave Alexanuria at 8 a. m., and get to White 
Sulphur at 5.40 same day; or leave Alexandria 
at 7.45 p.m., and arrive at White Sulphur at 
1.16 Bj m. next day. Leave New York at 9 a. 

hiladelphia at 12 noon and Baltimore at 
45 p. m., and arrive at White Sulphur next 
day at 1.16 p. 1a. 

Leave Washington daily at 7.00 a m. and 6.45 
p. m., and Alexandria at 8a. mi. and 745 p.m. 
arriving at Lynchburg at 4.50 p.m. and 4 00a. m,. 

Leave Lynchburg at 900 a. m. and 11.00 p. m., 
arrive at Alexandria at 6 15 p. m. and 6.45 a. m., 
and at Washington at7 15 p. m. and 7.30 a. m. 

For MANASSAS DIVISION leave Washington 
daily (excepting sunday) with main line train 
at 700 a. m.; and Alexandria at 8.00 a. m. 
Leave Manassas Junction at 9.30 a. m.; pass | 


H. W. Vanpearirt, General Superintendent, 
and J. M. Broapus, General Ticket 


Agent, Alexandria, Va, 


| Strasburg at 1.16 p. m., and arrive at Harrison- 


burg at 4.00 p. m., connecting with Harmon & 
Co’s, Stage lines to Staunton, Raleigh Springs, 
&c,, &c., and at Mount Jackson with stage line 
to Orkney Springs. 

Eastward, leave Harrisonburg at 10.30a. m.; 
pass Strasburg at 1.25 p. m., arrive at Manassas 
Juuction at 4.50 p. m., connecting with main 
a through to Washington and the North and 

est. 

Good connections, by comfortable coaches, 
are made to Fairfax Court House from Fairfax 
Station; to Middieburg from Plains; and to 


Upperville from Piedmont. 
Both the Eastward and Westward bound 
at Strasburg 


trains make close connection 
with the Winchester and Strasburg Railroad, 


to Winchester and Harper’s Ferry, and to 
Capon, Kock Enon (late Capper) and Jordan’s 
Springs 


Elegant Sle eping cars are ruu daily between 
New York : und Lynchburg. 

Also, cars through between Baltimore and 
Lynchturg, avoiding the inconvenience of 
transfer in Was! iington. 

Through tickets and baggage checked to all 
prom ine nt points. 

cxcursion tickets at reduced rates, to all tae 
principal sammer resorts, on sale at the Wash- 
ingtou, Alexandria and Lynchburg otiices. 





ATLANTA & WEST 


Jno. P. Kina, President; 


L. 


POINT RAILWAY. 


P. Grant, Superintendent. 































































OUTWARD. | INWAKD, 
Day Pass. Night Pass.| Day Pass. Night Pass, 
Trains. Trains. | Trains. | Trains, 
P 3 STATIONS. =~ 
é - P sok . 
Elg|el¢ gi el¢ 
Eig /E| €| e || 8 
< ~ t — | = < re) 
A. M.|A M./P. M.'P. M. P. M.|A. M.|A. M. 
6 WD | are DAAMRice « stoves | 6 00 
710) 711) 722) 7 2 ° Eust-Point. 440) 542) 5 43 
mae Gee Bee © Wi cesccce.cco ton . Fairburn. *40i1' 505) 5 06 
oe TR Sr BE fF Bel vccc cots ceceees Palmetto .cceccece ere 44) 448 449 
SH BH SS OS Obicccc.c 010 cocvces -- Powell's 317) 421) 42 
900 911 921; 9M 24)........ eee ecnes .Newnan... oo eanee 55) 257) 405 406 
OH 10 1004) WO OF oo cccocccrcccccccces GIRDIVINE.cccccce-ccce- cee cece 3) 224] 330) 331 
ee Bs Sree Hogansville esque 58} 203) 306) 310 
BO BOL PD EE WO GS, BO Giese ccc cose veces cc ce WIMOID, § ce vce: coceses 0 1 35| T1 37) 243) 2 43 
, J £ ) Se 2. ea eas a ea ee 115) 117] 226) 227 
AL 21] 10 SL DD SO) IL GO)... cee ce cr cc ccce cece LONE CAME 1.0. ccccceccccvces eves) 12.50) 12.50; 201) 2 01 
li 40 >” eg 1 eergeegpepemegnnnets:, “7 Fr eapeeges pine | 12 3ul | 145 
® Meets Night Freight. * Meets Day Freight. 
t Meets Day Freight. t Mees Night Freight. 
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Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 


RICHMOND & PETERSEURG, 


ND PETERSEURG & WELDON RAILWAYS. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railcay.—Prrer V. DANtEL, President; E. T. 
D. Myers, Gen. Supt., and J. B. Genrry, Gen. Ticket Agent, Richmond, Va. 
Richmond & Petersburg Railway.—T. H. Wynne, President, and Gen. Supt., Rich- 


mond, Va. 


Petersburg & Weldon Railway— RvBeN RaGuanp, Pres. ; and Jas .C. Spriaas, Gen. 


» Va. 


winter Petersburg 


TRAINS SOUTH. 


(June 7, 1871.) 














TRAINS NORTH. || 

















ae heen eae sis nares evtiatinee CONNECTIONS, 
Acc. ‘exp | Exp Mis. | STATIONS. Mls. he Exp! Acc. 1 Connects with Washington Branch of Baltimore & 
Rare a aE mee a Ps Ohio Railway 
ya _— |Saaa tRIVE = 1 With Alexandria & Washington, and Orange, Alex, 
a. M.) P.M.) A.M. LEavs : ABBIVE A P.M. A.M. P. M. & Manassas Railways. . = 
7 00; 715 Q «++. Washington 1...6| 2161210 410 2 With Stages to C harlotteville, Sulphur Springs, ete. 
| (Steamboat) 3 With Chesapeake & Ohio and Richmond, Danville and 
11 1411 0 55 connd fequia Creek. 161 8 85 12 50 Piedmont Railways. 
12 00 11 42 .Fredericksbur a? 2-6! 147) 751 11 53 4 With South Side and Norfolk & Petersburg Railways. 
550 1 10 12 36 4 sceoeee Milford... 126 702 10 44 5 Junction of Gaston Branch. 
636 142 100 1:5' 6361010 617 6 With Wilmington & Weldon and Seaboard & Roanoke 
724 29% 133 103/607 939 5 33 Kailways. 
842 230 217 86 520 845, 430 
a.m. 345 235 Che ia 510 8 30 P.M. | — 
436 314 5 3/434 751 
oa) oat 18 ort W althall une.) 40/422 4381 | CASTON BRANCH. 
1/505 335 . lv 405 720 | 
5 = 409, 152 iy 5 -Peter whetcti lar, 1) 400 700 1] Train leaves Gaston for Hicksford Junction 
650 500; 174 vee Stony reek... 2\3 6 \| at ll 354 m.arriving at Petersburg at 4 30 p.m, 
1725 530) 183 arrate’ 5 | Leaves Pete ——s at 905 a. m., arriving at 
810 615 20? ‘Hickstora Jun 1c tn 5 4: || Gaston at 1 35 p 
1935 715) 216 ces. Weldon 6,..... . 3 1 Connects at Gaston with Raleigh & Gaston 
| Railway. 
A.-M. P.M. |ARBIVE LEAVE a. M.'P. M,| ! 





WILMINGTON & WELDON 
RAILWAY. 














R. R. BripGers, President, and S, L, FRE- 
MON7, Gen, Supt., Wilmington, N. C. 
Exp.| Mail | Mis. ! STATIONS. | Mis. Mail Exp 
P. M./A.M.| LEAVE ARRIVE P.M. 
7 35 10 00 0! ecccccce Weber 1occcccce 162 | 2 40 
8 08 10 25! G) ccccesses BEBINERE cccccese 154 | 217 
8 37 10 59 19 ..-..---. Enfield... ...0. 143 | 2 03 
9 35 11 56 82 | cove. Roe ky Mount 2. 125 | 1 07 
10 31 12 58 BA ccccccere 1160N.....6 «6| 108 12 15 
11 49 230 ft Seigeben’ Bins 84 11 05 
229 317 92 --Mount Olive...... 70 10 14 
140 432) 114) 1... fugnolia... 48 907 
237 5381! 183 ...South Washington. 29 747 
343 6 36 153) ccccce Castle Hayne..... 9'6388 
410 700; 162)..... . Wilmington 4.. 0,600 
ARBIVE LEAVE A.M. P.M 





1 Connects with Raleigh & Gaston, Seaboard & Roanoke, 
and Petersburg Railways. Also with Steamboats on 
Roanoke Kiver. 

2 Connects with Tarboro’ Branch. 

3 Connects with North Carolina and Atlantic & North 
Carolina Railways. 

4 Connects with Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Rail- 
way. Also with Steamers sailing from Wilmington. 


Tarboro’ Branch. —Trains run between Rocky 
Mount and Tarboro’, connecting with main line. 








Wilmington, Colombia & Angusta 


RAILWAY. 





R. R. BrrpGers, President, and Jounm C. 
WINDER, Gen. Supt., Wilmington, N. C. 


















Mail| Exp'| Mis, STATIONS. Mis,|| Exp! Mail 
P.M. | A.M. waatatidead anes ‘peas. 
7 10| 4 30| Qj coos - Epiningian 1....- 171 | 5 30 5 50 
$38 520) 17 rinkley’s.. 154) 4 42 450 
10 08| 6 51| 44|----.-. Whiteville 127|| | 334 
31 14) 7 52 63 Fair Bluff 2 108,| 297; 228 
1246914; @'. Pee Dee 79) | 112 48 
220/10 10) 107|.+.-...Florence 3.. 64 12 18 12 00 
4171107! 128)- Lynchbarg. 48 11 183) 9 
6 30,12 03! 146)- . iianchester...... 25 10 26) 7 6 
7 30/12 38| 157|- Manchester...... 14 5 25 
8 00/12 53 | 162). . Watere 9 445 
8 45| 130 171) .+-.---Kingeville 4. eoeee 0} 910/845 
A.M.|P. M. | | ARRIVE LEAVE |A. M.' P.M. 





1 Connects with Wilmington & Weldon Rail- 
way. 

2 Stage to Fayetteville and Conwayboro’. 

3 Connects with Cheraw & Darlington and 
Northeastern Railways. 

4 Connects with Camden Branch of South Caro- 
lina Railway. 
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RALEIGH AND GASTON RAILROAD. 


Dr. W.J HawKrns, Pres.; A. B. ANDREWS, Gen. Supt.; T. Bapegr, Gen. Ticket Agent; W. W. Vass, Treas. 



























































. z | 
TRAINS NORTH. | é é | ___ TRAINS SOUTH. 
—— re S's = 
THROU 3i3 1% gil THROUGH 
ae Mil TRAIN, 312 33) mu mn || coe vail 
FREIGHT TRAIN. | s\;| STATIons. (3 4 
OC — > eng : ° | ; 
5 . | = ry 3 3 
5 S } ES 4 lel ies g| = z & - 
t e | & 3 s\z = E $ = § 
a ° = ° Sis = 2 ~ 
< a } < a wal ja Re) < | < 
H cited —|= | = <I. _——— 
4 05 pm 92am | | || coves RALFIGH...... 697; 4 00pm) 8 0am 
440pm *4 $° | 938am| 9 38 66 ...MILL BROOK.... | 491) 8 41 | $41pm 719 Pe 23 am 
5 08 508 || 950 9 50 10/4 ....HUNTSVILLE.... || 587! 327 827 = || "6 53 6 58 
6 87 539 = || 10 06 1006 = 15) 5 ..WAKE 12 82 *3 10 *310 || 6 20 6 22 
6 48 650 || 1045 10 4 970, 229 2 32 5 0 50% 
7 45 747 = ||, 11 16 11 16 861 159 | 159 | 4a 409 
8 33 835 "1142 [911 44 1053 114 | 136 317 3 19 
92 934 | |*12 14pm) *12 | 343 *12 42 i312 42 j| 215 217 
951 9 53 12 25 12 540 *1290 j*1231 |! 155 1 57 
10 21 1023 || 12 46 12 435 1212 1215pm') 122 1% 
10 46 1048 = {} 1:02 1 |, 581) 11 48 1148 || 12 54 12 56 
11 17 117) || 119 11 5 26 11 82 1132 || 12 21am) 12 21am 
"1146 =*1148 =|} 1:36 1 1116 | 11:16 | 11 44 11 48 
12 27am, 12 27am), 157 1 59 =| 1059 || 11 08 11 04 
12 48 25s || 207 2 ,1046am) 1049 =| 10 27pm| 10 8 
2 20 i} 50 | | 10 10 am | 9 15 pm 








4e-* denotes Meeting anc Passing Points. 


RALEIGE &« AUGUSTA AIR-LINE. 
Dr. W. J. HAWKINS, Pres.; A. B, ANDREWS, Supt.; W. W. VASS, Treas.; T. BADGER, Gen. Ticket Agent. 









































_ TRAINS MOVING SOUTH. |j ,; || $|| |||, || TRAINS MOVING NORTH. 

a Bl bedl | }2 3] 

No. 1. No. 2. iB isi! #8 |) No. 3. No.4 

Freight Train. i} Mail Train. 1} rh s | STATIONS. | p- 3 | Mail Train. | Freight Train. 
—_—— eS | ——- | = eis 
Arrive. | Leave. || Arrive. | Leave. |; = iB || 1a Fs | Arrive. | Leave. I} Arrive. | Leave. 
Pe | ak ey Ne i 
|930am 410pm'! | +e RALEIGH... 8 4 || 910am Thpm 

Wi8amlWw“ (447 p 450 * ||8 18 ||. cccce CAREY.. 6 36 | 827 * | 830am|\702 * | 706 pm 
050 * 1104 * §16 * |619 * 144 {6 ||. APE 6 | 80 ||757 * | 800 “ |, 622 “ |626 * 
1140 “* ‘1142 * "545 “* 1°545 “ (20 (6 ||.... LASHLKY'’'S..... 6 | 24 782° 173 * | 590 * ISB 
2218 pm 122ipm/609 * '610 * | 26 |6 ||..MERRY OAKS..|7 |18 || 706 * | 707 “ ||453 * 1455 * 
1 03 ah ee 640 * 1642 * | (7 |I.....LO --+ Sl ||6R“ | 6H“ | 407 * 1 4l 
141“ |} 142 “ || 706 “ | 706 “ | 8836 554|..DOWD’S MILL.. 536| 546/609 “ | 609 38“ su“ 
215 « | 7 s0 « \ 53g |.... SANFORD....'! 545 300 














~~ * Denote meeting and passing points. No. 2 will meet No. 4 at Lashley’s. Freight Trains will keep (15) fifteen 
minutes out of the way of Mail Trains, and if Mail Trains should not arrive at meeting point in time, * and all 
Other Trains will stand until missing train passes or is heardirom. At Sanford connects with Western KR. 


A. B. ANDREWS, Superintendent, 


WESTERN RAILROAD. 
Leaving Fayetteville at 54 A. M., and Sanford at 74% P. M. 
Connecting with the Chatham Road both North and South. 


GEORGIA RAILWAY. 
JoHN P. KING, President, Augusta, Ga. E. W. CoLz, General Superintendent, Nashville, Tenn. 




























































Pas. | Pas. | Pas. | Mls. STATIONS. Pas. | Pas. | Pas. 
P.M.| P. M.| A. M. LEAVE] (ARRIVE) P. M.| A. M./ A.M, 
| 

415 | 700 | 8 00 0] -ccvccsecccc cece cececcsssMMBUBCBecs. cocccccssscsscocsess-d| 590] 345 | 999 
550 | 82 | OIL | Bj sereerreceeeeee vee oe eves BErZeli@eee. coreccereresemeeseeee | 426 | 1 45 | 8 00 
2. M. 8 48 | 9 45 seccccesecesce vecseesceres DORFINGs occ ccsccccsccesccsece- cece) £00] 119 la. M. 

| 9 50 |11 00 Gihc- 02-00 cecccucseccesscce ME Mcscs coer ccceescss cocteccsl! OOD Le Ie 

10 36 |11 50 BF) ccer.coce ccs cocececece seg: MAEMOES 00 cccccceescece ccccccecd] S28 ILL SS 

11 51 | 1 06 16) coccccccccccccccncccces UMION POINE..ccccce. coves coccccced| 1 Al [10 98 

1217] 127 | 84)... ccscccecscee secs cece GFEONSDOTO... «.a. essa sees secs ence (12°85 [10 18 

135 | 234 WE ccoceccecs coccesce «coco MMEISOM coc: cove -ccccccccces. co: e- (2k 2 | 0 OS 

| 2385 | 3 28 TED) . n0cere+ os cece coccccccK Oe CHOON®. coccee-cosccsecccececss (AD ED | 6D 

| 309 | 4.00 | 130).. sereeeeeveee eee seers COVINZLON eee veers ees | 951 | 7 27 
A. M.| 8 52 | 438 ce 000 ccoeCOMVORSeccee |915| 652 |p. uw. 
645 | 441 | 5 2 Stone Mountain ma | 820 | 605 | 7 50 
8 05 | 5 35 | 6 23 | cee © crcccce: cccce-cocce MOURNED corccccce-c cee wee coced) 710) § 16) 69 
A. M.| A. M.| P. M. ARRIVE] (LEAVE! A. M.| P.M. /|P. M. 
1 Connects with South Carolina. Charlotte, Colambis @ Augusta, aid Augusta & Savannah Railways. 2 With 


Macon & Augusta Railway. 8 With Washington Branch. 4 th Athens Branch. 5 With Macon and Western and 
Western and Atlantic Railways, 

Macon & Augusta Railway.—Trains leave Camak for Warrenton, Mayfield, Milledgeville, and 
Macon at 3,00 &9 50 p. m., arriving at the engeed pr at 7.25 p.m. and 2.308.m. Leave Macon at 6.90 a. m. 
and 6.30 p m., arriving at Camak 10 46 a. m. and 12 00 night. 


Washington Kraneh.—Train leaves Barnett for Raytown, Ficklin, and Washington at 2.15 p. m. 
arr. at Washington at4.10 p.m. Returning, leaves Washington at 10.00 a. m., arr. at Barnett 11.30 a. m. 
' Athens Branch.—Train leaves Union Point for Woodville, Maxey’s, Antioch, Lexington, and 
Athens, at 1 15 and 11.55 p. m., arr at Athens 4.8 p. m. and 2.0a.m, Returning, leaves A:hezs at 9.15 
a, m. and 7.15 p, m., arr. a: Union Point at 12,80 and 10,15 p, m. 
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SAVANNAH & CHARLESTON RAILROAD. 


Through to New York in 47 Hours. 


ALEXANDER ISAACS, President; C. S. GADSDEN, Engineer and Superintendent; S. W. FISHER, 
Secretary and Treasurer; S. E. BoyLston, General Freight and Ticket Agent. 


General Office, Charleston, S. C. 
QUICKER TIME THAN BY ANY OTHER ROUTE. 
On and after Monday the 11th December, Passenger Trains on the Savannah and Charleston 


Railroad will run as follows: 
DAY ACCOMMODATION TRAIN. 


Leave Savannah daily Sundays excepted) at 8.00 A. M. 
Arrive at Charleston at...........+-ceeese soe 4.05 P. M. 
Leave Charleston daily (Sundays excepted)at 8.15 A. M. 
Arrive at Savannah at.......s.eceeseeceeeceees 4.15 P.M. 


NIGHT EXPRESS TRAIN. 





Leave Savannah &t.......-..++e00- ecccescccoes 11.15 P. M. 
Arrive at Charleston at........seeeees-coeceees 5.35 A. M. 
Leave Charleston daily at........-sescessseees 3.25 P. M. 
Arrive at Savannah at..........e+see0+ cocceee 915 P.M. 


The Day Accommodation makes close connections to all points North, by either the Bay Line 
route, via Portsmouth and Baltimore, or the Acquia Creek route, via Richmond and Washing- 


ton. Time, fifty-six and a half hours to New York. 


The Night Express makes close connections by the Acquia Creek route only. Time forty- 


seven hours to New York. 


2" SLEEPING CARS WHEREVER NEEDED. 
Lie yn Tickets can be purchased at R. R. Bren’s Special Ticket Agencies at Screven House, 


Marshall 


ouse, north-west corner of Bull and Broughton streets, and at Depot ice in Savan- 
nah. and at Charleston Hotel, Charleston, 8S. C. 


Close connections made for all points in Georgia and Fjorida. 


C. S. GADSDEN, Engineer and Supe intendent. 





CENTRAL RAILWAY OF GEORGIA. 


Wx. M. Wavtey, President, and Wau. Roperrs, Gen. 
Supt., Savannah, Ga., Gzo. Yonex, Agent, 409 Broad- 
way, New York. 
















































Leave. Arrive. 
Pass.| Pass.| Mis.| STATIONS. | Pass.| Pass 
DP. m.| 8. | Leave. Arrive.| p. m.| &. m. 

700; 715 0|.. SAVANNAH 1...) 525) 530 

741, 7 50) 18)...... -Pooler....-.-.| 450) 450 

808) 815) 20]........Ed ee+| 480) 425 

920, 920, 40)... $25} $03 

950| 947) 50).... 250) 222 

10 81; 10 25) 62|......Ogeechee......| 220) 140 
1% il ~ 79 ar...MILLEN 2...lv} 1 25) 12 30 
a.m./ p.m. | Augusta Branch. | a.m.| p.m 
12 5) 130 79\lv......Millen... -8r| 11 15) 11 30 
12228; 200 90 10 55 11 09 
146) 407 922, 937 

245) 5 38 8 15; 8 30 

12 60; 11 23 -| 12 55) 12 00 
12 29 11 52 12 25' 11 30 
12 58) 12 20 11 50| 11 05 
204) 145 ooece 10 35; 956 

237) 217 134).......Tennille.......| 955) 9 18 

$86| 812| 154|.....Toomsboro’..... 855| 817 

417) $55) 170\ar...GORDON .4..1v| 810) 735 

p.m. | Mi eo. Branch p.m 

740| 170 lv.....Gordon..... r 8 55 

9 10 |....Milledgeville.... 253 

104 198 ar.. EATOD TON..lv 10 

422) 401 170) lv..... Gordon.....ar) 805) 715 

515} 451 199) CON 6...... 700) 620 

&.m.| p. m rrive 1 &. m.| p.m. 














1 Connects with Savannah & Charleston, and 
Atlantic & Gulf Railways. 


2 With Augusta & Savannah Branch. 


8 With Chariotte, Col. & Augusta and Sonth 
Carolina Railways. 


4 With Milledgeville & Eatonton Branch. 


5 With Macon and Western and Southwestern 
Railways. 





SOUTH-WESTERN RATLWAY, 


VIRGIL Powers, Chief Hngineer and Gen- 
eral Superintendent, Macon, Ga. 












































__ Leave. Arrive. 

Acc. Mail| Mail Mis} STATIONS. Mail | Mail Ace 
p.m. |@.m./ a.m. Leave. Arrive.|p.m.|p.m.}a.m. 
8 50/5 25.800) 0|....MACON 1....| 450/11 15] 5 00 
950! 600 840) 12|/.. Echeconnee..| 4 10/10 41| 4 10 
11 29; 707, 942) 28, FORT, VALLEY) 8 09; 950) 2 54 

72 = Everett's.... 92 

8 13) 50! -Butler. 8 44 

9 21 70! Geneva..... 740 

9 57 |eeee Upatoie. ... 6 49 

11 00 100|.. COLUMBUS 2. 5 45 

a.m. | arr. lve. p.m. 
12 01 10 07| 85'..Marshallville .| 2 22 22 
101 10 54, 48|...Montezuma..| 1 34 12 
4 11 3 
10 36 
10 18 
8 3 
p.m. 
10 16 
918 
73 
6 32 
510 
p.m. 

















1 Connects with Central Georgia, an 
Macon & Western Railways. 


2 With Mobile & Girard, and Opelika 
& Columbus Railways. 


3 With South Georgia and Florida Rail- 
way. 


a 


Fort Gaines.—Leave Cuthbert for Fort 
Gaines at 9.45 a m. and 3.30 p.m. Leave 
Fort Gaines for Cuthbert at 7.45 a. m. and 
1.20p. m. Distance, 22 miles, 








: es 
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GREENVILLE & COLUMBIA R. R. 


























































F. BUSH, President; TH MEAD, Sup’t; C. V. Carrington, Sec’y, Columbia, 8. C. 
UP PASSENGER TRAIN. | DOWN PASSENGER TRAIN. 
ie _|] 
ll « 
& t Passenger 8 Passenger. 
STATIONS. antl § STATIONS. a 
| 2 
3 Arr. Lve.|| a Arr!Lve 
PT, cic0se cecsece 46eece = 7 00)| IGREEN VILE Be ecs cece cove cece inne Tesned 5 45 
644) F Tx epee ccc stececsescesoe| Fett Sll & [Golden Grave.cecccccce j i 
16, jeton.... ... cecccerccoccescocce| 8 OD) S OO}| 1934) Williamston .....ccesce: 
26 eo secreimeuenneens +e iss F 32% Belton... sea ne-suen ent 20 
OPO’Boces scscccccescessccerccccce| 8 33) 8 53!| op Sranch | ANGETSON..+6 
3134| Pomaria... rcibteisassetin San) Tl 3ranch } Patton eae aie ats 
40 |Prosperity | 9 40|| 3434'Honea Path.... .. ee 
47 |Newberry.........+.+ 10|| 4134, Donnald’s.... seer. eeces 
GE TE ORORGic ccc cee: ccccsccccs ce cee cc 10 15:10 20|| 44 OTIS Besss-nves00s0000 
51 |Burton’s Tank......... ercccccces 10 32:10 32)| 49 |Cokesbury.... .....ecccccce 
54 |Silver Street.... ...ecceseeee oe e+ 10 47/10 47/| 60 3rancl ) Abbeville ... 
60 |Saluda Old TOWD.........:+0e0000e 11 15)11 20)| 694 | Branch ¢ co, : 
65 |Chappell’s... .. «+ |11 40,11 40|) 54 (89 Mile T. O. 
72 |Brick Honse..... . - 12 05 12 05 |p 58¥% Greenwood... eee -| § { 
75 |Ninety-Six.......... -/ 12 20/12 20|| 614K |New Market.....ccsesees covcecces| OSS OB 
7D 170 Mile T. O. coc: cccccccccccccccee ce (1S SZi1Z $2|| 64 (79 Mile T. O..ccccce Sussecoee co « eee (10 05 10 05 
82 |New Markket......ccccccscccccerces 12 43!12 45/| G8 | Nimety-Six....cccccrcoccce covece '10 2) 10 20 
8H [GrEEMWO0 2.0ccccce- coe soccccccce; 100) 1 :00|| 71¥ | Brick House... coc. cccscsecssecces 10 38 10 38 
89 [80 Mile T. O...cccccce coc .cc-coe oof 1 15) 1 15|| 78¥|Chappell’s ....ce..- e406 bneece sees 11 00 11 00 
91% erg *~ spnasanneen cnneweenes 1 35; 1 45|| 88 Saluda Old TOwWD ...:....eeeeees « |1L 20 11 25 
=: DK CSDUPY...ccccce- ccc cejoo-oe| 1 45)| 8854 Silver Street ....-00 c+ -ecee eoe {Il 52 11 52 
105% Branch { Qo beville np pent 3 00)..... | 92 *|Burton’s Tank... .. weseeee {12 05 I: 
Sree mekaks karen 2 05] 2 05!] 95 |Helena........ cecccccceces woe (12 20 1! 
10246} Donmald’s .. ...ccce- coc eee cocces 2 18) 2 18)| 96M | Newberry .... 20. cocccccecess {2 
BOD [HOMER PAAR 20000 cccrccccsccecccce| 3 45) 3 451] 106K | Prosperity... co.ccccces 0s covece 
117% ROTEER 001, v0. meseevers ehapianaiates 8 25) 3 > j 11136 am gmp sai etemataaakesains 
elton..... eee cccccveccciccccs| S D]| 11436 | Hope's... « coe cvs 
126% each odes... 420 4 30//118 JAimon Sales cecbea 
14% eo-eeesee| 8 55) 3 55|/128 |Littleton.......-.. 
135% | eeos| 4 32) 4 32113634! Frost’s Mill.........0.-6 « 
168% - | 5 00 {14344 |COLUMBIA (ihiswidnenseiieemmedn 
} | 





NEW YORK & NEW ORLEANS THROUGH LINE 
VIA MOBILE AND MONTGOMERY RAIL ROAD. 
This js the TRUNK ROAD of the GREAT LINES leading from NEW YORK TO NEW OKLEANS, and is 


nearly 300 miles shorter than the Western routes. PALACE CARS on all night treins, running through from New 
Orleans to Lynchburg, 1000 miles; and only ONk TRANSFER between New Urleaus and New York. 


SCHEDULE. 










GOING NORTH. 





™.|| New YorK...........c.0.0. y . mm, 



















New Orleans.......+... «++ eoccccee 7 30°a. m.| 5 80 p. | 8 30 a. m. 
Mobile........ een oon ++ | 230 p. m./11 80 p- m.'| Philadelphia............... 2 54 a. m,. 11 45 a. m,. 
Montgomery.. 12 30 a. m. 10 30 a. m.|) Washington... m. 600 p.m 
Washington 8 00 a. m./12 45 p. m.|| Montgomery m.; 6 00 p. m. 
Philadelphia. 124 p. m.| 649 p. m.|' Mobile........ o | m.| 600 a. m. 
New York... 444 p. m. 10 20 p. m.|! New Orleans... sece - 1223 8. m./12 00 m. 
APRIL Ist, 1872. G, JORDAN, Superintendent. 





ALL RAIL BETWEEN THE NORTH AND SOUTH, 
VIA THE LOUISVILLE ROUTE. 
Louisville and Nashville, and Memphis and Louisville R. R. Line. 





S to S DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between New Orleans, and Louisville, and 
Cincinnati. 
7 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between Vicksburg, and Louisville, and 


Cincinnati. p 

o S to : DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between Memphis, and Louisville, and 
ncinnati. 
THE ONLY ALL BAIL ROUTE between the cities North of and cities South of 


POTOMAC, OHIO and MISSOURI RIVERS. 

PASSENGERS have the advantage of double daily trains with throngh day and sleeping cars 
attached, running throngh between NASHVIILLE, HUMBOLDT, MEMPHIS, MOBILE, NEW 
ORLEANS, and other principal cities South, and LOUISVILLE. 

FREIGHT forwarded with dispatch, without breakage of bulk, between Louisville and all 
principal cities in the Seuth. 

SHIPPERS by this route will save all Insurance and many days’ time. 

ALBERT FINK, Vice Pres. and Gen’! Supt., - 

M. M. SWITH, General Freight Agent, - - LOUISVILLE, HY. 

W. H. MING, General Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
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ST, LOUIS, MEMPHIS, NASHVILLE & CHATTANOOGA RR, LINE, 
TIME TABLE, 


IN EBFFECT SUNDAY, NOV 19, 1871. 
Subject to Changes. 








































































































































Chattanooga to Sashville and Hickman, Hickman to Nashville and Chattanooga. 
| | } 
NAMES | No.2 | No.4. | No. 12. || NAMES No. 1. No.8. | No, 6 
OF | Daily | Daily | Daily | Daily 
Ex.Sun| DAILY. Ex sun|| OF DAILY. Ex.Sun|Ex,Sun 
STATIONS. oro-—n-aees jeee"eneeed perossesenen NS. 
Mail. | Exp. | Accom. | STATIONS Mail. | Exp. |Accom, 
Lve. Chattanooga........ | 630 am| 8 00 PM /12 = PM iLve.. .Hickman*......... 6 00 pm! 6 OAM 
veveseees Wauhatchie........| 6 ES a Te ott .State Line.. 6 45 6 45 
woseeenes Whitesides* {850 | 200 i *-Union City*f.......| 8 00 8 00 
A wei | oniene —- Fused = : 4 
rr. cocccegesecse| covese@snceee | eoscone ssceee] laos scccnces OOO Mec ecccocese 5 
Lve. } Jasper... erseeqanens | 6 45 AM) .ecreneee| 445 ||. McKenzie*t......./10 00 |10 00 
|... Huntingdon *t...... 1040 8=!10 45 
re Bridgeport*........| 810 | 9 40 PM) 3.30 P.M)|"0.....Camdenf.. ......../11 45 {12 00M. 
‘ ... sStevenson*.. -, 9 00 1/10 10 : Johnsonville*t.,...|12 20Am 12 35 Pm 
soo COWAD*..000 -/10 25 {11 30 SS eiaiien Waverly *}.....0..- 20 
Ge Dechera* 1040 |11 45pm! No.6 Dickson*} ...+..| 225 2 35 
. Tullahoma 1l 20 }12 25am! Daily White Bluff... 310 3 25 
Normandy’*......... 1l 40 {12 45 |Ex.sun)|"" gston Springs...| 3 35 3 45 
ae nina lio 45 pm! 9 1sam| een: a eveosee Bellevuef........| 4 = : z- 
“ts rville* 2 P | \Arr. 5 | 
Live.}Shelbyville* 19 3)am| 5 00 Pat! 6 15aa¢ Nashville......... Ex.Sun| DATLY : 
||Lve. 845 | 700, 8 30/PpM 
ecoseeese W artrace*f .. |12 0Om. | 1 00 Am! 7 00 |. & D. Crossing....| 8 50 7 05 8 35 
soreness ChHriStiana’.....0-| 12 35 1 35 7 45 | esveseeee LLAVETENET..00000--| 9 30 8 00 4 20 
.... Murireesboro* -| 1 00 2 00 8 15 1] Smyrna 9 45 8 20 4 35 
weF LOTENCE...ceeeee-e| 1 13 215 a eer -FIOTENCE......s-00 10 00 8 40 4 55 
Smyrna.. 1 25 2 25 845 | .......Murfreesboro*.....|10 15 9 00 515 
... Lavergn*... | 137 2 35 9 00 | ..Cbristiana*....... lw 40° 9 40° 5 45 
ew N. & D. Crossing....-| 2 10 : ” | : 40 | Wartrace*t......... 11 20am/10 35 pm} 6 30 
Arr. | 215 315 9 45 | ge ee a ae a 
Nashville... al ea 9 6 } |A ace 12 45pm| 9 15 Am| 7 15 PM 
Lve. } | 2 30 3 20 In Shelbyville*.. 
aa Bellevuef...........| 3 10 3 50 — ef 5 _ "10 30am} 5 00 Pmt 
...Kingston Springs | B45 4 25 |]e00 11 40Am{11 05 
.. White Biuff.. 4 05 4 45 i. ° ./12 00 m. |11 30 
.. Dicksout*.... 445 | 515 || -sesseeeeeeDECherd*,. 100 |12 20am 
e.... Waverley*t. 6 15 ; 6 su ..Cowan*, 115 12 40 
Johnsonvilie* 6 50 | 7 00 | Accom, 
eS Ee 7 30 HH a= 8 10am 
pn »Huntingdon*f.......| 8 20 8 25 | | 
Lve... McKenzie "t.........| § 915 j}Arr. siateniiainn 
saisensomael Dresdenf,.......| 95 9 55 } Lye. 6 45AM 
-.-Paducah Junction...|10 50 1) 45 | . — 
: 11 00 1100) | ..«e W hitesides*........ 4 05 400 {1000 5 
.j|1L 45 PM} LI 10a.M| ee auhatchie, ...... 4 35 4 35 ll 
12 30 AM| 12 30 p.m} \rr.. Chattanooga aaioa 5 00pm! 5 0OAM/11 30AmM 























— marked (*) are Tele, graph Stations. 
¥&.The short and only uniform Gauge between Chattanooga and St. Louis. Only route run- 
ning sleeping cars between Nashville and Memphis. 





NASHVILLE AND DECATUR RAILWAY. 


J. W. Sioss, President and General Supt.; NR. N. ReyNo.ps, Assistant Supt., and RK. P. Brown, General Ticket 
Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 























: . 1) 
Pass. | Mail. || Mis. STATIONS. Mis. i] Mail. | Pass 
' 
.M. | AM. | LEAVE AERIVE. | pom. | a Me 
” 7 00 6 30 O iccccudisanbietscemedeneani WEAR V IESE Buc vcccccveccccccsssscessecese | 122 | | 6 30) 4 
8 00 7 30 Franklin...... . } 103| 5 30 3 
8 30 7 57 .. Thompson's e 93 | 5 00 86 
9 00 8 20 Carter's Creek. 86 | 436 
9 40 8 50 --COLUMBIA.. 76 400 207 
10 15 9 18 Pisgsast Grove 66 3 <8| 137 
10 58 9 50 «++» Buford’s.... 55} 245) 1259 
11 40 20 30 sa GGLY dhcecousnsetass S: 43 | 200; 12 20 
232 11 10 PrOGPOCt. coccccesce. sccscees escocce occ 31 106; 1131 
102 1133 Fort on seeeseeee eeresses oe eevceces 23) 1243; il 
135) 1200 | — 107 ceveccecee ceccceecece eccvececces AUNONS. 02.000 cevecsseterevscceeseeeees 15 12 00) 10 
2 35 1 00 DECATUR 2 eeccccce eocceccoccseccococcs 11 00| 
A.M Pm | | ARRIVE LEAVE. i] aM. | P. M. 











1 Connects with Railways diverging. 2 Connects with Memphis & Charleston Railway. 2 Steamers on the Ten 
. nessee River during season of navigation. 





=~ 
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GREENVILLE & COLUMBIA R. R. 


F. F. BUSH, . President; THO MEAD, Sup’t; C. V. Carrington, Sec’ y; , Colurabia, 8. 3. C. 
UP PASSENGER TRAIN. | DOWN PASSENGER TRAIN. 
ja 














Passenger. 










































’ | 
& g Passenger|| & 
STATIONS. eet | FA STATIONS. osAie 
n 
3 |Arr. Lve. I. a |Arr!Lve 
eee | ce | —_— 
CORUMBIA «.-.cccce soccer coceee levees 7 00)| — on ey 
6%) F TEEEEls gees coe sees ersncemenel 7 2) 725|| 8 |!Golden Grove. Se, 
13% jeton... ° -«-| 8 00) 8 00) 1834) Williamston. ae 
Iston.. , | 4+ 8 40|| 3246 Belton..... oereve 
cscs speccadoos oe -| 8 53) 8 53)! of Anderson. cece coccececs fecccs! 
2% _ aeainnaesrameeeRIR 19 05| 905|| 78 | sranch } Belton.... ... eieiiaall weal 
40 nee nn til oe Cece vece secs cccces 9 40) 9 40|| 3434’ Honea Path... oo- cee seeeee vee 
47 |Newberry.. secee covccere - 10 05 10 10 4134 Dommald’s....cce.ce cccevcceccees 
48% | Helena.. then «0 mas alee ae a BAPIMNOTO’ Bees coe- cer ceccocseceseee 
5. |Burton’s Tank.. ecccccee: ccccccoces| 0 38/10 32!) 49 |Cokesbury.... o..cccese eccccecece | 
5A |Silver Street.... .ccccces cove Sinead i] BIDGTIRD cscs cuons-sens 
60 |Saluda Old Town..... ance Ceeeeny-. cm onan S 
65 |Chappell’s... ....... 89 Mile T. O....cccccccce o ecrecvecees| OF 
72 |Brick House..... ....... eeeee oe 12 05 12 05) 58 nomapanie, ee ceese cacoee veces] 
TH [Retr EE 2 ccc cece cc cece v0 New Marikket..ccccccccecccccece eee 
79 |79 Mile T. O.......... ecconoetnn ae J Lf ee eee 
82 |New Markett.......ccceccscccsececs 2 45/12 45|| 68x Ninety-Six...c.escessesees secese 
8H [GreEOM WOO ccce.ccee. coe cocccccces Srick Houseé.....os- esses: ecc-cenes 
89 |89 Mile T. O.......... « ¢ Chappell’s . 
941% | Cokesbury pevazorese Saluda Oid Town - 
= OGokesbury. Silver Stre: £ vece-co oe 
105% Branch { SY beville cng jesse ncatie 3 turton’s Tanik... .. , 
GD TAC MROTT Bowe. cove sccccecces ceses| B 5!| 95 |'Helena. er Shubesnesdactoonnses 
BPO wc cc cccece cece Gee eoccce 218 218)! 96% Newberry . nie Saw seeeeeeenannenes 
ee Se IE ccsae suns necoeses 2 45' 2 45// 108K | Prosperity... ....cccses ve secces 
117%| Belton.... actin enenne 3 3 = | 11136 poe gal jab shim oniinunniine 
e ton ecces coc 3 30/| 11445 ope’s © 020 See vce ccccceccece 
126% Denn | eli: I! a°90| 4301118 [Aiton se... ERR ETE 
ke ear 8 55, 3 55||128 |Littleton.. nceneretcet ecceeeen 
135% |Golden GrOVE.cccccccee covce coos) 4 S2| 4 B2)i 1363{' ee ali eam eee apse ie 
SG CRRENVEER.... deep nant vee wosen | 5 i] 1434 | {COLUMBIA acadubbissnenanetacnns + 
} | 





NEW YORK & NEW ORLEANS THROUGH LINE 
VIA MOBILE AND MONTGOMERY RAIL ROAD. 
This is the TRUNK ROAD of the GREAT LINES leading from NEW YORK TO NEW OKLEANS, and is 


nearly 300 miles shorter than the Western routes. PALACE CARS on all night trains, running through from New 
Orleans to Lynchburg, 1000 miles; and only ONK TRANSFER between New Urleaus and New York 


























SCHEDULE. Sat ae Oe 
GOING NORTH. i GOING SOUTH. 

New Orleans 7 30a. m.| 5 30 p. m.|| New York.. 920 p.m. 830 a. m. 
Mobile...... 2350 p. m.11 80 p» m.)| Philadelphia 12 54 a. m,. 11 45 a. m, 
qoetgemery.- 12 30 a. m. 10 30 a. m.|| Washington 70 a.m. 600 p.m 
Washington.. 8 00 a. m.'12 45 p. m.|| Montgoinery --- | 830 a. m.| 6 00 p. m. 
Philadelphia... ee i: ee ey Bl) Se ncscnccececcoccenscsescotsoe 645 p. m.| 600 a. m. 

New iliicscwanesecs: cae aaa | 444 p. m./10 20 p. m. 1 BOW OFIeAns... ..--0c--ccrcceeere 1235 4 m./12 00 m. 
APRIL Ist, 1872. G. “JORD: AN, Superintendent. 





ALL RAIL BETWEEN THE NORTH AND SOUTH, 
VIA THE LOUISVILLE ROUTE. 
Louisville and Nashville, and Memphis and Louisville R. R. Line. 


6 to 8 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between New Orleans, and Louisville, and 





Cincinnati. 

5 to 7 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between Vicksburg, and Louisville, and 
Cincinnati. 

4 to 6 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between Memphis, and Louisville, and 


Cincinnati. 
THE ONLY ALL RAIL ROUTE between the cities North of and cities South of 
Pomme. OHIO and MISSOURI RIVERS. 

PASSENGERS have the advantage of double daily trains with through day and sleeping cars 
attached, coo through between NASHVILLE, HUM he ‘DT, MEMPHIS, MOBILE, NEW 
ORLEANS, and other principal cities South, and LOUISVILI 

FREIGHT forwarded with dispatch, without breakage of “bulk, between Louisvilleand all 
principal cities in the South. 

SHIP. PPERS by this route will save all Insurance and many days’ time. 

ALBERT FINK, Vice Pres. and Gen’l aaa * 

M. HM. SWITH, General Freight Agen \ LOUISVILLE, HY. 

W. H. MING, Generali Pass. and ‘Miehet Agent, 
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ST, LOUIS, MEMPHIS, NASHVILLE & CHATTANOOGA RR, LINE, 


TIME TABLE, 


IN EFFECT SUNDAY, NOV 19, 1871. 


Subject to Changes. 








cee to ‘Nashville ‘and Hickman, 









































































































| Hickman to Nashville and Chattanooga. 












































| 
NAMES No.2 | No.4. . 12. | NAMES No.1. | No.8 | No.& 
OF | Daily | Daily | Daily | Daily 
Ex.Sun| DAILY. Ex ah) OF DAILY. |Ex. Sun Ex.Sun 
STATIONS. NS. “hee — 
Mail. | Exp. | Accom.| STATIONS Mail. | Exp Exp. Accom, 
Lve. Chattanooga........ 6 30 am| 8 00 PM 12 30 PM Lve.. -Hickman™........ 6 00 pm! 6 OAM 
coccceees Wauhatchie.. + a ES. ae eee State Line.. 6 45 6 45 
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THE GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN. 
Report OF Major-GENERAL J. A. EARLy. 


{Continued from September No.] 





BaTTLe OF GETTYSBURG. 


AVING ascertained that the road from my camp to Hunters- 

town was a very rough and circuitous one, I determined next 
morning (July rst) to march to Heidlersburg, and thence on the 
Gettysburg road to the Mummasburg road. After passing Heidlers- 
burg a short distance I received a note from yourself,* written by order 
of Gen. Ewell, informing me that Gen. A. P. Hill was moving towards 
Gettysburg against the enemy, and that Rodes’ division had turned 
off at Middletown and was moving towards the same place, and 
directing me to move directly for Gettysburg. I therefore continued 
on the road I was fhen on, and on arriving in sight of the town I 
discovered that Rodes’ division was engaged with the enemy to my 
right on both sides of the Mummasburg road. A considerable body 
of the enemy occupied a position in front of the town, and the troops 
constituting his right were engaged in an effort to force back the left 
of Rodes’ line. I immediately ordered my troops into line and 
formed them across the Heidlersburg road, with Gordon’s brigade on 
the right, Hays’ in the centre, Hoke’s (under Avery) on the left, 
Smith’s in the rear of Hoke’s, and Jones’ artillery in the field imme- 
diately in front of Hoke’s brigade on the left of the Heidlersburg 
road, in order to fire on the enemy’s right flank. As soon as these 


* Maj. A. S. Pendleton, A. A.G., to whom this report is addressed, 





25 
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dispositions could be made, a fire was opened by my artillery on the 
enemy’s infantry and artillery with very considerable effect; and 
Gordon’s brigade was advanced to the aid and relief of Doles’ 
brigade, which was Rodes’ left, and was being pressed back by a 
considerable force of the enemy that had advanced from the direc- 
tion of the town to a wooded hill on the west side of Rock Creek 
(the stream which is on the north-east and east of tht town). When 
Gordon had become fairly engaged with this force, Hays’ and Hoke’s 
brigades were ordered forward in line, and the artillery, supported by 
Smith’s brigade, was directed to follow. After a short but hot contest 
Gordon succeeded in routing the force opposed to him, consisting of a 
division of the 11th corps commanded by Brig.-Gen. Barlow, and drove 
it back with great slaughter, capturing among a number of prisoners 
General Barlow himself, who was severely wounded. Gordon had 
charged across the creek, over the hill on which Barlow was posted, 
and through the fields towards the town, until he came to a low ridge 
behind which the enemy had another line of battle extending beyond his 
(Gordon’s) left. The brigade was halted here to reform and replenish 
its ammunition, and I then ordered Hays and Avery, who had been 
halted on the east side of Rock Creek while I had ridden to where 
Gordon had been engaged, to advance towards the town on Gordon’s 
left, which they did in fine style, encountering and driving into the 
town in great confusion the second line of the enemy on this part of the 
field. Hays’ brigade entered the town, fighting its way, while Avery 
moved to the left of it across the railroad, and took his position in 
the fields on the left and facing Cemetery Hill, which here présented 
avery rugged ascent. This movement was made under the fire of the 
enemy’s artillery from Cemetery Hill, which had previously opened 
when my artillery first opened on the enemy’s flank, but Avery suc- 


ceeded in placing his men under the cover of a low ridge which runs 


through the fields from the town. Hays’ brigade was formed in line 
on a street running through the middle of the town. A very large 
number of prisoners were captured in the town and before reaching it, 
their number being so great as really to embarrass us. Two pieces of 
artillery (Napoleons) were also captured outside of the town, the cap- 
ture being claimed by each brigade ; but it is unnecessary to decide 
which reached the pieces first, as their capture was due to the joint 
valor of the two brigades (Hays’ and Hoke’s). 

While these operations were going on with Hays’ and Hoke’s 
brigades, I saw farther to our right the enemy’s force on that part of 
the line falling back and moving in comparatively good order on the 
right of the town towards the range of hills in the rear, and I sent 
for a battery of artillery to be brought up to open on this force and 
on the town, from which a fire had opened on my advancing brigades ; 
but before the battery got up my men had entered the town, and the 
retiring force on the right had got beyond reach. I had at the same 
time sent an order to Gen. Smith to advance with his three regiments, 
but he thought it advisable not to comply with this order on account 
of a report that the enemy was advancing on the York road, near which 
he was. As soon as my brigades entered the town I rode into that 
place myself, and after ascertaining the condition of things I rode to 
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find Gens. Ewell and Rodes or Gen. Hill for the purpose of urging 
an immediate advance upon the enemy before he could recover from 
his evident dismay, in order to get possession of the range of hills to 
which he had fallen back with the remnant of his forces ; but before 
I found either of these officers Gen. Smith’s aide came to me with a 
message from the General, stating that a heavy force of the enemy 
consisting of infantry, artillery and cavalry, was advancing on the 
York road, and that we were about to be flanked ; and though I had 
no faith in this report, I thought it best to send Gen. Gordon with 
his brigade to take charge of Smith’s also, and to keep a lookout on 
the York road and stop any further alarm. Meeting with an officer 
of Maj.-Gen. Pender’s staff, I sent word by him to Gen. Hill (whose 
command was on the Cashtown road and had not advanced up to 
Gettysburg) that if he would send up a division we could take the 
hill to which the enemy had retreated ; and shortly afterwards 
meeting with Gen. Ewell, I communicated my views to him, and was 
informed by him that Johnson’s division was coming up ; and Gen. 
Ewell then determined with this division to take possession of the 
wooded hill’ on our left of Cemetery Hill, which commanded the 
latter. But Johnson’s division arrived at a late hour, and the move- 
ment having been further delayed by another report of an advance on 
the York road,” no effort was made to get possession of the wooded 
hill that night.” 

Having been informed that the greater portion of the rest of our 
army would move up during the night, and that the enemy’s position 
would be attacked on the right and left flanks very early next morn- 
ing, I gave orders to General Hays to move his brigade, under cover 
of night, from the town into the field on the left of it, where it would 
not be exposed to the enemy’s fire, and would be in position to advance 
on Cemetery Hill when a favorable opportunity should occur. This 
movement was made, and Hays formed his brigade on the right of 





16] subsequently learned that my message was delivered by this officer to Gen. Hill, but the 
latter said he had no division to send. 


17 This was the hill mentioned in the accounts of the battle as Culp’s Hill. 


18 Not from Gordon, however, but from some straggling courier or cavalryman. These reports 
all proved to be false, but they were very embarrassing to us. 


19 Johnson had come by the way of Shippensburg and the Greenwood and Cashtown Gap, and did 
not arrive until after the fighting was all over on that day. 

As much censure has been cast upon Gen. Ewell for the failure to prosecute the advantage gained 
on the first day—more, however, by private than public criticism—I will make the followi 
statement :—He was on his way to Cashtown, or Hilltown, near it, to which point he had been abet 
by Gen. Lee, when he received Hill’s message in regard to his expected > with the enemy, 
and though Ewell was the ranking officer he moved promptly to the aid of Hill. He found the latter 
engaged with the enemy at great disadvantage, and immediately ordered the division with him into 
action, when the enemy turned his main force on that division (Rodes’), which had to bear the brunt 
of the battle until the arrival of my division turned the fate of the day. Hill did not advance to the 
town of Gettysburg, and made no offer of codperation in any advance on Cemetery Hill that I am 
aware of; and I must say that I do not recognise the justice of throwing the whole responsibility on 
Ewell. I was anxious for the advance, and urged it with great earnestness ; but two of my own brig- 
ades were neutralised by the reports of flanking columns on the York road, as I found it necessary in 
the excitement that then prevailed to put an adequate force on that flank under an officer who I knew 
would not permit any false alarms to be raised at a critical moment, the evil consequences of which all 
experienced soldiers can understand. Though I had strong faith in the result of an advance, the 
troops at Ewell’s command had then marched from twelve to fifteen miles and were embarrassed with 
several thousand prisoners, and from our then stand-point — however it may appear now — it was not 
apparent that we would not encounter fresh troops if we went forward; and the fact was that two 
fresh corps (Slocum’s and Sickles’) were very near the battlefield, while a reserve of three or four 
thousand men (Steinwehr’s division) had been left on Cemetery Hill and had not been emgaged-— 
See statement in Swinton’s Army of the Potomac, and Doubleday’s testimony, Report on the 
Conduct of the War, vol. 1, 2d series, p. 309. 
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Avery, and just behind the extension of the low ridge on which a por- 
tion of the town is located. The attack did not begin in the morning 
of next day as was expected, and in the course of the morning I rode 
with General Ewell to examine and select a position for artillery. 
Having been subsequently informed that the anticipated attack would 
begin at 4 Pp. M., I directed Gen. Gordon to move his brigade from the 
York road on the left to the railroad, immediately in rear of Hays 
and Avery, Smith with his regiments being left under Gen. J. E. B. 
Stuart to guard the York road.” The fire from the artillery on the 
extreme right and also on the left having opened at 4 Pp. M. and con- 
tinued for some time, I was ordered by Gen. Ewell to advance upon 
Cemetery Hill with my two brigades that were in position, as soon as 
Johnson’s division, which was on my left, should become engaged at 
the wooded hill [Culp’s] in its front on which it was about to advance, 
information being given me that the advance would be general, and 
that Rodes’ division on my right and Hill’s divisions on his right 
would unite in it. Accordingly, as soon as Johnson became fully 
engaged, which was about or a little before dusk, I ordered Hays 
and Avery to advance and carry the works on the heights in their 
front. Their troops advanced in gallant style to the attack, passing 
over the ridge in front of them under a heavy fire of artillery, then 
crossing a hollow between that and Cemetery Hill, and moving up 
the rugged slope of this hill in the face of at least two lines of infantry 
posted behind stone and plank fences, but these were driven from their 
positions, and passing over all obstacles the two brigades reached the 
crest of the hill and entered the enemy’s breast-works crowning it, 





20 General Lee had come to the rear of the position of our corps between sunset and dusk on the 
evening before (the rst), and had a conference with Ewell, Rodes and —— for the purpose of 
ascertaining the exact condition of things, and, after we had given him all the information in our 
possession, he expressed the determination to attack the enemy at daylight next morning, and 
asked us if we could not make the attack from our flank at that time. We suggested to him that, 
as our corps constituted the only troops that were immediately confronting the enemy, he would 
manifestly concentrate and fortify against us by morning (which proved to be the case); and we 
informed him that the enemy’s position in our immediate front was by far the strongest part of 
the line, as the ascent to it was very rugged and difficult; by reason of all of which we thought 
it would be very difficult to carry the position, and if we did so it would be at immense sacrifice. 
We also called his attention to the more favorable nature of the ground on our right for an attack 
on the enemy’s left, and pointed out to him the outline of Round Top Hill, which we could see 
in the distance notwithstanding the approaching dusk, as a position which must command and in- 
filade that of the enemy. The three of us concurred in these views, and Gen. Lee, to whom the 
day’s battle had been unexpected, and who was not familiar with the position, recognised the force 
of our views. He then remarked that if our corps remained in its then position, “and the attack 
was made on the left flank of the enemy from the point suggested, our line would be very much 
drawn out and weakened, and the enemy might take the offensive and break through it, and he 
said it would perhaps be better for us to be drawn to the right for the purpose of concentration. 
We were very loth to yield the position we had fought for and gained, especially as a large 
number of the enemy’s wounded and a large quantity of small arms were in our possession in the 
town, and many of our own wounded were not in a condition to be moved, and we assured Gen. 
Lee that we could hold our part | of the line against any force, and suggested that in the event of 
a successful attack on the enemy’s left we would be in a better condition to follow it up from 
where we were. All of his remarks were made in that tone of suggestion and interrogation com- 
bined so familiar to those who had frequent intercourse with Gen. Lee, and which often left 
those with whom he was conversing under the impression that they were really prompting him, when 
he was only drawing them out and trying to ascertain whether they understood what they were 
expected to perform. He finally announced his purpose to make the main attack at daylight from 
the right of the army, while an gttack by division was to be made from the left of our corps, to 
be converted into a real attack on a favorable opportunity. He then left us to give the necessary 
orders for carrying out his plans, and we prepared for codperation at the designated time, having 
undoubting faith in a successful result. If Gen. Lee had contemplated receiving the attack of the 
enemy at Gettysburg, the arrangement of his line would have been faulty by reason of its length 
and form; but neither he nor any one else apprehended such an attack, and for the purpose of 
attack on our part the arrangement was the best that could have been made. Had we concentrated 
our whole force at one point the enemy could have concentrated correspondingly, and we would not 
have been in as tevenable ¢ a position for taking advantage of success. 
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getting possession of one or two batteries ; but no attack was made 
on their immediate right, and not meeting with the expected support 
from that quarter, these brigades, whose ranks were very much de- 
pleted, could not hold the position they had gained, because a very 
heavy force of the enemy was turned against them from that part of 
the line which the divisions on the right were to have attacked, and 
they had therefore to fall back, which they did with comparatively 
slight loss, considering the nature of the ground over which they had 
to pass and the immense odds opposed tothem. Hays’ brigade, how- 
ever, on this occasion brought off four captured colors from the top 
of Cemetery Hill. At the time these brigades advanced, Gordon’s 
brigade moved forward to support them, and advanced to the position 
from which they had moved, but was halted there because it was as- 
certained that no advance was being made on the right, and it was 
evident that the crest of the hill could not be held by the three 
brigades without other assistance, and that the attempt would be 
attended with a useless sacrifice of life.” Hays’ and Hoke’s brigades 
were reformed on the line previously occupied by them, on the right 
and left of Gordon respectively. In this attack Col. Avery of the 6th 
North Carolina regiment, commanding Hoke’s brigade, was mortally 
wounded ; and with this affair the fighting on the 2d of July terminated. 

After night I was directed by General Ewell to order Smith’s 
brigade (three regiments) to report to General Johnson on the left by 
daylight next morning ; and Gen. Smith, in pursuance 6f the orders 
given him, did report to Gen. Johnson, and his three regiments were 
engaged on the 3d, on the extreme left, under that officer’s direction. 
As the operations of this brigade on that day were under the imme- 
diate control of Gen. Johnson, I will in that connection merely refer 
to the report of Colonel Hoffman, the present brigade-commander, 
which is herewith forwarded. 

Before light on the morning of the 3d, Hays’ and Hoke’s brigades 
(the latter now under the command of Colonel Godwin of the 57th 
N.C. regiment) were withdrawn to the rear, and subsequently formed 
in line in the town, on the same street formerly occupied by Hays’ 
brigade, Gordon’s brigade being left to occupy the position held by 
these brigades on the previous day. In these positions the three 
brigades remained during the day, and did not again participate in 
the attack, though they were exposed during the time to the fire of 





21 The position attacked by my brigades was held by the 11th corps under Howard; and Gen. 
Gibbons, U. S. A., in his testimony before the Committee on the Conduct of the War, in speaking of 
the attack by Longstreet on their left, says :—‘‘After we had repulsed one attack there was heavy firing 
over on the right of Cemetery Hill. I received a message from Gen. Howard, commanding the 11th 
corps, asking tor reinforcements. Just about the same time Gen. Hancock became alarmed at the 
continued firing and desired me to send a brigade, designating Col. Carroll’s, and afterwards three 
other regiments from my division, to the assistance of our right centre. Col. Carroll moved off 
promptly, and as reported to me arrived on the right of Cemetery Hill to find the enemy actually in 
our batteries and fighting with the cannoniers for their possession. He gallantly moved forward with 
his command, drove the enemy back, retook the position, and held it till the next day.’”’— Report of 
the Committee, 2d series, vol. 1, pp. 440-1. , , 

At the same time Johnson was making excellent progress in capturing the works on Culp’s Hill 
when the part of the 12th corps that had been sent to meet Longstreet’s attack on their left, returned 
and arrested his progress. Had Rodes’ division on my immediate right and one of Hill’s divisions 
on his right advanced simultaneously with my two brigades, we would have attained such a lodgement 
on Cemetery Hill, while Johnson would have been enabled to gain Culp’s Hill, that the enemy must 
have been forced to retire from his position in great disorder; but there was such a misconception of 
orders or delay in carrying them out, that this most promising movement was thwarted just as jt was 
on the point of proving a grand success. 
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snarpshooters and an occasional fire from the enemy’s artillery posted 
on the heights. 

At 2 o’clock on the morning of the 4th my brigades were quietly 
withdrawn, under orders, from their positions, and moved around to 
the Cashtown road, where they were formed in line across the said 
road, in rear of Rodes’ and Johnson’s divisions, which occupied the 
front line on our left along the crest of Seminary Ridge, west of the 
town.” 

My loss in the three days’ fighting at Gettysburg was 154 killed, 
Sa0 wounded, and 227 missing, a large proportion of the missing being 
in all probability killed or wounded. 


THE MARCH FROM GETTYSBURG, RECROSSING THE POTOMAC, AND 
RETURN TO THE VICINITY OF ORANGE C. H. 


At two o’clock on the morning of the 5th, under orders from Gen. 
Ewell, my division moved on the road towards Fairfield, following in 
the rear of the corps and constituting the rearguard of the whole 
army. While I was waiting at the junction of the road on which the 
corps had moved with the direct road from Gettysburg to Fairfield, 
for the passage of all the troops and trains, a few pieces of artillery 
were run out by the enemy and opened at long range, but without 
doing any damage. The whole force having got on the road in front 
of me, I moved on slowly in the rear, Gordon’s brigade bringing up 
my rear followed by White’s battalion of cavalry.® On arriving in 
view of Fairfield, which is situated in a wide low plain surrounded by 
hills, I found the wagon-trains in front blocked up, and while waiting 


,* 





22 As there has been much criticism in regard to the management at this battle, and especially in 
regard to the lateness of the attack on the 2d, I make the following extracts from Swinton’s Army of 
the Potomac. He says:—“‘ Indeed, in entering on the campaign, Gen. Lee expressly promised his 
corps-commanders that he would not assume @ tactical offensive, but force his antagonist to attack 
him. Having, however, gotten a taste of blood in the considerable success of the first day, the Con- 
federate commander seems to have lost that equipoise in which his faculties commonly moved, and he 
determined to give battle.* } 

[Foot-note.] “‘* This and subsequent revelations of the purposes and sentiments of Lee I derive 
front Gen. Longstreet, who, in a full and free conversation with the writer after the close of the war, 
threw much light on the motives and conduct of Lee during this campaign.’’— p. 340. 

‘Longstreet, holding the right of the Confederate line, had one flank securely posted on the 
Emmtettsburg road, so that he was really between the Army of the Potomac and Washington, and by 
marching towards Frederick could undoubtedly have manceuvred Meade out of the Gettysburg posi- 
tion. ‘This operation Gen. Longstreet, who forboded the worst from an attack on the army in position 
and was anxious to hold Gen. Lee to his promise, begged in vain to be allowed to execute.* 

[ /oot-note.) ‘‘* The officer named is my authority for this statement.’’— pp. 340-1. 

“*The absence of Pickett’s division the day before made Gen. Longstreet very loth to make the 
attack ; but Lee, thinking the Union force was not all up, would not wait. Longstreet urged in reply 
that this advantage (or suposed advantage, for the Union force was all up) was countervailed by the 
fact that Ae was not all up either, but the Confederate commander was not minded to delay. My 
authority is again Gen. Longstreet.”— Foot-note, p. 358. a ‘ 

These extracts will serve to throw much light on the causes of the extraordinary delay in the 
attack on the 2d, and show who was mainly responsible therefor. The statement that Gen. Lee had 
promised his corps-commanders not to take the offensive, but force the enemy to attack him, is a very 
remarkable one; and it is very certain that neither Gen. Ewell nor Gen. Hill claimed the benefit of 
any such promise, for both of them advanced to the attack on the rst without Gen. Lee’s knowledge 
even. The “Union force” was not all up when Gen. Lee wanted to make the attack, for Meade’s 
army was arriving all the morning, and Sedgwick's corps (the 6th) did not get up until2 p.m. A 
large portion of Meade’s army did not get into position until the afternoon, and Sickles did not take 
the position which Longstreet subsequently attacked until 3 p. m., while Round ‘Yop was unoccupied 
all the forenoon and until after the attack began.—{See the testimony of Meade and his officers in the 
report before quoted from.) An attack therefore in the -— morning or at any time in the forenoon 
must have resulted in our easily gaining positions which would have rendered the heights of Gettys- 


burg untenable by the enemy. It was the delay which occurred in the attack that thwarted Gen. 
Lee’s well-laid plans. 


23 [ did not leave the view of the enemy’s position at Gettysburg until the afternoon of the sth. 
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for the road to be cleared, I received a message from Colonel White 
that a force of the enemy was advancing in our rear. I immediately 
sent word forward to hasten the trains up, but as they did not move 
I was preparing to fire a blank cartridge or two for the purpose of 
hastening their movements, when the advance of the enemy appeared 
on a hill in my rear, and it became necessary to open on him with 
shells. The enemy also brought up a battery and returned my fire, 
and the trains very soon moved off and cleared the road. One of 
Gordon’s regiments (the 26th Ga.) was deployed as skirmishers and 
sent against the enemy, and drove back his advance, thus holding 
him in check while my division was gradually moved forward in line 
past Fairfield to a favorable position for making a stand, when the 
26th Georgia regiment was called in. In this affair it sustained a logs 
of some eight or ten killed and wounded. The enemy not advancing, 
the division was encamped not far from Fairfield, and so posted as to 
protect the trains which had been parked a little farther on.* The 
enemy did not again molest me, and at light next morning (the 6th) 
my skirmishers were replaced by those of Rodes, whose division was 
this day to constitute the rearguard, when I moved to the front of the 
corps, and, passing the Monterey Springs on the summit of the 
mountain, crossed over to Waynesboro, where I encamped for the 
night. Early next morning I moved towards Hagerstown by the way 
of Leitersburg, following Rodes and being followed by Johnson, whose 
division this day constituted the rearguard. My division was halted 
and encamped about a mile north of Hagerstown, on the Chambers- 
burg turnpike, where it remained until the afternoon of the roth, 
when it was moved through the town and placed in line of battle, 
along the crest of a ridge a litthe south-west of the town, with the left 
resting on the Cumberland road. On the next day (the r1th) the 
division was moved to the right and placed in position, with its right 
flank resting on the road from Hagerstown to Williamsport, and re- 
mained there until after dark on the 12th, when it was moved across 
the Williamsport road to the rear of General Hill’s position, for the 
purpose of supporting his line which faced the Sharpsburg road, along 
and near which a considerable force of the enemy had been massed 
in his front. 

At dark on the 13th my division was withdrawn and moved to 
Williamsport that night, bringing up the rear of the corps; and after 
light on the morning of the 14th it was crossed over the Potomac, 
Gordon’s, Hoke’s, and Smith’s brigades (the latter now commanded 
by Colonel Hoffman, as Gen. Smith had resigned and received leave 
of absence on the roth) fording the river above Williamsport, and Hays’ 
brigade with Jones’ artillery crossing on the bridge at Falling Waters.” 
The division encamped near Hainesville that night, and the next day 
moved through Martinsburg, reaching Darksville on the 16th, where 





24 It was Sedgwick’s corps which followed us as far as Fairfield, and it did so most cautiously ; 
but it followed no further. There were presented none of the indications of a defeated army in the 
rear of ours, and my division came off with a feeling of defiance, and was as ready to give battle as 
ever. 

2% The river was quite high and the current at the ford was so strong that the men could not cross 
there, but had to be crossed above where the xwater was deeper. The river was rising at the time, as 
it had been raining a good deal, and very sheftly after the crossing of my division the water was too 
deep for infantry to cross by wading. 
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it went into camp and remained until the 2oth, when it was ordered 
to move across North Mountain at Mills’ Gap and then down Back 
Creek, to intercept a body of the enemy reported to have advanced 
to Hedgeville. On the night of the zoth I camped near Gerard’s 
Town, and next day crossed the mountain, and proceeding down 
Back Creek, reached the rear of Hedgeville, but found that the enemy 
had hastily retreated the night before, when I recrossed the mountain, 
through Hedgeville, and encamped on the east side. That night I 
received orders to move up the Valley for the purpose of crossing the 
Blue Ridge, and I moved next day to Bunker Hill, and then through 
Winchester on the 22d to the Opequan on the Front Royal road ; 
but, in consequence of instructions from General Ewell, I turned off 
to the main Valley road from Cedarville the next day, and marching 
by the way of Strasburg, New Market, Fisher’s or Milam’s Gap, 
Madison C.H., Locust Grove and Rapidan Station, I reached my 
present camp near Clark’s Mountain, in the vicinity of Orange C. H., 
on the 1st of this month. The 54th N.C. regiment and 58th Va. 
regiment rejoined their brigades near Hagerstown on the march back, 
after having participated in the repulse of the enemy’s cavalry attack 
on our trains near Williamsport on the 6th of July, and the 13th Va. 
regiment rejoined its brigade on our passage through Winchester. 
The conduct of my troops during the entire campaign, on the 
march as well as in action, was deserving of the highest commenda- 
tion.” To Brig.-Gens. Hays and Gordon I was especially indebted 
for their cheerful, active and intelligent codperation on all occasions, 
and their gallantry in action was eminently conspicuous. I had to 
regret the absence of the gallant Brig.-Gen. Hoke, who was severely 
wounded in the action of the 4th of May at Fredericksburg and had 
not recovered ; but his place was worthily filled by Col. Avery of the 
6th N. C. regiment, who fell mortally wounded while gallantly leading 
his brigade in the charge on Cemetery Hill at Gettysburg on the 2d 
of July. In his death the Confederacy lost a good and brave soldier. 
The conduct of Lieut.-Col. Jones and his artillery battalion on all 
occasions, as well as that of Brown’s battalion under Capt. Dance at 
Winchester, was admirable. My commendations are also due to Col. 
French and Lieut.-Col. White and their respective cavalry commands 
for the efficient services performed by them. ‘To the members of my 
staff, Major S. Hale, Division-Inspector, Major J. W. Daniel, A. A. 
General, Lieutenants A. L. Pitzer and Wm. G. Calloway, my aides, 
and Mr. Robert D. Early, a volunteer aide, I was indebted for the 
active zeal, energy and courage with which they performed their 
duties. ; 
Accompanying this report will be found lists of the killed, 
wounded” and missing, and also the official reports of Brig.-Gens. 





26 Smith’s brigade had not gone into action under my immediate command, but on the 3d at Get- 
tysburg his three regiments present had gone into action under Gen. Johnson’s command on his 
extreme left when he attacked the enemy’s right flank on that day. They acted with their usual 
gallantry, and the 49th Va. regiment sustained a very heavy loss—heavier perhaps than that of any 
other regiment in my civision. The loss of this brigade is included in that of the division mentioned 
in the report. 

27Qne hundred and ninety-four of my wounded were left in field-hospital near Gettysburg 
ander the care of competent surgeons because they were too badly wounded to be transported. 
Ample provisions for them for several days were ich, and a sum of money (part of that obtained at 


York) was left with the surgeon in charge for the purpose of buying such com#orts for the wounded as 
might be needed. 
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Hays and Gordon, Cols. Godwin and Hoffman, and Lieut.-Col. 
Jones ; also a report by Col. Murcheson, of the 54th N. C. regiment, 
of the part taken by his regiment in the repulse of the enemy’s 
cavalry near Williamsport, Maryland. 
Very respectfully, 
J. A. Ear ty, 
Major-General Commanding Division. 





OLD MARIN. 


HAVE somewhere read the story —true to human nature —of 

aman who was once telling of a terrible conflagration he had 
recently witnessed. It appeared the cause was very simple. A boy, 
observing an owl on the top of the barn, took his gun to shoot it. 
The exploding weapon set fire to some hay that was stored in the 
barn. The flames spread to the stables ; the horses then became un- 
manageable and were destroyed. Want of water prevented the speedy 
restraining the devouring element. It extended to the house ; it was 
soon wrapt in flames, and an inmate, unable to escape, met with a 
horribledeath. After the recital of this tragedy the awe-struck listeners 
were silent for some time, until one of the party, whose curiosity 
triumphed over the emotion produced by the narrative, very anxiously 
asked “ Did he kill the owl?” 

Any one who reflects a moment can call to mind some incident of 
this character, in which the love of knowledge of the slightest details 
overcomes deep emotion, sometimes turning the whole current of 
thought into another channel. ‘It was to some extent the case when 
our California friend had ceased speaking of the occurrences on 
Mount Tamalpias. After a momentary silence, one of the number 
collected inquired, “And what became of old Marin?” “Well, 
gentlemen,” answered the narrator, “old Marin died as he lived, a 
hero; and has left, as I said, his name imperishably connected with 
the scenes of his exploits. You remember the island I pointed out 
as we passed Red Rock, but which is now hidden by Point San Pedro: 
that island was the scene of his death; and the causes which led to 
it, and the final catastrophe, should be preserved in history, as it is 
in the name given to the island. Little as you may expect it, in this 
Digger tribe not only the higher and nobler virtues of humanity are 
found, but the purer and more tender feelings too are not extinct. 
Under their loathsome and horrid external appearance there lurk the 
evidences of their manhood. There are proofs of a connecting link 
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between them and their great progenitor, as there is between him and 
ourselves ; and the very noblest of the social virtues finally led to the 
death of the proud old chieftain at the hands of the whites. 

“For several years after the events narrated of him on Mount 
Tamalpias, Marin was the warm and fast friend of the whites. Never 
could the slightest suspicion of treachery be attached to him, and 
often did his warning voice secure the whites from vindictive and 
bloody attacks. I can truly say, gentlemen, that though I have had 
many scrimmages with the Indians myself, and have been forced to 
defend myself by severe fighting, yet I am fully convinced the Indians 
are never the aggressors. They have been treated with so much 
¢ontempt and ignominy, their rights and most sacred feelings have 
been so ruthlessly trampled on, their homes and their enjoyments 
have been so outraged by the whites, that I often wondered they have 
not united in one body and entered upon a conflict of complete ex- 
termination. Now when a white man is injured by an Indian, the 
whites go to the tribe to which the guilty one belongs, they demand 
he shall be given over to punishment ; the Indians are powerless to 
prevent this, and the violater of right is given up. But when the 
Indian suffers an injury, such a demand is laughed at; he has no 
redress. The sense of wrong is strong in them, and they take the 
law of retaliation in their own hands. They attack the first they 
meet, and soon a community rises to punish what is considered a 
wanton outrage. 

“‘ However, back to old Marin. After several years of peace with 
the whites, the serpent entered his Eden. Marin had a favorite wife 
—for Marin was a Mormon in action—whose poetic name was 
Owyn-Ocopee, or the Falling Acorn. Owynocopee was the youngest 
of his wives, and all the pretensions to Digger beauty were centred 
in this child of the forest. She was not only a Digger beauty, but 
she was domestic. She could prepare a venison-steak for her lord 
and master; her dainty fingers could make the most palatable man- 
zanita jelly, and concoct the most delicate articles from the sweet 
acorn and the pine-nut. She knew too where the tenderest roots 
could be found, and with a wisdom and certainty that should shame 
some of our more civilised matrons could select the most toothsome 
herbs with which to season the dishes she made for Marin. Marin 
was an epicure in his way. His dishes, it is true, were not quite so 
pleasant to the American palate as to his own, but that was a matter 
of taste ; and if some of his dishes would produce qualmishness in 
even the not over squeamish stomachs of soldiers and miners, would 
not some of our favorite dishes have the same effect on others? There 
is one thing we must never forget, that contact with the whites has 
not developed the Indian’s higher and nobler qualities — generally 
the reverse. It has demoralised and degraded them ; it has brought 
upon them ineradicable diseases before the ravages of which they are 
fast fading away ; and worse than all, it has given them the fierce 
fire-water, which seems to utterly enchain them in filthy and beastly 
habits, and destroys what of nobility and virtue has been left. Marin 
was no exception. He had imbibed a taste for the strong waters, 
and it was his enemy. Marin loved Owynocopee with the intensity 
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of Digger love; nor did his being united with her seem to diminish 
the flame. On the hunt he thought of her as he pursued the swift 
deer, or sent his unerring arrow after the whirring quail. On the 
war-path he sought the hairy scalps of his enemies to lay as trophies 
at her feet. In peace he arrayed himself in his most gorgeous attire, 
to appear in all the pomp and circumstance of his chieftainship in her 
presence. His garb of peace was very imposing after he had become 
intimate with the whites and adopted some of their customs. His 
head was crowned with a discarded beaver, on one side of which a 
large cockade of red, yellow and white tape was displayed ; from the 
band streamers of various-colored ribbons floated in the air. His 
coat was the tarnished but to him brilliant uniform of a colonel of the 
army, and his breeches revealed several (to the Indian eye, splendid) 
patches of red flannel which added beauty and gorgeousness to his 
apparel. He had once stood in the presence of the General’s 
daughter — beautiful even to us Americans ; and his aesthetic eye had 
caught somewhat of the taste she displayed. Her taper little foot 
was encased in slippers, and her hose of snowy white was just revealed 
as she stood by her father’s side ; and so Marin, whose thoughts were 
never for a moment untrue to Owynocopee, purchased slippers and 
stockings for the Falling Acorn. The neatly fitting dress of white in 
which the General’s daughter was arrayed was pleasant to his eye, 
and so a half-score yards of white muslin were added to his bill. 
Her long tresses were looped up with ribbon: so Owynocopee too 
must have her locks the same. It mattered not to the fond husband 
that the lives of the General’s daughter and chieftain’s wife differed 
so widely that their like apparel would be incongruous. I have 
noticed that our own females sometimes make the same mistake, and 
the mistress of the kitchen apes the mistress of the parlor, and the 
clerk’s wife is more gorgeously appareled often than the millionaire’s. 
Marin only thought that his wife’s beauty and her affection deserved 
all he could bestow upon her, and he exhausted his exchequer to 
bestow all on her, 

“‘Whether it was the native grace of the Indian matron or the 
superadded charms the gifts of the chieftain produced, I cannot say, 
but a sub-officer was smitten as the Falling Acorn one day stood 
faithfully by her husband near the camp of the white soldiers, and 
regardless of the laws of truth and right, regardless of the fact that 
Marin was held in such estimation by the whites, regardless of the 
solemnity of the marriage-vow, he began to weave a net in which to 
catch the chieftain’s wife. The Falling Acorn accepted his presents, 
but laughed at the grimaces and contortions of face by which he 
endeavored to impress her with the strength of his attachment. He 
could speak no word intelligible to her, but he had heard the eyes 
could speak where the lips failed; and when Falling Acorn was 
present, his brother soldiers perceived the attempts to tell her of his 
love and made merry over his distorted visage. 

“It were impossible to tell how strangely this son of Mars wooed, 
how futile his attempts to win. Owynocopee was thrice armed in 
ignorance and indifference ; but his disappointed heart grew weary 
and then vindictive, and his determination to win her by fair means 
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or foul, became the paramount idea of his life. Alas for the 
Indian chief and the Indian matron! he had instilled, by example 
at least, in her a love for the fire-water, and once when Marin was 
away in the hunting-grounds she drank the cup of bestiality and 
the sub-officer triumphed. Marin returned only to see the disgrace 
and intoxication of his favorite wife. He knew the author, and in a 
fit of fiery indignation visited the camp, and a fight ensued ; other 
soldiers joined in the fray, the old chieftain was driven ignominiously 
from the camp, his hat crushed, his coat torn, his feelings wounded, 
and from that moment the whites never had a bitterer enemy. From 
the hills he descended upon small parties, and their scalps adorned 
the ridge-pole of his tent; it was almost impossible for a single per- 
son to stray away from the camp ; the horses were stampeded, the 
cattle driven away or maimed ; everything that Indian ingenuity or 
cunning could do to annoy the whites was resorted to. The com- 
manding officer called on the authorities, and a war of extermination 
was determined on. Seventy-five men started on the war-path ; Marin’s 
tribe comprised three hundred warriors. It was not long before the 
opposing forces met. It was evening, the sun just sinking behind 
Tamalpias and throwing an immense shadow over the hostile parties. 
The fighting was naturally desultory, but Marin was worsted ; his 
bows and arrows were no match for the unerring rifles of the whites. 
The night, however, put an end to the struggle. Marin placed his 
women and boys of tender age in a mountain fastness ; he drew his 
warriors around him, and said: ‘ Braves, the Indian has met the pale 
face with the pipe of welcome. We were told they had forked tongues 
and unwashed hearts. We believed it not ; but it was true. They have 
our hunting-grounds, they worry our wives, they give us the strong 
water that takes away our sense, they have come and our grounds 
have shaken ; we fall as the rocks fall from the mountain, but as we 
fall let us fall on our enemies.’ The Indians stole forth that night, 
and when they thought sleep had fallen on the whites they rushed 
upon their camp with the deadly war-yell. The rocks and woods 
echoed their cry; the flash of the gun and crack of the rifle were 
seen and heard ; the Indians were driven back and stealthily stole 
away until morning dawned. The whites then followed. Thrice the 
Indians essayed to drive them back, thrice the whites rushed on with 
conquering shout. The Indians made a stand near a jutting point of 
rocks. The whites delayed coming up until a great hope swelled the 
Indian heart that they had been weakened so much they were unable 
to pursue. Vain hope! The whites had formed themselves into 
two parties, and one following the retreating Indians slowly while the 
other went above, thus attacked them from two sides and cut off all 
hopes for a retreat. Even while the Indian heart was just leaping 
with the new-born hope that their enemies were weakened, they saw 
them coming up the shore of the bay and rushed out to the attack, 
for they saw their numbers were indeed diminished. They soon 
learned that it was not by death, for at the same moment the Indians 
rushed upon the coming band of whites below a deadly fire was poured 
upon their ranks from above. At a glance Marin saw his danger. 
His braves were falling around him like leaves from the autumn 
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forest-tree. There was no time for hesitation. A few hundred yards 
from the shore there was a treeless, bushless island. A few rocks 
alone could screen them from the deadly bullets of the pale faces ; 
but at a word from their chief those who were able plunged in and 
swam for the island. Of the three hundred who the day before had 
started on the war-path, forty only reached the island. Of the whites 
ten only had been killed and not as many wounded. 

“The survivors began to prepare to invade the island. Night 
came ; the crescent-shaped new moon hung in the air and was reflected 
on the smooth waters of the bay ; the stars looked out on a scene of 
utmost quiet. The whites strewed themselves along the beach, and 
a random shot now and then told of the close watch they kept on 
the movements of the pursued. The morning broke. Two large 
rafts had been constructed very silently during the night, and before 
the first streak of day had thrilled along the north-eastern sky, filled 
with men they had started. The Indians saw them come. They 
ranged themselves on a small cape that overlooked the waters and 
waited the attack. Slowly the rafts drew nearer and nearer the cape ; 
the Indians moved not, the whites made no sign of attack. They 
had approached very near the shore. The whites now stood with guns 
in hand ready to fire at the first word of command, when a low sad 
song, a monody, was heard from the shore. There was no melody in 
the voice that sang; there was nothing that could attract the ear. 
Low, very low, at first, then rising upward and upward, until at a 
certain point in the song when it seemed to approach a screech, all 
the warriors joined at once. The whites knew that song and listened 
with strange emotion, for it was the death-song ; it was the requiem 
now sung of a whole tribe. It said: ‘We must all die, but it will be 
as brave men die. There will be no giving up till the last eye is 
closed for ever.’ The whites knew that desperation nerved their 
enemies, and as the last wild shriek of the one-voiced warriors 
hushed, a flight of arrows and the shrill crack of rifles were simul- 
taneous. Those on the rafts gained the shore. They pressed on- 
ward towards the Indians; they never moved. Orders had been 
given to spare Marin if possible, and no rifle had been raised towards 
him. One by one his warriors had fallen by his side, and at length 
he alone remained. The white leader fastened his handkerchief to 
a ramrod and waved it towards the solitary man. He looked a 
moment ; he saw one who, when friendly with the whites, had often 
befriended him. He lowered the bow, dropped the arrow, and com- 
menced to sing the low, solemn monody. His bow was soon unstrung. 
The white leader drew nearer and nearer ; he spoke to the old chief- 
tain, but he seemed to hear him not. The low monody, the grief-song, 
grew louder. It became a wail, then a wild unearthly shriek, and 
just as the white man raised his hand to grasp for Marin’s, the chief- 
tain raised his unstrung bow and one remaining arrow above his head, 
and with the wild and unearthly shriek of the expiring chorus of his 
song, plunged into the blue waters that rolled so peacefully and 
beautifully around the island that has ever since that day borne the 
name of Marin. 

B. R. 
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N the trunk-line of railways connecting the North and South, 

of which the well-managed Georgia Railway is an important 
link, lies, midway between the growing and rapidly expanding cities of 
Augusta and Atlanta, sweltering in the summer heat, a number of 
houses, constituting neither a town nor a hamlet, named Union Point. 
Twice a day the express passenger-trains there stop to transfer trav- 
ellers and goods to a branch road which, forty miles in length, will 
bring us directly north to its present terminus, the city of Athens, 
known throughout the Cotton States as Georgia’s educational centre, 
and in ante-bellum days the summer residence of wealthy and refined 
families, attracted thither by its mild climate and charming society. 
It is a very pleasant trip from Union Point to Athens, particularly to 
the weary traveller who has been whirled along dusty main-roads 
amid a confusion of noises and annoyances unavoidable in American 
railway-travelling. ‘The Athens train proceeds with a dignified steadi- 
ness and disregard of time which is inexpressibly refreshing to the 
fagged-out tourist. There are, save at University Commencement 
times, comparatively few passengers on the train ; but they all know 
each other, shake hands and chat, which pervades him with a sort of 
home-feeling ; for if he be not among his own people, he is at least 
with his polite countrymen ; and if a lady should journey even alone 
and wholly unattended, she need never look in vain for a seat, a 
helping hand, or any of the little courtesies which are life’s charms, 
and the absence of which denotes utter selfishness and a state of 
manners but little removed from brutality. Nor does Mr. Conductor 
appear as pressing for the passenger’s ticket as are his colleagues on 
the main-lines ; and when at length he comes to ask for it, he does 
not snarl at you “ Ticket, Sir!” but does it in so quiet and pleasant a 
manner as will cause you at once to place him among “the most 
gentlemanly conductors you ever saw.” You look out upon a very 
pretty country too — undulating, gradually increasing in the heights 
of its swelling hills, assuming, if we may speak thus, a gentle bold- 
ness ; for you are proceeding toward the mountains and the celebra- 
ted Georgia Falls of Tallulah and Toccoa, of which the May No. of 
THE SOUTHERN MaGazZINE this year presented so inviting a sketch. 
In broad extent the fields lie on both sides of the road, with farm- 
houses close to it shaded by wide-spreading oaks. The vista is closed 
by an unbroken chain of oak and pine-forests ; but as you are trav- 
elling on a ridge, and do not cross a single stream, you will not obtain 
a just idea of the capacity of the soil. You will even meet old 
abandoned fields grown up in “old field-pines” and sedge-grass, 
and in places deep gullies exposing the red glaring subsoil, which 
gives a wild aspect and sheds a warm tint over the landscape, will 
testify to a former and ruinous system of cultivation, now gradually 
but surely, under altered circumstances, giving way to more rational 
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culture, stimulated by rapidly developing county and State agricultu- 
ral societies. But on the whole you are passing through a fine piece 
of country, and a couple of miles from any point of the ridge would 
bring you to as teeming and well-tilled farms as you would wish to 
see. You do not mind the apparently long and unnecessary pauses 
at the small depots where nobody goes out of and nobody enters the 
train, and where the express-messenger calls out “ Nary thing” to 
the expectant agent, and where the engineer, fireman and conductor 
come down and look at the wheels of the engine and find nothing, 
then pause in mute contemplation, apparently solving some exceed- 
ingly profound philosophical problem connected with the working of 
the machine, until they give it up in despair, the fireman scratches 
his head, the engineer mounts the engine, and the train again moves 
slowly off. You do not mind the delays, for you know that you are 
within a few miles of the end of your journey, and could not, if you 
would, jump upon your arrival from this into another train waiting 
for you ; so you look on and note the broad stare, meanwhile, and 
listless countenances of the habitual loungers on the platforms of the 
depots, who have evidently a great deal more time at command than 
they possibly know what to do with; and, passingly, you will marvel 
at the utter indifference to danger with which the republican pigs, in 
freedom unalloyed, scour the ground beneath the railway-carriages. 
Yet this line of railway, now a mere sleepy branch of a great thorough- 
fare, is destined to become, when enterprise and capital shall have 
become fully aware of its fine geographical position, a leading line 
connecting the great West with the States of the south Atlantic sea- 
board, with its terminus either at Savannah or at Brunswick on the 
Georgia, or at Port Royal on the South Carolina coast, since this road 
runs in a direct line from either of those harbors to the only practi- 
cable gap for railway enterprise through the chain of the Blue Ridge 
mountains : through Rabun Gap, where the Creator has cleft the solid 
walls of rock and opened an issue to the great West for a more inti- 
mate communication of its people with our own. But it is not to the 
industrial and manufacturing advantages which the country around 
Athens possesses, to its cotton and paper-mills, its remarkable water- 
powers, unsurpassed in the Southern country south of the Potomac 
and James rivers ; to the inducements offered for the acquisition of 
landed property and for profitable husbandry, happily situated as it 
is on the northern extremity of the cotton belt, yet with all the grains, 
fruits and vegetation flourishing in a strictly temperate zone — that 
we to-day desire to speak; we wish but to recall some scenes and 
persons of former days, and, so intimately connected, in passing ad- 
vert to the most prosperous educational institution within the Cotton 
States at this day, the newly reorganised University of Georgia, for- 
merly known as Franklin College. 

Let us fancy then that we have arrived at the Athens depot, and 
look down upon the river which still separates us from the town, lying 
high upon a bluff which rises from the western bank of the Oconee. 
Presently in a stout coach drawn by four horses we shall toil up the 
ascent, and if not so fortunate as to be welcomed by some kind and 
hospitable friend, we will be received at least and put into comfortable 
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quarters by mine host of the Newton House, who will give us an old- 
fashioned Virginia greeting as he stands, hale and hearty, at the 
entrance-door of his inn, leaning upon his cane, straightening his 
black moustache which gives him the look of an old Prussian 
field-marshal. 

Sixty-seven years ago Athens was a very inconsiderable village. 
From notes recently written by one who when a boy came to this the 
then Indian country, and who during a long career of honor and use- 
fulness has become the most revered of citizens, and whom a kind 
Providence may allot the utmost term of years, we are permitted to 
make such extracts as may prove generally interesting. ‘‘’Tis sixty- 
seven years since” Dr. Henry Hull, the venerable author, with his 
father, family, a few servants and household goods, stopped at the 
oldest house in Athens, in its principal street, consisting of a few 
dwelling-houses, cake-shops, grog-shops, and a tailor’s shop, with 
cabins and shanties for dwellings. Daniel Easley, who sold to Gov- 
ernor Milledge a tract of land of 700 acres, which that gentleman 
generously presented to the University of Georgia, seems to have been 
one of the most prominent citizens and landholders at that time. 
Upon this tract, gradually sold for lots, the present town on the bluff 
is mainly built. Sloping down to the river is the most ancient por- 
tion, and we ascend the oldest street immediately after having crossed 
the river. The only hotel in the city was a hewed-log house, a story 
and a half, containing two rooms, with a passage between and a shed, 
with two or three bedrooms on the first floor, and two or three on the 
second, a piazza in front. This pretentious mansion “was kept by 
Capt. John Cary, a F. F. V. gentleman, reduced from affluence to very 
limited means,” but keeping up all the manners and customs of old 
Virginia, assembling the young people very often for a dance, and 
regaling his willingly listening friends with most marvellous stories 
of his hunting exploits in Virginia. There were other Virginia settlers 
then ; and among the first if not the oldest we find the brother of the 
preceding, Col. Dudley Cary, of Gloucester, Va., whose widow, Mrs. 
Lucy Cary, “was such a lady as we may suppose Mary Washington 
to have been. Her manners were formed from the best models of 
Virginia aristocracy — gentle, courteous, dignified, cheerful —just as 
kind to one of her slaves as to a white person; and the result was 
that her slaves loved and respected her and took a pride in being 
recognised as belonging to an old Virginia family.” She had in con- 
sequence the politest and best-trained housemaids, “pretty, full- 
blooded negro-girls, always neat and clean, their heads covered with 
colored head-handkerchiefs.” ‘ How well,” exclaims Dr. Hull, “after 
the lapse of so many years, do I remember the personal appearance 
of Mrs. Cary. I never saw her in any other than a black silk dress ; 
her tall cap and neckerchief were white as snow and of the finest 
quality, and looked as if they had just come from the hands of the 
laundress. Her parlor, though the walls were of hewn logs, was as 
white and spotless as her cap, and the uncarpeted floor as clean and 
bright as if the planks had just left the plane. Then her tea-table 
and service, and snowy napkins ; and such tea, and buttered bread, 
and ham-sandwiches, and tea-cakes! Ah! it is no use talking about 
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them: I shall never look upon the like again.” When a young man 
spends the evening at Athens or elsewhere now, it is quite a different 
affair from what it signified then. “Young gentlemen would present 
themselves at the door soon after sunset, and it was as certainly 
expected of them to take tea as to take a chair,” and quite as certainly 
“that they would leave by nine o’clock.” Gentlemen then begged 
the invited youngsters when coming to a party that “none must think 
of going before nine o’clock.” None thought of standing about when 
taking refreshments, except perhaps when taking a glass of brandy 
and water or a glass of wine, but all were comfortably seated, and 
“the viands were brought in on huge waiters, so large and heavily 
laden with good things that it required the strong male servants to 
manage them.” 

There were still other Virginia settlers living within six or eight 
miles of Athens, proud of their State, and if not amongst the best 
from the Old Dominion, certainly considering themselves entitled 
to rank among them; not rich, but in easy circumstances, with 
negroes enough to make upon their fresh lands abundant provisions, 
enabling them to show that bountiful hospitality which is the charac- 
teristic of their people, and which they generously put into practice. 
Overseers attended to their crops, and the time at their disposal was 
spent in social intercourse, in dinner-parties, deer-hunts and fox- 
chases. Once a troop of this gentry, after considerable potations at 
Athens, late at night passing the house of Mrs. Shepherd, a buxom 
lively widow fond of fun, aroused her and insisted upon having supper 
at her house. Among them, but not of them, was Captain Harper, 
magistrate of the district, who, “if he did not know exactly what the 
law was, thought he knew very well what it ought to be.” His sen- 
tences accordingly were generally briefly rendered to “pay a fine,” 
“hug a sapling” (take a whipping) or “quit the grit.” Having 
remonstrated against the proceedings of his boisterous companions, 
they determined to have their revenge ; and inducing the widow to 
join them in it, wrung the necks of sundry chickens, depositing the 
heads in Captain Harper’s capacious pockets during the revel. 
Very early next morning, a constable in charge of the party, Mrs. 
Shepherd being the accuser, presented themselves before Justice 
Harper, who, roused from a profound sleep, resumed the clothes he 
had laid off a few hours before, to hear the complaint of the widow, 
who recounted with great prolixity of detail all her troubles and an- 
noyances of the supper, for which she said they had not paid her, 
but had in addition, with wanton mischief, destroyed more chickens 
than they could use by wringing off their heads and throwing the 
carcasses in the yard. She was satisfied that his Honor had nothing 
to do with it; he was too much of a gentleman to treat a poor widow- 
woman in that way. She had no doubt it was the Carters or the 
Marlows (fictitious names), for everybody knew they were bad enough 
to do anything. And moreover, whoever had done it had taken 
away the heads of the chickens, and she believed that if the heads could 
be found the thief would be found, etc. The Captain had not slept 
enough to free his brain from the effects of the previous day’s dissi- 
pation, and pondering how a man could be called a thief who did not 
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take away the stolen property, and endeavoring to get a clear under- 
standing of Mrs. Shepherd's complaint, felt for his handkerchief to 
wipe the perspiration from his perplexed brow, and drew from the 
pocket the head of a chicken! Looking at it a second, he dashed it 
on the floor, and then took another, and another, until he had re- 
moved them all with unspeakable amazement — Mrs. Shepherd the 
meanwhile with uplifted hands exclaiming: “Good gracious me! who 
would have thought it!” The sequel of course was the precipitate 
retreat of the party before the fury of the Justice, upon whose brain 
at length dawned the practical joke. 

A few steps further, on the street now named Broad street, we 
would then have met the doctor’s shop, a shanty about ten or twelve 
feet square; and in it Dr. Wright, the first village doctor, from 
Connecticut, rather a testy gentleman and “wanting in tact,” em- 
ploying his medical terms, which the people persisted in not com- 
prehending. Dr. Neisler, of German parentage, born in North Caro- 
lina, “bought out” Dr. Wright—an honest, credulous, confiding, 
benevolent and truthful man, looking upon his neighbors as personal 
friends. ‘‘He was afflicted with a strange malady, somnolence. 
Feeling a patient’s pulse invariably put him to sleep, yet a sleep 
so light that a word or a movement of the patient or of any one would 
rouse him. He was among the best Latin scholars of the day.” On 
one occasion he took the temporary charge of the Latin school of the 
College, “it being supposed perfectly practicable for him to teach 
the boys and attend to his patients in the play-hours and at night. 

a The writer (Dr. Hull) was a member of the school, and has a vivid 

i} recollection of a small pocket edition of Virgil (who was his favorite 

: author) which he always carried with him. Whilst hearing a class he 

would usually fall into apparent sleep, but a suspension of the voice, 

and, I am inclined to think, a mis-translation of a sentence, would 
rouse him immediately.” He never whipped a boy, and had a full 
appreciation of the dignity of the medical profession. A gentleman 

from Savannah spending his summer in the up-country, came for a 

few daysto Athens. One night his wife was taken ill, and he went to 

the Doctor for some medicine. The next day he called for the bill. 

“Five dollars for a vial of laudanum!” exclaimed the man. “ Laud- 

anum!” said the Doctor, contemptuously, “I charge you nothing for 

that ; you are welcome to it ; but, Sir, when you knock up a scientific 
man at midnight, you must expect to pay for it.” 

The muster-days in those times must have been wild and hilarious 
occasions, and Dr. Hull declares Oliver H. Prince’s account of Capt. : 
Clodpoll’s company in the Georgia Scenes to have been no exaggeration 
whatever. A battalion-muster was the zon lus ultra of military dis- 
play. Major Wells was the great military man, assisted by Captain 
Warham Easley. The students were then required to do military 
duty, and Major Wells added to his dignity of battalion-commander 
the lucrative occupation of livery-stable keeper. They played sad | 
pranks on the confiding Major, who, chiefly through their influence, ‘ 
had been chosen for the military office. “When wanting a saddle- 
horse or a buggy-ride, they would take him one side and very confi- 
dently inform him that they were daily looking for a remittance from 
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home, when they would settle that small balance, and also pay for the 
ride which they were particularly desirous to take just at that time. 
Major Wells, somewhat elated by his rapid promotion, ordered a bat- 
talion-muster. It is utterly beyond my power to give any just descrip- 
tion of the attempt to form that battalion. The students could not 
resist the temptation to turn the affair into a ridiculous farce ; their 
love of fun overcame their desire to get credit with the Major. The 
citizen-soldiers, catching the spirit of the students, cheerfully contrib- 
uted their aid. A strange diversity of opinion prevailed in regard to 
right and /eft; and as they were about equally divided on that question, 
when the order was given to face or wheel to the right or left, about 
one-half would march in one direction, the other in another.” It must 
have been an elevating spectacle to see Capt. Easley. “Well do I 
remember the respect and admiration, not unmixed with fear, which 
he excited amongst the boys, when he appeared dressed in the showy 
uniform of the day, cocked-hat with waving plumes tipped with red, 
red sash, gilded sword, and epaulets, and all that. I thought him the 
most magnificent man in the world, but was utterly shocked to see 
him after parade return to his store and sell a pound of copperas to 
a country-woman, and that too before he had taken off his uniform.” 
The chief agricultural product of the country around Athens is 
cotton, the town itself being a not inconsiderable cotton-mart. 
Sixty-seven years ago it was tobacco ; and it was a common thing to 
see hogsheads of tobacco roll through its streets on their way to 
Augusta, drawn by two small horses, then called ¢ackeys —a term to 
this day applied to a small but indefatigable and spirited breed of 
horses raised before the war, and perhaps now, on the marshy coasts 
of the Carolinas and Georgia. Daniel Easley brought the first cotton 
seed to Athens, and sowed the seed broadcast on a patch well pre- 
pared. Long after the cotton-fields, even extending a hundred acres, 
were called patches. The seed was picked out by hand, and it was 
customary to require every one above twelve years of age, white or 
black, on a winter evening, as a task, to pick the seed from one pound 
of cotton. The cotton-gin was soon to make an end of such toilsome 
labor, and to change wholly the agricultural productions, and in a 
great measure to shape the ultimate destiny of these States. 
Education, as may be supposed, was at its lowest ebb. The 
common schooling consisted in teaching the children “to read, to 
write, and to cipher a little.’ The appliances for teaching were of 
the rudest kind. At the University book-store in Athens are now 
probably more books, pictures and representations to train the young 
mind and open the entrance-portals to the mental halls of knowledge 
than were then to be found iri all the Southern States together. Yet 
the first primer put in the children’s hands in those days, in which 
such profound dogmas were illustrated by pictures as “In Adam’s 
fall, We sinned all,” “The dog will bite, The thief at night,” or— 


**A was an archer, and shot at a frog. 
B was a butcher, and had a bull-dog,” etc.— 


were not much worse than some we find on the bookseller’s table in 
these “advanced and enlightened” times. But the establishment of 
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the Franklin College was soon, in some measure, to dispel the mental 
darkness by its rays of learning. Among its first beneficent actions 
was an attempt made to bestow upon the Indians the blessings of 
education, which we think should be permanently recorded. We 
quote Dr. Hull’s own words: “The Appalachee river was then a part 
of the eastern boundary of the Cherokee nation, and Clarke, Jackson 
and Franklin were frontier counties ; and Cherokee Indians, selling 
their moccasins, dressed deer-skins, and cane-baskets, were as common 
in Athens then as the Habersham and Rabun people selling chickens 
and eggs are now. President Meigs (first president of the college) 
was very desirous to get the Indians to send their boys to college, 
and succeeded in persuading two or three Cherokees to make the 
experiment. I remember two Creek Indian boys, Joe and Ben Mar- 
shall, who were here a year or more. They were much petted by 
the President, and were popular with the students on account of their 
superiority in all athletic sports, running, jumping, shooting the bow, 
etc. I think they made very unsatisfactory progress in their learning. 
I saw them both in 1835 —stayed all night at the house of Joe Mar- 
shall, in the Creek nation. He had grown very fat and very stupid. 
He remembered nobody he had ever known in Athens, except Mr. 
Meigs and Mr. Thomas—then the most prominent merchant, and 
father of Colonel Stevens Thomas, a most public-spirited citizen — 
could not remember any of the students; but this might have been 
owing partly to the fact of his being very drunk the night before. I 
think he was in nowise profited by his short effort to learn the 
manners and arts of civilised life. He was a pure Indian, in dress 
and habits of life.” The other brother became a shrewd trader, and 
purchased the land on which is now built the town of Girard. 

Only a few months after the declaration of independence, Georgia, 
in its first constitution of Feb. 5, 1777, directed the erection and sup- 
port of schools by the State. Besides the grants of land to every 
county for free schools, in 1784, a few months after the ratification of 
the treaty which acknowledged the national independence of these 
States, the statesmen of Georgia, with a far-sighted liberality which 
causes us to honor their memory, granted 40,000 acres of land for the 
endowment of a college or university ; and Governor Milledge pre- 
sented, as already stated, a valuable tract of 700 acres, from which in 
time the large sum of thirty thousand dollars was realised. In 1816 
the lands of the original grant were sold, and one hundred thousand 
dollars were invested in bank stock, guaranteed by the State to yield 
an annual revenue of eight thousand dollars. We are sorry to be 
obliged to chronicle the fact that this is all that the first institution of 
a great and rapidly increasing State has ever received from the 
Legislature. The liberal and far-sighted policy of the founders of the 
young State has not been carried out by their sons. Even when 
Georgia stood among the first and wealthiest States of the Union, 
when its cotton crop amounted to six hundred thousand bales per 
annum, the College received no farther aid. The generosity is all 
with the fathers ; and even private benefactions, excepting the endow- 
ment of the late Dr. Terrell of a professorship of agriculture, are 
wholly wanting to show in its annals a just recognition of the immense 
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services which this institution has rendered to the progress and en- 
lightenment of Georgia. It is a curious but striking fact that what has 
hitherto been, in this instance at least, so signally neglected by a 
State foremost in its advocacy of the doctrine of States rights, has 
been recognised by a Congress and a government embodying the 
opposite political doctrine of a consolidated government, in making 
the large and valuable grants of public lands for the establishment of 
agricultural colleges. This grant is the first one which has increased 
the resources of the State University of Georgia since 1784 ; and it is 
not the least worthy act of the present Governor of Georgia that 
despite the clamors of rival and sectional institutions in the State, he 
has directed the fund, strictly in accordance with congressional pro- 
visions, to be paid over to the State University. It is wholly owing 
to the devotion of its many distinguished presidents and professors 
and of its boards of trustees that with such slender resources the 
University has attained its present high rank among American institu- 
tions of learning. The more is it incumbent upon the Legislature 
and government of the State to supply now what has been for so 
many years past unwarrantably withheld and neglected, and by a 
liberal grant place this institution at once in the front rank of 
American universities, in accordance with the exigences of a new era, 
requiring enlarged facilities for the acquisition of sound and practical 
knowledge by the sons of the State. 

Among the many men whose thoughts were ever intent upon the 
fostering of this university, Dr. Hull, who himself for years was one 
of its distinguished professors, particularly mentions the Rev. Hope 
Hull and Judge Clayton. “Thirty or forty years since,” says Dr. 
Hull, “ it would have been regarded a strange thing that any account 
of the local history of the town and University should omit the name 
of Rev. Hope Hull.” He came to Athens in 1803, and was born on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland in 1763; being received into the 
Baltimore Conference in 1785, was sent to Salisbury, N. C. He was 
one of the founders of the church in North and South Carolina and 
Georgia, being for years Bishop Asbury’s travelling companion, and 
sharing his adventurous toils. “He helped to found the State Uni- 
versity, and became the most active member of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and continued such till his death. Perhaps no man did more 
for the prosperity of that institution.” Rev. Dr. Lovick Pierce, a 
veteran Southern Methodist preacher, has given a glowing eulogy of 
him. “I well remember that, in the days of my youth, he used to be 
known under the coarse but graphic appellation of the ‘ Broadax,’ an 
honorary distinction conferred on him because of the mighty power 
that attended his ministry. Many ignorant sinners charged him with 
having learned their secrets, and of using the pulpit to gratify himself 
in their exposure ; and when convinced of their mistake, have doubted 
whether he were not a prophet. His head was rather above the 
medium size, his hair curling, just sprinkled with gray ; his face was 
an exceedingly fine one ; he had a well-developed forehead, a small, 
keen blue eye, with a heavy brow; his shoulders broad and square, 
his chest wide ; his body was unusually long and large in proportion 
to his lower limbs, his hair originally black, and his voice full, flexible, 
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and capable of every variety of intonation, from the softest sounds of 
sympathy and persuasion to the thunder-tones of wrath. He survived 
till 1818, when he died, saying, ‘God has laid me under marching 
orders, and I am ready to obey.’” 

“Judge Clayton! and what shall I say of him?” exclaims Dr. 
Hull. “It is so difficult for me to say what ought to be said of 
him without incurring the charge of extravagance ; for when I was 
young he was my faithful reprover ; when older, my constant adviser, 
and always my unwavering friend. The interests of the town and 
college were identical, or rather the town was nothing without the 
college, and to no man, living or dead, are both under so great 
obligation. He was the confidential friend and counsellor of every 
president and faculty of the college. He was the mediator in every 
difficulty of a general nature that occurred between the faculty and 
students, and by his good temper and sagacity almost always suc- 
ceeded in re-establishing good order and obedience to law. He was 
the only lawyer in Athens for fifteen years, and arrested many a case 
of litigation by reconciling the parties.” 

Among the many distinguished past presidents we have space but 
to allude to one, Dr. Moses Waddell, the most renowned teacher of his 
times, and the friend and teacher of John C. Calhoun, whose sister he 
married. For forty-five years he followed, without intermission, in 
various States, this ardent and toilsome profession, then immeasurably 
more so than now. “On the 25th of January, 1767,” in a eulogy — 
for a perusal of which we are indebted to the grandson of Dr. 
Waddell, Prof. Waddell of the Georgia University — pronounced by 
the late author of Georgia Scenes, Dr. A. B. Longstreet, on the life 
and public services of Dr. Waddell, we read that “a vessel destined 
for Georgia, and baffled by adverse winds and weather, put into 
the port of Charleston, having on board William Waddell, his wife 
and five female children. He had emigrated from the vicinity of 
Belfast in Ireland, where he left interred a daughter and an only son.” 
Removing to the waters of the South Yadkin river in North Caro- 
lina, and opening a new settlement, on July 29, 1770, a son was born 
to him— Moses. At the tender age of seven years, Moses entered 
as a half-scholar a school a distance of three miles from his father’s 
residence. It is not now a common spectacle to see a child at such 
an early age during the winter months faithfully attending school in 
a wilderness at such a distance, and to record “that his proficiency 
here was unequalled by any child of his age in the school, opening 
the way to all his subsequent usefulness.” In 1778 Rev. James Hall 
opened a grammar-school and became the instructor of the young lad. 
The “old man” objected to let him go to that school “ upon the very 
reasonable ground that he was not avie io purchase the books ;” 
yielded, however, to the importunities of his friends, “casting him- 
self on Providence for the means.” There, at “Clio’s Nursery,” his 


real schooling began, and under various instructors he prosecuted his 
studies until 1784, and having then finished what “Clio’s Nursery” 
could teach him, bade adieu to it. After having specially been 
selected by Dr. Hall as the most suitable person to fill a vacant 
tutorship in Camden Academy, but detained from accepting it by 
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his father “in consideration of his youth and the temptations to 
which a city life would expose him,” he on the 15th of October, 1784, 
when fifteen years old, took charge of a school near home at seventy 
dollars per annum. Here began the field from which he reaped so 
much renown. Establishing in 1787 a school near the North Ogechee 
river in Georgia in the summer of 1787, a threatened invasion of the 
Creeks forced him to break up his school. The Creeks invaded the 
settlement where he had taught, burned Greenesborough, now a 
thriving town on the Georgia Railway, and committed several mur- 
ders. When he returned, his old patrons and friends had fled and 
taken refuge in forts. But in the next year the settlement being 
again at peace, he reopened his school, when he received those 
religious impressions which determined him to study for the ministry, 
for which purpose it was necessary for him to obtain a collegiate 
education. Hampden Sidney College in Virginia received and placed 
him at once in the senior class. On Sept. 29, 1791, he graduated, 
and was licensed to preach on May 12, 1792. After an honored 
career as a teacher and minister in various localities, he reached the 
highest honor by being elected, in 1819, president of the Georgia 
University, which post he filled for ten years ; after which, continuing 
his ministerial labors until 1836, a sudden stroke,of the palsy put an 
end to his varied activity. In January 1839 he removed to the resi- 
dence of his son, Professor Waddell, of the Georgia University, 
where he closed his eminently useful life on the 21st of July, 1840. 
Among the large list of his pupils we meet the names of Crawford, 
Cobb, Simpkins, Appling, Noble, Martin, Bull, Shield, Walker, and 
Marshall — men who rose to distinction in the various paths of life 
they chose. “I have never known one to desert his post,” says 
Judge Longstreet. “Search the army and navy rolls, and there too 
you will find Dr. Waddell’s pupils invariably distinguished. But one 
sacred relic has Georgia, of which her State House is the shrine, and 
the Governor the vigil: it is the sword of Dr. Waddell’s pupil.” 
To that sword later days would add many another relic from his 
pupils if care were taken to collect them. Dr. Waddell entered the 
ministry at a time when the doctrines of Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Diderot and D’Alembert were attacking evangelical truth. “ Their 
work was performing its office fearfully in France, and not much less 
fearfully in this country, her recent ally, and nowhere in it more than 
in Virginia,” says Dr. Longstreet. “It was at this time that Moses 
Waddell, young, gifted and inquisitive of learning, entered Hampden 
Sidney College.” But amid the manifold temptations which must 
have beset him at every step in those times, amid the highly refined 
society of Virginia free-thinkers, the young man’s faith remained 
staunch and pure, and this is perhaps the greatest evidence of his 
merited renown. 

Under the lead of such men the University, despite the paucity of its 
resources, rose to enviable distinction. ‘The Confederate war affected 
it seriously, as it did every other similar institution at the South. But 
few have risen since ; and not without great State and private grants 
in money. Since 1865 the political complexion of its State govern- 
ment, entirely in the hands, save for a brief period, of Northern 
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carpet-baggers, was such that the institution could hope for no aid ; 
an infamous attempt was even made to withdraw from it the debt of 
honor of $8000 owing in perpetuity by the State, its sole resource. 
Nevertheless, with staunch perseverance the present board of trustees, 
generously seconded by the present Chancellor and Faculty, upon 
whom increased labors have devolved for years without a due and 
adequate increase in remuneration, proceeded to reopen and reorgan- 
ise it, with, considering all the opposing influences, flattering success. 
Three hundred and seventeen students attend at the present day the 
various departments of the University. These departments comprise 
a university high or preparatory school, the academic schools of 
ancient languages and literature, modern languages, belles lettres, 
including rhetoric, criticism and aesthetics, metaphysics and ethics, 
mathematics, natural philosophy and astronomy, chemistry, geology 
and mineralogy, the law department, the school of agriculture, the 
school of engineering, comprising civil engineering, architecture and 
mechanical engineering, and lastly, the new State College of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, which went into operation on the first day of 
May of the present year under the presidency of Wm. Leroy Broun, 
well known throughout the late Confederacy as one of the most scien- 
tific and energetic ordnance-officers during the late war. This college 
is the result of the agricultural land-scrip donated by Congress to those 
States in the Union desirous of encouraging the science of agriculture 
and the arts. Over one hundred students have already entered it, 
and it promises to become, next to the academic, the most prominent 
department of the University. A complete organisation of this 
college will be made so soon as the income of the fund appropriated 
for its maintenance is fully available, which will already partially be 
done during the current year. It will include then a course in mining 
engineering, in military tactics and military engineering, in building 
and architecture, and a course in general science. The whole Univer- 
sity is under the presidency of Chancellor A. A. Lipscomb, D. D., 
LL. D. Now in the seventy-second year of its existence, it is about 
entering upon a career of greatly enhanced usefulness. The pre- 
requisites for a successful great school are here happily united. In 
an elevated region of pure air and water, in the midst of a refined 
society, a climate celebrated for its cool and refreshing summer 
nights, where even during the hottest days a blanket at night is a 
necessity, withal of mild winters, and a singular absence of all oc- 
casions for intemperance and dissipation, Athens and its University 
must ever be a welcome spot for the people of the Cotton States 
seeking a refuge from semi-tropical suns, and an eminent school where 
they may place with confidence their sons, assured that they will be 
fully prepared there for the exigences of a new era now upon us. 

Our paper would be very incomplete if we failed to mention one of 
the old residents of Athens whose descendants are closely connected 
with the history of the late Confederacy: the father of General Cobb, 
who yielded up his life at Fredericksburg, and of Howell Cobb, the 
statesman. Dr. Hull has given us a delightful picture of the father 
of two great sons, and we give it in conclusion :— 

“Colonel John A. Cobb was a large man, I should say over six 
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feet high, and weighed no less than three hundred pounds. This 
magnitude, which men do not usually acquire until somewhat ad- 
vanced in life, gave him the appearance of being always an older 
man than he really was, and he was called the 0/7 Colonel by men 
older than himself, and this used to vex him not a little. It did not 
please him at all for one even younger than he to vacate a chair or 
seat for his accommodation, because it had the appearance of ‘making 
him out an old man,’ as he used to say. On one occasion when he 
was very anxious to get carriage-horses, a stranger brought a pair for 
him to try. He was timid about horses, and asked the writer to ride 
after them and see if they were gentle, The owner of the horses, 
after I had recommended them, spoke up in a lively way, ‘Come, old 
gentleman, get in and see them move.’ The Colonel turned his back 
to the man and walked off, saying indignantly, ‘I’ll have nothing 
to do with you nor your horses.’ He was very wretched when any of 
his children were sick, was a most liberal patron to his family physi- 
cian, and if any member of his household, white or black, in town or 
at the plantation, complained of a finger-ache, he would say: ‘ Well, 
why don’t you send for the doctor?’ He would no more think of 
making a prescription and administering a dose of medicine than of 
performing a surgical operation, and when the prescription had been 
made by the doctor, its administration was left entirely to Mrs. Cobb. 
He could never bring himself to coerce a child to take physic. It 
was an occasion of awful distress to him when one of the children 
had to have a tooth extracted. As soon as the doctor made his ap- 
pearance, he would retreat into the garden and establish a line of 
telegraph by posting servants at convenient distances, by whom, from 
one to another, the question would be sent, ‘Is it out?’ and the 
answer sent back, ‘ Not yet’; and in rapid succession the questions 
and answers would be transmitted until the joyful answer ‘Yes’ 
would reach him, when he would come in and congratulate the whole 
concern.” In the matter of family government his theory was ad- 
verse to that of Solomon, “ that a father should never whip his son,” 
which he carried out rigidly. “His mother might whip him, or his 
schoolmaster might whip him ; he would be benefitted in both cases ; 
but a father never, never! it would break his spirit and make him 
cowardly. Keep him at home, and never let him leave the house 
after dark. Boys acquire all their bad habits and wickedness by 
being permitted to roam the streets at night, and by attending all 
sorts of public exhibitions at night. Let him see all that is to be 
seen by day, but keep him at home at night.” The old Colonel’s 
success was certainly remarkable with this system of family govern- 
ment. The public life of his two distinguished sons is known 
throughout these States as eminently pure and lofty, and none that 
ever knew either fails to join in praises of their honorable conduct in 
whatever relates to the duties of a private citizen. 


. F, SCHALLER. 








DOROTHEA’S ROSES. 


(In FLorRENcE. ) 


ES,—here is the old cathedral ; 
Out of the glare and heat, 
We ’ll plunge in these depths of coolness, 
(— Take the frie-Dieu for a seat :) 


Bathe in this gloom your vision, 
So wearied with frescoed shows, 

And let the slow ripples of silence, 
Tide-like, around you close. 


Then at your ease, I’ll show you 
That picture of Carlo’s,*— the sight 

Of whose so ineffable sweetness, 
Prismed my dreams last night. 


Surely you’ve heard the legend, 
(Saint Cyprian hands it down,) 
Of the beautiful Dorothea 
Who was crowned with the fiery crown? 


Vo ?— Then sit as you’re sitting 
There, in that oaken stall, 
Just where the great rose-window 
Splendors the eastern wall,— 


Just where the sunset shivers 
Its darts on the altar-rail, 

And while the blue smoke of the incense 
Rises, I ’ll tell the tale. 


— There dwelt, (while the old religion 
For the golden East sufficed, 

While the Grecian Zeus was worshipped 
In the temples, instead of Christ,— 


When flame and rack and dungeon 
Awaited the neophyte 

Who turned from an idol’s statue, 
Or shrank from a pagan rite,)— 








*Carlo Dolce’s St. Dorothea. 


Dorothea’s Roses. 4Il 


In a fair Greek city, a maiden, 
Whose fame went all abroad 
Because of her wondrous beauty, 
And they called her Zhe gift of God. 


One day, as she passed, bestowing 
Offerings at Heré’s shrine, 
Strange words to her ear were wafted — 
New teachings that seemed divine. . 


She paused, and the hoary hermit 
Placed in her hands a scroll, 

— Saint John-the-Divine’s sweet Gospel — 
And she read—and believed the whole. 


Thereat, the fierce proconsul 
Rose in his wrath :—“ Deny 
This myth of the Galilean, 
Or thou, by the gods, shalt die!” 


Meekly she bowed before him, 
With a faith no threat could dim; 
—“He hath died for me, and I cannot, 
I cannct do less for Him /” 


As out through the gates of the city, 
They led her to meet her death, 
From the midst of his gay companions, 

Hilarion mocking saith — 


“Ha!—goest thou, lovely maiden, 
(Such joy on thy face I see,) 
Afar to some fair Elysium, 
Where thy bridegroom waits for thee? 


“If there an Hesperides garden 
Blooms, that is brighter than ours, 
Send me, beseech thee, in token, 
A spray of celestial flowers!” 


She smiled with a smile seraphic; 
—Is that of thy faith, the price? 

Then, verily, thou shalt have roses 
Gathered in Paradise.” 


Onward she went exulting, 

As though she were borne mid-air ; 
And lo! as she neared the pyre, 

A fair-haired boy stood there,— 
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In his hand, three dewy roses, 
Clustered about their stem: 

—“Ah, hasten,”—she said,—“ sweet angel ! 
Hilarion waits for them!” 


— Come now, and see Carlo’s picture 
Of the maiden, as she stands 
With the golden nimbus around her, 
And the roses within her hands. 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 








JULIAN FANE. 





HERE are few words more generally abused in the common 

speech of the world than the word Success and its correlative 
Failure ; and this for the reason that there is nothing which men 
habitually find more difficult than the viewing of things absolutely, 
or at least in relation to some standard outside of and above them- 
selves. The constant tendency of the human mind is towards false 
or partial estimates. People are too apt to imagine that the standard 
of their special tastes and opinions includes every possible test which 
can be legitimately applied to the actions of their fellows. The 
philosophy of expediency and worldly policy is of course not without 
its important truth. The world is wise in its generation ; and having 
settled for itself upon certain tests and criteria by which it shall 
determine merit and define success, it very consistently subjects all 
human action to the ordeal of these tests, and makes its verdict 
absolute upon the issue. Fame, wealth, and power may be indicated 
as the three great alternatives which the world offers as worthy aims 
and objects of endeavor ; and it may be broadly stated without fear 
of contradiction that a man’s success is measured in the estimate of 
the world by the advance which he may have made towards the 
attainment of at least some one of these great prizes of ambition. 
A. the famous artist, B. the wealthy merchant, C. the influential 
statesman, are successful men, while D., E. and F., who have never 
“got on in life,” who are merely humble, obscure, honest and con- 
tented units in the sum of existence, are of course failures, or at best 
nonentities. And so the man who would “succeed in life” has no 
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easy task. The world has taken up the Biblical axiom “ In the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou eat bread,” and has applied it with a force and 
vigor and unsparing impartiality which cannot be overstated. ‘Ye 
are idle, ye are idle!” was the cry of the old dispensation: “Go 
therefore now and work, for there shall no straw be given you, yet 
shall ye deliver the tale of bricks.” ‘The night once come,” cries 
in familiar tones the apostle of the new creed, “our happiness, our 
unhappiness, it is all abolished, vanished, clean gone, a thing that has 
been, not of the slightest consequence. But our work — behold that 
is not abolished! that has not vanished! Our work — behold that 
remains, or the want of it remains ; and that is now the sole question 
with us forevermore.” 

The voices are much the same, despite the long interval of time 
which divides their utterances, and the effect of this gospel of labor 
upon the history of mankind has been very remarkable. Often has 
the picture been drawn for us of the successful advocate, the enter- 
prising and wealthy merchant, the trusted and accomplished physician, 
toiling from morn far into night, without an hour they can call their 
own, without one moment of golden leisure brightening the long ex- 
panse of labor which is their life, still prolonging the struggle up to 
the very end, rarely if ever putting off their harness, until the stronger 
than they sets the battle in array against them and smites them down 
upon the well-stricken field. The few who from the vantage-ground 
of learned leisure have looked forth upon the swarming multitudes 
around them, who have perceived how the Moloch of modern life 
presses his victims to the wall, draining out from them in his service 
every drop of strength-giving blood, exhausting every pulsation of 
useful vitality, and finally casting them, bruised and withered corpses, 
into the great charnel-house of death,— the few who have thus looked 
upon these things in musing awe and wonder have asked in sorrowful 
perplexity and doubt: Whither does all this tend? and to what pur- 
pose is this waste? And what in general has the answer been? 
Look at the world’s ideal man. He must be calm and patient and 
sagacious and resolute and self-reliant. He must have a keen eye 
to discern his own advantage and a strong swift hand to seize it when 
discerned. He must not have a heart, for that will seduce him into 
perilous paths of emotion and unreason,— may even indeed lead him 
occasionally madly and absurdly to sacrifice his own advantage to the 
good of some other far less important to the world than he. Neither 
must he have a mind, except such keen clear “logic-engine” as may 
serve the purposes of his business or profession ; for then the false 
and delusive lights of imagination and fancy may gleam upon his 
path and obscure its straight outlines to his dazzled eyes. He must 
shun enthusiasm as a fatal snare; and around the vagaries of his 
emotional nature must be thrown the safe shield of his dauntless and 
disciplined will. Then shall riches flow to him and respect attend 
his steps, and at the last he shall sink calmly into his grave, and a 
pompous train shall follow his bier, and he shall be laid away with 
his fathers before him. And if, just here, one should ask that old 
familiar question: “And then?”—the world will pass it by with a 
shrug as a vain intangible issue, and will go on its several paths, one 
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to his farm and another to his merchandise, as its custom has been all 
through the immemorial years. 

Now this philosophy of life would no doubt be perfect but for two 
slight considerations which it appears to overlook. These considera- 
tions are, first, that man is a being of complex faculties and manifold 
capabilities ; and second, that his existence is not limited to this world 
or to this state of life. To show adequately how these considerations 
are ignored in the popular estimate of worldly success, would require 
an essay by itself, and would take me far beyond the limits of these 
introductory remarks. It is sufficient here simply to allude to them, 
and to suggest upon these points a few very desultory and imperfect 
reflections. Upon the first point then I would say, that if man is 
endowed with various and co-equal faculties and capacities, he has no 
right to starve one part of his nature for the sake of another ; he has 
no right to foster one set of faculties to the exclusion of others 
equally his own and equally capable of culture and development. 
The duty of man to himself consists in the harmonious development 
of his whole nature, not in the undue and abnormal cultivation of 
some one special talent along some single and narrow line of activity. 
Of course every man must have some particular profession or occupa- 
tion the pursuit of which calls forth and employs in a special manner 
some distinct set of faculties. The danger is, however, that adopting 
the world’s maxim that success can only be won by concentration 
upon and persistent attention to one thing, the man will overlook and 
neglect those co-ordinate parts of his many-sided nature whose func- 
tions happen to lie outside of and away from the special line of action 
which he has selected. For just here will he be confronted with 
the opposition between the world’s conception of success and that 
higher and broader conception which, if he be an honest and thought- 
ful man, he must have formed of the duty of a rational and immortal 
being to his infinite and imperishable nature. The voice of the world 
says in clear and unmistakable tones: “Life is short, far too short 
for the work you have to do. You cannot be a great and successful 
lawyer, merchant, physician, artist, unless abandoning all else, you 
devote yourself to and concentrate your energies upon the special 
and exclusive work which each of these professions demands. Unless 
you do this, your work is nothing, you will not succeed.” It requires 
some courage to reply, and no small fortitude to carry out the terms 
of the reply: “ True it may be that I cannot be a great and successful 
artist, merchant or physician, without the sacrifice which you demand 
of nine-tenths of my intellectual nature ; but I can refuse to make 
that sacrifice, and can still, and can therefore be what is better than 
all or any of these—I can be aman.” But let any one be assured 
to whom is given the strength and the patience to make this choice 
and to adhere to it, that his compensations will be greater, vastly 
greater, than his losses can ever be, if only the choice be honestly 
made and earnestly and wisely followed. He may not be “a success” 
here ; but he at least will not enter into his long hereafter maimed 
and incomplete, an “arrested development” as to all that is noblest 
and least selfish in his undying nature. For here comes in that 
second consideration of which I spoke, and which perhaps some 
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readers may have already contemptuously dismissed as outside of 
and beyond the question altogether. I do not mean here to take 
what is ordinarily called the religious view of man’s immortality ; but 
I mean simply to suggest to every one who believes that his personal 
existence does not end with his physical life, that that personal exist- 
ence in another stage of being will probably have to do with a larger 
and wider and less specialised activity than any which has absorbed 
his energies here. I do not expect to hold a brief in Heaven’s high 
chancery, or to mix and apply drugs in that land where there shall be 
no more pain; I do not expect to be a merchant or an artist or a 
mechanic there ; but I do expect to be a man, and if I have neglected 
the obvious duty of proportional self-development here, how can I 
fail to enter into that new sphere of activity with half my weapons 
dulled and rusted from disuse and neglect, a specialist without a 
specialty, an Othello whose only occupation has gone by forever? It is 
true of course that there must always be many men whose capacities 
are limited, and many besides whom the tyranny of circumstance 
forces into a narrower sphere of activity than their will would have se- 
lected. It is true also that much of the necessary work of the world 
must be done by men of this sort. All that can perhaps be fairly 
asked is that these concentrated workers should not look down upon 
and despise as utterly useless their more desultory brethren. And 
yet this request is almost from the very nature of the case a hopeless 
one. The tendency of narrow and specialised action is to contract 
the mind and to shut up and insulate the sympathies of the heart. A 
man, for instance, whose object in life is the accumulation of wealth, 
need not be an avaricious nor a mean man. He may really seek 
wealth for its secondary advantages, for the position and influence 
which it secures, for the means of doing good to others which it so 
abundantly supplies. Yet he can hardly fail to be a narrow man, a 
man intolerant of what he calls unpractical people, by which he means 
persons who have achieved nothing that to him is tangible and use- 
ful in life. Say to a man of this sort: “My dear Sir, you wish and 
desire wealth. Your theory of existence requires it. You are there- 
fore wise in your generation if you seek it diligently. I, on the other 
hand, do not wish for riches. My wants are few and simple, and 
them I can always supply. But I am a learner, a student in the vast 
school of Nature. I do not feel perhaps that I have an original or 
creative: mind, or that I am destined to add any great discovery to 
the crown of science. I shall not be likely therefore to achieve 
what you will rate as success, even in this my chosen sphere. I shall 
probably do nothing to make myself remembered ; and in the next 
generation my name doubtless will be clean put out. All my life I 
shall be a humble, but I hope an honest seeker after truth, wherever 
I can find her, and I shall train all the faculties I am conscious of 
possessing as carefully and thoroughly as I am capable of doing. 
You claim for yourself the right to direct and concentrate your 
energies upon your profession of merchant. I cheerfully concede to 
you that right, and claim for myself in my turn the privilege of giving 
to my profession — which is the developing of my whole being — all 
my energies and powers without being sneered at as unpractical and 
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visionary, or condemned as a failure and a mistake.” Appeal in this 
way to your “successful man” of the world, and the chances are ten 
to one that he will fail utterly to comprehend what you are talking 
about. At most, if he be a kind-hearted man, he will dismiss you 
with a pitying smile as a hare-brained enthusiast. And yet, when the 
smile has been smiled and the sneer sneered, and the rich man and 
the famous man and the useful man have gone their several ways in 
serene self-satisfaction, I doubt not that after all this man will go 
down to his narrow house of death one day justified rather than the 
others. “That life is long which answers life’s great end ;” and that 
end is not, whatever the world may say, to “make your mark,” to heap 
up riches, or even to improve the condition of your fellow-men. All 
these are good and worthy aims, provided your especial nature is fitted 
for their accomplishment, and provided too that you leave nothing 
higher and more worthy undone in order to attain them ; but after all 
your real duty is Zo de, not fo do; your true merit is measurable not by 
what you have achieved, but by what you are. And when the final 
verdict shall be made up, it may perhaps be found that the man who 
has most truly fulfilled the divine idea which his special personality 
was intended to exemplify, has never been known to the world at all, 
has left nothing behind him save perhaps a fair and fragrant memory, 
soon to be forgotten amid the changes and chances of the shifting 
generations of men. 


These reflections have been in part suggested by the perusal of a 
little volume lately published in England, in whose pages are recorded 
the life and character of a man whose name I have placed at the head 
of this paper. The biographer is Robert Lytton, better known to the 
reading world as “ Owen Meredith,” and Julian Fane was his intimate 
friend. From this memoir I propose to condense a brief account of 
this remarkable man, premising, however, for the benefit of those who 
accept the estimate of success against which I have been arguing, that 
in the record of this life they will find nothing worthy of their notice, 
no great deeds, no far-reaching renown, nothing which they will be 
content to receive as meriting the commendation of posterity. The 
life is almost utterly eventless—so lacking in incident indeed as to 
make the task of narration difficult and embarrassing. And yet I 
think it is impossible to read the brief memoir of Mr. Lytton without 
feeling all through that it is well in this material self-seeking age to 
have put on record this memorial of a character so unlike the spirit 
of its time and circumstances, if only that the other side of the familiar 
picture may be shown to us, and we may be led to consider whether 
a theory of life can be quite untrue which produces so beautiful and 
perfect a specimen as Julian Fane. 

Mr. Lytton’s Memoir begins with these words :— 

“There is a small class of men endowed with remarkable gifts 
whose superiority must yet remain always inadequately recorded. 
The evidences of it are chiefly in the impression which it makes upon 
those who have felt the personal influence of its possessors, and this 
impression is incommunicable. It is impossible, indeed, that such 
men should pass out of the world unmissed ; but they are like child- 
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less proprietors who lay up nothing for the distant heir. Their 
intellectual opulence is hospitably lavished upon personal friends, 
and bequeathes to their posthumous fame a title which can only be 
supported upon credit. Yet the influence of these men upon the 
society they adorn is too beneficent to be altogether evanescent. 
Their presence animates and sustains whatever is loveliest in social 
life. The world’s dim and dusty atmosphere grows golden in the 
light of it. Their mere look rebukes vulgarity. Their conversation 
elevates the lowest and brightens the dullest theme. Their intellec- 
tual sympathy is often the unacknowledged begetter of other men’s 
intellectual labor ; and in the charm of their companionship we are 
conscious of those benignant influences which the Greeks called 
Graces, but which Christianity has converted into Charities. 

“Such was the character of the man to whose memory these pages 
are dedicated. Had health and length of days been allotted to him, 
his rare intellectual and moral worth would doubtless have remained 
in evidence more durable than the grateful memory of friends, or this 
imperfect record of an existence too brief for the complete fulfilment 
of its affluent promise. 

“Very little, however, of all that was in him, or of all that came 
from him, survives in the few literary remains which are here col- 
lected. They are indeed but as broken fragments of dispersed 
masonry, which can suggest to the passing traveller no just idea of 
the general strength and symmetry of the edifice wherein they once 
occupied subordinate places. But the intrinsic value of such a life 
as Julian Fane’s must be estimated by the rarity of its own loveliness, 
and is fully expressed by its finished fulfilment of the finest type of 
intellectual high-breeding. He was, I think, the most graceful and 
accomplished gentleman of the generation he adorned ; and by this 
generation at least appropriate place should be reserved for the 
memory of a man in whose character the most universal sympathy 
with all the intellectual culture of his age was united to a refinement 
of social form, and a perfection of personal grace, which in spite of 
all its intellectual culture the age is sadly in want of. There is an 
artistry of life as well as of literature ; and the perfect knighthood of 
Sidney is no less precious to the world than the genius of Spenser.” 

Julian Henry Charles Fane was the son of John Fane Lord Burg- 
hersh, who in 1841 succeeded to the title and estates of his father as 
eleventh Earl of Westmoreland. Julian’s mother was Priscilla Welles- 
ley, the third daughter of the third Earl of Mornington, and to her he 
was indebted for the early cultivation of the many graces and talents 
which he inherited from her. Julian Fane was born at Florence in 
1827, and the first three years of his life were passed among “ those 
sweet influences which haunt the purple slopes of the Apennines and 
the sunny banks of the Val d’Arno.” Wordsworth has ascribed the © 
most permanent tendencies of his own mind to those influences of 
external nature which, mingling with the unconscious acquisitions of 
childhood, “lived along his life” through later years. And it is a re- 
mark of Mr. Lytton that when contemplating all the flower-like grace 
of his friend’s luxuriant nature, he has sometimes thought that there 
was a felicitous fitness in the fact that to this fair child the gods who. 
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loved him should have allotted so fair a birthplace as “the city of 
flowers.” Julian’s education was commenced at Harrow, but a severe 
illness interrupted his residence there, and in 1841 he rejoined his 
parents at Berlin, at which court Lord Burghersh was then residing 
as British minister. “The five years passed with them in the Prussian 
capital constituted,” says Mr. Lytton, “one of the most important 
educational periods of his life.” 

“Berlin was at that time the residence and the rendezvous of an 
unusual number of distinguished men. To a thoroughly sociable 
temperament and the exquisite amiability of perfect high breeding, 
Lord and Lady Burghersh united a keen taste for intellectual refine- 
ment. Lord Burghersh was himself an enthusiastic musician. His 
wife was a woman whose society was as delightful to artists and men 
of letters as to statesmen’and men of the world. In their hands the 
hotel of the British legation at Berlin became a sort of continental 
Holland House, where genius and beauty, science and fashion, litera- 
ture and politics could meet each other with a hearty reciprocal 
welcome. 

“Among the daily Aaditués of this agreeable house were Alexander 
von Humboldt, whose habit it was to dine there every Sunday ; Rauch, 
the sculptor ; Meyerbeer, whose conversation was as brilliant as his 
music; Felix Mendelssohn, and the painters Begas, Heusel, and 
Magnus.” 

“They are all gone,” writes Lady Burghersh to Mr. Lytton, “and I 
know not if their equals now exist. Rauch, the sculptor, was the perfect 
model of a fine old grand seigneur, both in look and manner, though 
born in a very humble position. With Humboldt, Meyerbeer, and 
Rauch I kept up correspondence as long as they lived. All knew and 
appreciated the charm, the talents and the beauty of the dear boy who 
was then my pride and joy. Meyerbeer especially adored him, and 
admired his singular musical talent, which from his childhood was 
remarkable.” 

In the midst of such society as this, and among influences of this 
nature, Julian Fane grew from childhood to manhood. When in 1844 
he was officially attached to his father’s mission at Berlin, he was only 
seventeen years old. It is easy to imagine the stimulating effect of 
such intercourse upon the intelligence of a naturally quick-witted and 
precocious boy. Doubtless too the predisposition to a diplomatic 
life which led him finally, after leaving college, to select that service 
as his profession, was fostered and confirmed by the experience and 
education of these early years. In 1847 he entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, with a mind already cultivated and developed far beyond 
the point to which even the graduates of most colleges attain at a 
much later age. His record at Cambridge was brilliant in the ex- 
treme. I cannot pause now to quote from the numerous letters fur- 
nished by old masters and fellow-pupils to Mr. Lytton in evidence of 
the esteem in which he was held by his comrades and contemporaries. 
Yet already we perceive one significant tendency of this man’s nature, 
which foreshadowed, as college-experiences so often do, his after-life. 
Despite his brilliant reputation he was chiefly remarkable for his 
general culture, and not for special eminence in any particular de- 
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partment of collegiate effort. He did not compete for honors, and 
the only prize he took was the Chancellor’s Medal for a poem on the 
Death of Queen Adelaide. He was remarkable, we are told by 
different persons, for “a fine and catholic taste in literature,” for “a 
marked preference for intellectual merit over rank and position in 
society,” and for “a rare capacity for commanding the sympathy of 
intellectual men ;” for “an accurate memory and ready wit which 
rendered immediately available for conversational effect the whole of 
his mental furniture ;” for “intellectual resources so well disciplined 
that they arranged themselves without confusion in logical line of 
battle at the first word of command.” Says Mr. Lytton, speaking of 
“the opulent many-sidedness of him” :— 

“ Poets, statesmen, orators and thinkers there have been and will 
be again, whose attainments in the special department of each could 
never perhaps have been equalled by him, even had he devoted to 
that exclusive development of any one of his many and great talents 
the concentrated energies of a life to which the fragility of his consti- 
tution denied longevity, whilst the favor of fortune absolved it from 
that necessity of definite labor which gives motive-power to latent 
capacity. But I never met before and have no hope to meet again a 
man in whom statesmen, poets and orators could immediately recognise 
so many and such high potentialities of worthy achievement in their 
own departments of intellectual activity.” 

“Nothing was more noticeable,” says he further on, “in the maturity 
of Julian’s character than the sincerity and delicacy of all its emotional 
manifestations. In his intercourse with women, he united to an almost 
boyish enthusiasm a manly chivalry of sentiment and grave tender- 
ness of gentle power which found exquisite expression in the charm- 
ing courtesy of his demeanor. Deferential without timidity, and 
cordial without familiarity, there was always in his manner towards 
them an indirect unuttered homage to the highest prerogatives of their 
sex, combined with an equally indirect indication of the reserved force 
of his own, which must I think have been singularly flattering and 
attractive. Like all men whose strength of character is of refined 
fibre, he had in his temperament something of the heroically feminine 
quality ; and this was felicitously reflected in the mingled delicacy 
and power of his physical frame and habitual gesture.” 

Want of space prevents me from quoting a most enthusiastic tribute 
from the distinguished pen of Mr. Sumner Maine. I must pass on as 
rapidly as possible to the later and more mature years of the brief 
life which had so brilliant a commencement. It was characteristic of 
the man that he gave up a most tempting and promising opening in 
Parliament because he was too conscientious to go there as a partisan. 
He was too clear-judging to overlook the weak points of all parties ; 
he could not “narrow his mind” to the partial and contracted view 
which the career of a party-politician demands. I will let Mr. Lytton 
tell the story of his return to diplomatic life, and of the character of 
his existence in that capacity, in his own words :— 

“In 1851 Lord Westmoreland quitted Berlin and was appointed 
British Minister at Vienna. Thither his son Julian accompanied him 
in the character of unpaid attaché to that mission. He was promoted 
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to the rank of second paid attaché in the winter of the same year, 
and to that of first paid attaché in the summer of 1853. The duties 
of first paid attaché to a large mission are often onerous. He or- 
ganises its mechanical work and assigns to each of his subordinates 
his appropriate labor, for the adequate performance of which the re- 
sponsibility rests with him, not with them. He keeps its archives, 
and the various registers of its current correspondence, political, 
commercial, consular and private. In German missions it is gener- 
ally the first attaché who undertakes the principal work of transla- 
tion, which is often heavy. In addition to these ‘duties Julian Fane, 
so long as Lord Westmoreland remained minister at Vienna, per- 
formed those of private secretary to his father. All this while he 
continued to mix largely in Viennese society ; of which, says one who 
knew him at that time, “he was the life and soul ; dancing at all the 
balls, acting in all the private theatricals, frequenting the clubs,” etc. 
Nevertheless his professional and social occupations did not prevent 
him from assiduously prosecuting his private studies and cultivating 
his many accomplishments. After a long day of professional business, 
followed by a late evening of social amusement, he would return in 
the small hours of the night to his books, and sit unwearied till sun- 
rise in the study of them. Nor did he then seem to suffer from this 
habit of late hours. His nightly vigils occasioned no appearance of 
fatigue the next day. This was probably the most active and ani- 
mated period of his life, and I think that during these years he read 
harder and more systematically than at any later time. In the year 
1842 he returned to England to superintend the publication of a small 
volume of poems of which it is now time to speak. 

“Julian Fane was the perfect realisation of a character as rare 
perhaps as that of the poet, the statesman, or the orator. But it is 
not any of these, and it essentially differs from them all. It is that 
of the man who partakes of them all, who understands, judges, and 
feels them all. Of him I use the word ‘accomplished’ only in the 
highest sense. The outcome of his complete individuality was thor- 
oughly original ; but it was not original poetry, original eloquence, or 
original intellect. It was original charm: a charm not only original 
but uigue, and which included a high degree of poetry, eloquence 
and intellect. He was a man of whom it might truly be said — 


‘All liberal natures his did hold, 
As the Ark held the world of old.’ 


His verses therefore must be regarded only as one of the incidental 
products of his multitudinous accomplishments, and as evidence of 
his many-sided sympathy with all forms of intellectual beauty. From 
this point of view they are remarkable. They are not the embodi- 
ments of those great objective conceptions which constitute the 
originality of creative poets; nor yet are they the spontaneous, irre- 
pressible bird-notes of that genuinely lyric temperament which un- 
consciously transmutes all subjective sensations into an original music 
of its own. They have been written partly to solace a passionate 
taste for poetry; partly as the choicest forms of expression for do- 
mestic affections deeply felt, and yet ideally contemplated.” 
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We need not linger over the specimens of verse which Mr. Lytton 
quotes in illustration of these remarks. The criticism I have quoted 
is just enough, and expresses the merits and demerits of Fane’s poetry 
very exactly. There is one incident connected with this phase of 
Julian Fane’s development, however, which ought not to be passed 
over. “From his earliest boyhood to the latest year of his life his 
mother’s birthday never came and went without being greeted by him 
with a tribute of song; neither business, nor pleasure, nor extreme 
physical pain ever interfered with the religious regularity of these 
annual dedications of an affection exalted into piety by the sacred 
tenderness and infinite depth of its devotion.” 

The rest of Julian Fane’s life was passed in the diplomatic service 
at various foreign missions. Nothing specially characteristic is to be 
found in Mr. Lytton’s memorial of these years, however interesting 
much that he narrates certainly is. In 1866 Fane married Lady 
Adine Cowper, and for two short years they lived together in perfect 
harmony and happiness. This fortunate union was, however, dis- 
solved by the untimely death of Lady Adine in 1868. Shortly 
before her death her husband, to the surprise of all his friends, 
resigned the secretaryship of embassy at Paris which he then held, 
“and retired from a profession of which he was one of the most 
brilliant ornaments, and of which the highest prizes lay so nearly in 
his grasp.” Mr. Lytton gives the true and characteristic reason for 
this step in the following words: “It would seem that at this period 
of his life Julian Fane was impressed by a just conviction that the 
continued prosecution of a profession which was incapable of satis- 
fying his strongest moral and intellectual requirements, would prove 
fatal to the redemption and development of powers which he recog- 
nised in himself. A really large and independent character cannot 
but be more or less narrowed and suppressed by daily exercise in 
those subservient ingenuities whereby a diplomatist must endeavor to 
give practical effect to instructions which at the best rarely inspire 
him with any moral or intellectual enthusiasm. I doubt not that 
Julian Fane now felt his hold upon life to be somewhat precarious, 
and that he seriously purposed to employ the remaining years of his 
existence in some work which should worthily exercise and worthily 
represent all that was best and highest in his nature.” And so he 
deliberately turned away from the prizes and rewards which might 
well have satisfied a more worldly but a less noble ambition, to seek 
that true and more perfect self-development which to him was far 
above rubies, and not to be exchanged for the fine gold of earthly 
fame. Health and strength failed him before this work was, to human 
apprehension at least, more than half done; and to use the words of 
his friend, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, quoted by Mr. Lytton, “ the world, 
which is ‘cold to all that might have been,’ never learned that future 
which his friends were well able to foresee.” 

A painful illness, on whose details I will not dweil, made the last 
year of his life one of suffering and affliction. A touching incident 
of these last days is recorded by his biographer :—“ On the evening 
of the 12th of March, 1870, his physical suffering was excessive. 
The following day was the birthday of his mother. That day had 
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never yet dawned upon a deeper sorrow than it now reawakened in 
the soul of her he loved so well, For the first time in all the long 
course of their tender intercourse she could not look forward to that 
accustomed and treasured tribute of dedicated song wherewith her 
son had never yet failed to honor the advent of this day. Yet she 
found what she dared not, could not anticipate. There lay upon her 
table, when she rose on that saddest of all her birthday anniversaries, 
a letter in the old beloved handwriting, which, with a few simple ut- 
terances of devoted affection, contained the two following sonnets. 
They are the last words ever written by Julian Fane. But this 
golden chain of votive verse into which from his earliest years he had 
woven, with religious devotion, the annual record of a life-long affec- 
tion, was not broken till life itself had left the hand that wrought it. 


AD MATREM. 
(London, March 13, 1870.) 
I 


When the vast heaven is dark with ominous clouds 
That lower their gloomful faces to the earth ; 
When all things sweet and fair are cloak’d in shrouds, 
And dire calamity and care have birth ; 
When furious tempests strip the woodlands green, 
And from bare boughs the hapless songsters sing ; 
When winter stalks, a spectre, on the scene, 
And breathes a blight on every living thing ; 
Then when the spirit of man by sickness tried, 
Half fears, half hopes that Death be at his side, 
Out leaps the sun and gives him life again. 
O Mother, I clasp’d Death; but seeing thy face, 
Leapt from his dark arms to thy dear embrace. 


II, 


So, like a wanderer from the world of shades, 

Back to the firm earth and familiar skies, 

Back to that light of love that never fades, 

The unbroken sunshine of thy blissful eyes, 

I come—to greet thee on this happy day 

That lets a fresh pearl on thy life appear, 

That decks thy jewelled age with fresh array 

Of good deeds done within the circled year ; 

So art thou robed in majesty of grace, 

In regal purple of pure womanhood ; 

Throned in thy high pre-eminence of place, 

Sceptred and crowned, a very Queen of Good. 
Receive my blessing, perfect as thou art, 
Queen of all good, and sovereign of my heart. 


Very shortly after, the brief bright life came to its silent end. 
Wherever any portion of that life had been passed Julian Fane left 
mourners. Out of many tributes to his memory which Mr. Lytton has 
preserved, I select two from widely different sources. The Queen of 
Prussia wrote to his mother: “Aprés avoir connu ce fils, si distingué 
depuis son adolescence, et aprés avoir pi juger de ce qu’il est devenu 
dans |’école de la vie, comment ne pas déplorer sa perte, 4 la fois 
pénible pour sa famille et pour son pays!” 

“From those who loved him,” writes Mr. Forster, “are gone the 
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joy of such a presence as they will hardly again see here, the bril- 
liancy and beauty of such intercourse as they can never hope to 
renew.” 


And now, what is the lesson which this life-story has for us? Shall 
we dismiss it with merely the contemptuous comment that here was no 
tangible achievement, no monumentum aere perennius, nothing to chal- 
lenge admiration or excite emulous endeavor? Julian Fane was not 
“a success.” I know it: he turned calmly and deliberately away 
from success when it almost wooed his grasp. He will not be re- 
membered long, even by those who knew him best and loved him 
most. I know it: human memories are happily brief, and Time’s 
merciful balm has a charm borrowed from Lethe wherewith its truest 
healing is done. No abiding monument of the beauty and the 
strength of this departed soul has been left to a world which never 
knows the blessings promised to those who, not having seen, have 
yet believed. Yet he who is faithful to his own highest ideal, who, 
doing his duty to his neighbor and his God, does not forget that 
involved therein is his no less imperative duty to his own God-given 
nature, soul and mind and spirit—this man, though he may not 
write his name upon the fammantia moenia mundi, will yet find that 
in the abiding book of a true immortality he is not unrecorded or 
unknown ; for every human spirit contains within itself the meaning 
and the justification of the divine thought of which it is the expres- 
sion, and in its eternal and everlasting development it will continue 
to manifest and unfold that thought when all that made the transitory 
value of earthly success has been left millenniums behind it in its 
triumphant progress towards perfection and peace. 

B, G. 


THE AMMERGAU PASSION-PLAY. 


[A LETTER FROM A VIRGINIA LaDy.] 


STARNBERG, Aug. 30, 1871. 





DEAR 


VE just got back from Ober-Ammergau to-day at 3 P.M., and 
although I feel as if I had been rolled down a hill, and sore and 
bruised, yet I must write while everything is fresh in my mind. Not 
that I fear to forget the Passion-play, for I never have had anything 
to affect me so much. On Sunday there were between seven and 
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eight thousand persons present ; crowned heads, princes and peasants 
all mingled together in one common audience to witness the only 
existing drama of the Dark Ages. As Mrs. G and Helen had 
already seen it, and would have gone only on my account, and the 
fatigue is great, I took Helen’s governess, a nice little German widow, 
who lost her husband in the last war. She speaks French, German, 
Italian, and English, and acted as interpreter and companion. We 
started Saturday morning at six o’clock, with our heavy walking-shoes, 
staff-umbrellas, glasses slung over one shoulder and shawls and 
waterproofs in another strap on the other shoulder, and small satchels, 
she carrying a basket of lunch. We came by the steamer over the 
lake to Seeshaupt, where there was a rush for the omnibuses, of 
which there were thirty. Then came the most tedious ride I ever 
took. The roads are fine but the springs of the omnibus were bad, 
the horses worse ; the whole “get up” put me in mind of our Con- 
federate ambulances. After crossing two mountains, the drivers 
making us dismount and walk up because the horses could not drag 
us, we reached Mannau, a small village lying between the Bavarian 
Alps and the Tyrol. Here we dined: bill of fare, Sundays, brown 
bread made with fennel-seed, beer, and currant-pie. In an hour we 
started, and then came the views. At every mile some new beauty : 
mountains so high that the tops were enveloped in clouds ; a rushing 
stream ; the road in some places now on the edges of the precipices, 
in others in the valleys ; picturesque cottages, with here and there a 
flock of sheep grazing on the brow of some hill ; a shrine, or a little 
country church; a cross or pile of stones by the roadside, telling 
where some poor fellow had met his fate. I have often seen pictures 
of the Tyrol, but never before realised its beauty. The road was 
filled with omnibuses, wagons, and every conceivable conveyance, 
and very many pedestrians— priests, monks, Capuchins, peasants 
from different parts of Europe, all going to the Ammergau as a pil- 
grimage. Our omnibus held thirteen persons, of whom two were from 
Austria, two from Munich, one French, two English ladies, one Italian, 
three Russians, one Swiss, and one American. The Swiss was a 
priest and spoke only German, but we carried on a chat through 
Frau After a ride of an hour the road became so steep that 
the horses had much difficulty in dragging the now empty omnibus. 
It followed the Loisach, a picturesque stream, which in winter they 
say becomes a frightful torrent. On each side of the Loisach rise 
almost perpendicularly two lofty mountains, as if to guard the pass: 
the Zugspitz, 10,000 feet, and the Wetterstein, 7ooo feet high. We 
walked up the Wetterstein. As we reached the summit of the pass 
we saw in the distance what seemed a dome surmounted by a cross, 
with two weights hanging down ; but on looking through the glass it 
turned out to be a rocky precipice called the Rofel, which rises 2000 
feet over against the village of Ober. On the top of this precipice 
the peasants have placed a colossal cross between two young pines, 
which look in the distance like pendant. weights. At the top of the 
pass, on a grassy slope of the mountain, stands the Benedictine 
monastery of Ettal. What an eye these monks have for scenery! for 
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from the world’s turmoils, as becomes their studious habits. The 
monastery of Ettal was founded in 1332 by the Emperor Ludovic, but 
was suppressed in 1803, and is now the property of a Bavarian noble- 
man, who uses part of it asa brewery. The church is very handsome, 
and contains some pictures by Tyrolese painters and a fine ceiling by 
Buoller. But the most curious object in it is a miraculous image of 
the Virgin and Child in white marble, which is placed over the great 
altar, and which, according to the legends of the place, was given to 
Ludovic by an angel. In going up the pass we met a merry German 
party from Munich, who spoke English, and were very proud of the 
accomplishment, and the gentleman took me under his special care. 
We went over the church together, he explaining everything, for he 
knew these mountains well. In glass coffins exposed to view are four 
skeletons, affirmed to be the remains of four warriors of the time of 
Ludovic, and cased in ancient armor adorned with jewels. We went 
up to the great altar, which was crowded with pilgrims, who kissed 
the Virgin and put money in a box placed beneath the statue. I put 
eight kreutzers in the box and looked at her with an imploring glance, 
in hopes she might relieve my weary bones ; but she did not, and I 
afterwards found that the glass of beer I drank at the brewery did me 
much more good. After leaving the brewery we walked to the Gast- 
haus, where we were to meet our omnibus. Alas for human expec- 
tations! it had gone on with our satchels and waterproofs. Mein 
Herr insisted upon my getting into his carriage, for he had come by 
carriage from Wilheim. The carriage was a real German affair, very 
commodious ; and our party, now of six inside and three out, was 
soon in motion. 

Three miles from Ettal is the village of Ober-Ammergau, in the 
valley of the Ammer, a small river from which it takes its name. It 
is completely shut in by the mountains, the frowning Rofel with its 
jagged peaks covered with pines; but the mountain range on the 
opposite side of the Ammer on which the village stands, though high, 
is softer. They are clothed with pine, but immediately behind the 
village are green grassy slopes. The village is composed of two- 
storied houses, with their overhanging roofs kept down in the winter 
storms by immense stones. Many of the houses have scenes from 
the Bible painted on their sides, the Virgin seeming the favorite sub- 
ject. It was after seven when we drove into the village, which looked 
its best in the glow of the setting sun. We secured our tickets for 
the play first and then made for No. 21, where we had written for 
rooms a week ago. Finding our room ready, we then started to find 
our satchels. No one could tell us of the omnibus, so we went to the 
house of Joseph Mair, who takes the part of Christ. His wife was in 
the kitchen and at once called him. As he came into the room his 
appearance and bearing startled me, so strong was the resemblance 
to the pictures we have of Christ — fully six feet high, in form perfect, 
dark hair and eyes, and full beard cut as in the pictures, the expres- 
sion of his face amiable and manner gentle. Frau stated our 
loss, and he started with us. We walked from place to place. In 
secret I was glad of an opportunity of seeing the man who was 
attracting so many. His voice was very gentle, and I was really 
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attracted towards him —a poor peasant and wood-carver, but whose 
life is so beautiful that out of the population of 2000 he is selected. 
He told me nothing could induce him to act the part again, the strain 
on the mental, nervous and physical powers was so great; but he 
added “It is a great privilege.” He gets nothing for it. 

Our search proving fruitless, he left us and sent his son to get our 
things. We went again to the house where the omnibus was to have 
stopped, and while there one of those sudden storms so frequent in 
the mountains came up; the rain came down in torrents, and when 
we got home we were wet through and through. As I entered the 
peasants’ common-room I found it filled with people. A Capuchin 
monk rushed up to me and began squeezing the water out of my 
skirts and pitying me ; another brought me a glass of beer ; but the 
old frau, our hostess, insisting upon our going to our rooms, put an 
end to these attentions. The access to our room was by a staircase 
about eighteen inches wide, with no banister, and leading into the 
room by means of a trap-door in the floor. It was like going up a 
ladder. 

Not expecting this calamity, we had brought no change, and all 
we could do was to accept the peasants’ dresses they offered. By 
this time Mair’s son came with our satchels and waterproofs, so the 
old frau decided we had better take coffee and go to bed, which we 
did. At four o’clock we were roused by the ringing of bells for mass, 
for the people begin the day “with solemn acts of worship to Him 
the details of whose passion were about to be enacted before their 
eyes, for thankful worship and edifying contemplation.” The church, 
by no means small, was filled with a devout congregation. Every one 
had a book in the vernacular and followed the service without diffi- 
culty. After the Nicene creed the priest returned into the vestry, 
where he left his chasuble, and went into the pulpit with his alb and 
stole. He read the Gospel for the day, and preached a short sermon, 
in which he impressed upon all the necessity of holy dispositions for 
the contemplation of the scenes for the day. After the sermon he 
said in German, “The Lord be with you,” to which all replied, “And 
with thy spirit.” He then turned to the east and repeated the 
Apostles’ creed in German, the whole congregation repeating it after 
him. After the creed all knelt and said the Lord’s prayer in Ger- 
man, and then a litany, the men and women repeating alternate 
verses. After the litany the priest returned to the altar, and went on 
with the rest of the mass. In addition to this high mass, five low 
masses are said, beginning at two in the morning. 

It had been raining with little intermission all night, and the pros- 
pects were of a wet day. At 7 A.M. a cannon was fired, and we all 
went to the theatre. It is a wooden building just outside of the town, 
between two rows of poplars, after the model of a Greek theatre. 
The proscenium is exposed to the sky, except a portion in the middle 
where most of the acting and all the tableaux are performed. On 
the front gable of this covered part a village artist has painted a 
starry firmament, with figures of Faith, Hope and Charity, and 
crowned it by a pelican and young. On the left is Pilate’s house, 
and on the right that of Annas, the high-priest, and beyond all 
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along the open space on either side the streets of Jerusalem stretch- 
ing away in the distance. The stage is one hundred and eighteen 
feet broad and one hundred and sixty-eight feet deep, and contains 
twenty thousand square feet. The seats in the auditorium rise tier 
above tier; half of them are open wooden benches uncovered. _ Be- 
hind these is a row of comfortable chairs for the royalty. Behind 
these are tiers of wooden benches, with backs and stuffed seats 
covered with canvas; this part of the theatre is roofed in. Ad- 
mission to all parts is by tickets, and the highest price is three 
florins (about $1.25); so you see the managers cannot be accused 
of avarice, as so great is the demand for tickets that they could make 
any charge they wished. 

The origin of ‘the Ammergau Passion-play is this:—In 1632 a 
pestilence raged in the valley of the Ammer, the infected districts 
being Paterkirchen, Eschelohe, and Rohlgust, all separated from 
Ammergau by a rampart of mountains. The inhabitants of the 
latter place took every precaution to protect their valley from the 
dread contagion ; but a native of Ammerthal, who worked during the 
summer as a day-laborer at Eschelohe, evaded the quarantine and 
entered the valley by a secret path in order to celebrate some festival 
with his family. He carried the infection with him, and the third day 
after his arrival he was a corpse. In three weeks eighty-four of the 
small community perished ; and the survivors despairing of human aid, 
made their prayer to God and registered a solemn vow, if he heard their 
cry and removed the plague, they would represent every ten fears, 
“for thankful remembrance and edifying contemplation, and by help 
of the Almighty, the sufferings of Jesus the Saviour of the world.” 
So runs the local tradition, which goes on to say that the prayer was 
heard, for “not a single person died of the plague after the vow was 
made, though many were infected by it.” In the following year the 
first fulfilment of the vow was made, and since then has been con- 
tinued without intermission every ten years. Last year was the year, 
but many of the actors were taken off by the conscription ; so this 
year the Passion-play took place. The first representation was on 
June 24th, and since then every Sunday till September 24th. The 
sanction of the King has to be obtained before each representation. 
The text used was written by a monk of the Ettal monastery; the 
music used now was composed by Rochus Dealer, who was the 
schoolmaster at Ammergau in 1802, and who died in 1822. He is 
buried in the churchyard. The music is simple and very beautiful. 
It is not allowed to be published, and is learned by the performers 
only, so jealous are they in guarding it. Visitors are also forbidden 
to take notes during the performance. 

When we reached the theatre we found it already crowded ; but as 
our seats were numbered we soon secured them. Every variety of dress 
was represented, from the latest fashions to the poorest peasant’s. The 
orchestra were all in the traditional Tyrolese costume, consisting of 
a shooting-jacket with green collar and facings, a waistcoat adorned 
with two rows of shining silver buttons, short breeches reaching within 
two inches of the knee, and green woollen leggings covering the calf 
but leaving the knee and about an inch of the small part of the leg 
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exposed. A stout boot reaches to the ankle, and the head is covered 
with the broad-brimmed hat, adorned with a bunch of cock’s feathers 
and flowers and cord and tassels of gold. Over this costume in 
rainy weather the hunter wears a loose covering, like a blanket with 
a hole cut in the centre. The orchestra numbered about fifty mu- 
sicians, and was led by the schoolmaster, who was dressed in great 
style. They played the overture, which was very beautiful; and at 
eight o’clock a gun was fired, and as its last echo died away among 
the mountains, the choristers entered, eight men and twelve women. 
They were all dressed alike in a loose robé which came to the feet, 
over which was a white muslin tunic which came to the knee, and 
over this a long mantle, open in front and reaching almost to the 
ground. The robes and mantles were of different colors. The 
chorus entered from corresponding doors on either side of the pro- 
scenium, and arranged themselves in a row, the tallest in the middle. 

The play consists of a series of acts in the life of our Lord, be- 
ginning with his entrance into Jerusalem on an ass, the people 
bearing palms before him, and his clearing the temple of the money- 
changers. Each act is preceded by one or more types from the Old 
Testament represented in tableaux vivants, and the duty of the 
chorus is to explain each type with its appropriate lesson to the 
audience. The corypheus, a handsome, bearded baritone, the only 
man in the chorus who wears any beard, sang or recited in monotone 
a short explanation of the type and ensuing act. When the chorus 
have sung their part about half through, they divide and file off to 
the right and left of the drop-scene. As they are doing this the 
curtain rises and you see the type in tableaux. ‘These tableaux are 
wonderful for the grace and beautiful combination of the figures, 
sometimes there being five hundred persons on the stage, men, 
women, and children of even three years. I timed one picture, and 
it was ten minutes, and yet I could not detect the slightest movement 
even with my opera-glass. After the tableau the chorus leave the 
stage, and some incident in the life of our Lord is acted by the 
respective characters. A libretto is published in English, so I could 
follow the tableaux and acts very well, although none of the dia- 
logues are published. Everything was in low German, and Frau 
told me she could understand very little of it; but I knew the inci- 
dents so well that I could follow them easily. 

The play opens with Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise by an 
angel wielding a flaming sword. The second tableau is a cross with 
a figure clasping it and some children kneeling around, while the 
chorus, also kneeling, chant a beautiful prayer. The curtain falls 
and the chorus retire. After a short interval you see a motley crowd 
of men, women and children in Oriental dresses, with branches in 
their hands, approaching through one of the streets of Jerusalem. 
At the end of the procession is a figure clad in a purple robe and 
crimson cloak, riding an ass. The figure is striking, but his look is 
worn and sad. His hair is parted in the middle, and falls over his 
shoulders. This is Joseph Mair, who represents Christ. As the 
procession winds along they sing a welcome to the Son of David. 
The curtain rises and the Temple is seen, with the money-changers. 
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Jesus dismounts, goes in and overturns the tables, and drives the 
money-dealers out. There is a dignity about Mair’s manner that I 
little expected to see in a peasant. The next tableau was Joseph’s 
brethren plotting his death. The act which followed showed the 
priests and Pharisees discussing the propriety and the means of putting 
Jesus to death. The next tableau represents Tobias taking leave of 
his parents ; next a tableau in which the forlorn bride in the Canticles 
adjures the maidens to give her tidings of her beloved ; then follows 
an act in which Jesus takes leave of his mother and friends, and where 
Mary anoints him and Judas murmurs at the waste. Fourth tableau 
represents King Ahasuerus putting away Vashti, and raising Esther 
to her forfeited throne. Act following is Christ and his disciples in 
Olivet, and his last journey to Jerusalem. The city is seen in the 
soft glow of sunset, and he stops and bewails his coming doom. 
This was acted with great pathos. He selects two of his disciples, 
Peter and John, and sends them to provide a room for the Passover. 


They separate, and you see them again entering the city, and they 


approach a lad at the fountain. The next scene is Judas, who is 
alone, dallying with his evil thoughts. One Pharisee and then an- 
other join him, and he is at last prevailed on to go to the Sanhedrim 
to seal the compact of betrayal. I never saw better acting. A 
tableau followed, representing the Israelites fed with manna in the 
desert. In this picture there were three hundred figures in every 
variety of position, yet not a single figure could be found fault with, 
even children of three years. The manna was represented by pieces 
of silver paper. ‘The sun shone out clearly, and I could have looked 
for hours on this scene, the most beautiful tableau I ever saw. The 
next was the same grouping of figures, and two men bearing the 
wonderful bunch of grapes. Succeeding these tableaux was the cele- 
bration of the Last.Supper. The Lord and disciples appear seated 
at table, evidently after the picture of Leonardo da Vinci. Jesus 
went to each and gave the bread and wine, to each separately, as we 
do in the Episcopal Church ; he then girds himself with a towel and 
washes the disciples’ feet. It was all done so solemnly that all seemed 
impressed ; and when Christ gives the benediction and the disciples 
rise to follow their Master to Gethsemane, and the curtain fell, there 
was a sigh throughout the audience. The next tableau was the sons 
of Jacob selling Joseph to the Midianites; this followed by Judas 
before the Sanhedrim. After some chaffing he receives the thirty 
pieces of silver. His eagerness, the counting them with the hurry of 
a guilty conscience, the putting them into his bag, and his rushing 
out to fulfill his promise, was the most perfect acting. Before the 
bargain is completed, Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea plead for 
justice in vain, and then leave the council. The next tableau was 
Adam and Eve with their children tilling the ground, followed by 
another tableau : Joab while kissing Amasa thrusts the sword into his 
side. This picture is typical of Judas’ kiss of treachery. After these 
tableaux, Christ appears with his disciples in the Garden of Geth- 
semane. Our Saviour’s prayers, the appearance of the angels, the 
heavy sleep of the disciples, their being suddenly roused by the 
approach of the soldiers, Judas rushing up and kissing our Lord, all 
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is represented with great solemnity and fidelity to the Gospel narra- 
tive. Then followed a rest of an hour, and at one o’clock the play 
began again by a tableau representing Micaiah the prophet smitten 
on the face because he told the truth of King Ahab. This was typical 
of Christ in his examination before the high-priest smitten on the face, 
which scene came next. The next tableau was Naboth condemned 
to death on false accusation ; a second represents Job laughed at by 
his friends and his own wife. The next scene is Christ before 
Caiaphas ; he is found guilty and condemned. The conduct of the 
soldiers, Peter’s denial and the crowing of the cock, the look Jesus 
gives Peter—all is represented. The next scene is Judas’ remorse 
and his appeal to the council ; he then rushes out and is seen hanging 
himself. Then follows the scene before Herod, and then before 
Pilate. The scene before Herod is introduced by a tableau repre- 
senting King David’s servants insulted by the King of Ammon. The 
next scene, before Pilate’s judgment-seat, is a long and exciting one, 
and is faithfully rendered. After are two tableaux: the first, in which 
Joseph’s brethren show Jacob the coat of many colors covered with 
blood ; the second, the sacrifice of Abraham on Mount Moriah. Then 
follow the scourging of Jesus, the crown of thorns, the purple robe of 
scorn. This scene was so true that many around me, even men, 
burst into tears, and I felt cold chills pass over me. This was fol- 
lowed by two tableaux: Joseph presented in magnificence to the 
people in time of famine as their saviour, and the sacrifice of the goat 
by Moses and Aaron for the sins of the people. Then follows the 
last scene before Pilate, and he releases Barabbas and condemns 
Jesus. A tableau represents Isaac bearing the wood for the sacrifice 
up Mount Moriah, typical of Jesus bearing his cross up Calvary. A 
second shows the brazen serpent which Moses puts upon a cross ; 
then followed the scene Jesus bearing his cross and the multitude 
following. Exhausted, Jesus sinks beneath the cross, and Simon the 
Cyrenian bears it. As he passes along he meets a group of women 
and children, and repeats those memorable words “ Ye daughters of 
Jerusalem,” etc. The procession passes, followed at a distance by 
Mary, John, and some others. The curtain falls, and soon rises, and 
the cross is seen with Christ upon it, and on each side the two thieves. 
You hear before the curtain rises the strokes of the hammer, and I 
shuddered to think of the scene of which these sounds were ominous. 
As the curtain slowly rose two crosses are seen, already erect, each 
bearing its victim. Between them is a latter cross, with a sad wan 
figure nailed to it. It is slowly raised and fixed erect in its socket. 
The head is crowned with thorns and the face bedewed with blood. 
You see the nail-heads in his hands and feet, the blood slowly oozing 
out of the wounds. Of course I knew that the hands were not pierced, 
yet the deception is wonderful. The secret of it is only revealed to 
the man who personates Christ, and to those who nail him to the 
cross and who take him down. The figure is covered by a close- 
fitting flesh-colored tricot, and about the loins linen is tied. All the 
circumstances of the crucifixion are gone through — the seven words 
on the cross, the casting of dice for the robe, the breaking the limbs 
of the thieves, the piercing the side of Christ, his look at his mother 
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and then at John. As he sinks his head and dies, a roll of thunder is 
heard, and Nature seems to lend her aid to the verisimilitude of the 
scene, for there was a sombre hue over all the band as the pale figure 
cried “It is finished!” At this point a lad rushes in and says the 
veil of the temple is rent. Every eye was strained, and I felt as if 
afraid to draw my breath. The crowd slowly withdraws, and Mary, 
Mary Magdalene, John, and a few others only are left. By-and-bye 
Joseph of Arimathea comes with an order to take the body. 

The descent from the cross, a most difficult achievement, was 
managed perfectly. Two ladders were planted against the cross, 
one before and one behind. Two men mounted and placed a long 
strip of linen across the chest and under the arms of the body, the 
ends being drawn up behind and allowed to fall to the ground over 
the arms of the cross. ‘The man on the ladder behind draws out the 
nails from each hand. As‘the last was drawn out this man released 
his hold on the cloth, and the upper part of the body dropped gently 
over the shoulders of the man in front, who slowly descended with 
his burden to the ground, where a white sheet is laid at Mary’s feet. 
As the body is laid on it the women crowd around. It is then 
wrapped and reverently lifted into the sepulchre. There was a sob 
through the audience, for we all felt the scene which had been so 
perfectly acted. Then followed the various incidents of the resur- 
rection, the earthquake, the confusion of the Roman guard, the 
opening of the sepulchre, the visits of the disciples and women, the 
different appearances of Christ, and finally the ascension. He is 
seen among his disciples, and suddenly he is seen to ascend. I only 
wished these last two scenes had been omitted ; but as this drama is 
intended for a simple people who have warm hearts and a lively 
imagination, they of course felt that each act of Christ’s life must be 
carried out. 

And thus ended the most remarkable relic still surviving of the 


old religious drama. 
* * 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 
THE GARDEN BY MOONLIGHT. 


HERE was but one heavy heart at the dinner-table that day ; 
but Nina’s pride was proof against any disclosure of suffer- 
ing, and, though she was tortured by anxiety and fevered with doubt, 
none — not even Kate — suspected that any care weighed on her. 

As for Kate herself, her happiness beamed in every line and linea- 
ment of her handsome face. The Captain— to give him the name by 
which he was known —had been up that day, and partaken of an 
afternoon tea with his aunt and Kate. Her spirits were excellent, 
and all the promise of the future was rose-colored and bright. The 
little cloud of what trouble the trial might bring was not suffered to 
darken the cheerful meeting, and it was the one only bitter in their 
cup. 

To divert Curtis from this theme, on which, with the accustomed 
malapropos of an awkward man, he wished to talk, the young men led 
him to the subject of Donogan and his party. 

““T believe we'll take him this time,” said Curtis. ‘‘ He must have 
some close relations with some one about Moate or Kilbeggan, for it 
is remarked he cannot keep away from the neighborhood ; but who 
are his friends, or what they are meditating, we cannot guess.” 

“Tf what Mdlle. Kostalergi said this morning be correct,’”’ remarked 
Atlee, “conjecture is unnecessary. She told Dick and myself that 
every Irishman is at heart a rebel.” 

*T said more or less of one, Mr. Atlee, since there are some who 
have not the courage of their opinions.” 

“T hope you are gratified by the emendation,” whispered Dick ; 
and then added aloud, “ Donogan is not one of these.” 

“He’s a consummate fool,” cried Curtis bluntly. “He thinks the 
attack of a police-barrack or the.capture of a few firelocks will revo- 
lutionise Ireland.” 

“ He forgets that there are twelve thousand police officered by such 
men as yourself, Captain,” said Nina, gravely. 

“Well, there might be worse,” rejoined Curtis, doggedly, for he was 
not quite sure of the sincerity of the speaker. 

“What will you be the better of taking him?” said Kilgobbin. “If 
the whole tree be pernicious, where’s the use of plucking one leaf off 
it?” 

“The Captain has nothing to do with that,” said Atlee, “any more 
than a hound has to discuss the morality of fox-hunting — his busi- 
ness is the pursuit.” 

“T don’t like your simile, Mr. Atlee,” said Nina, while sie whis- 
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pered some words to the Captain, and drew him in this way into a 
confidential talk. 

“T don’t mind him at all, Miss Nina,” said Curtis; “he’s one of 
those fellows on the Press, and they are always saying impertinent 
things, to keep their little talents in wind. I'll tell you, in confidence, 
how wrong he is. I have just had a meeting with the Chief Secretary, 
who told me that the Popish bishops are not at all pleased with the 
leniency of the Government; that, whatever ‘healing measures’ Mr. 
Gladstone contemplates, ought to be for the Church and the Catholics ; 
that the Fenians or the Nationalists are the enemies of the Holy 
Father ; and that the time has come for the Government to hunt them 
down, and give over the rule of Ireland to the Cardinal and his 
party.” 

“That seems to me very reasonable, and very logical,” said Nina. 

“Well, it is and it is not. If you want peace in the rabbit-warren, 
you must banish either the rats or the rabbits ; and, I suppose, either 
the Protestants or the Papists must have it their own way here.” 

“Then you mean to capture this man?” 

“We do—we are determined on that. And, what’s more, I’d hang 
him if I had the power.” 

“ And why?” 

“Just because he isn’t a bad fellow! There’s no use in hanging a 
bad fellow in Ireland —it frightens nobody ; but if you hang a re- 
spectable man, a man that has done generous and fine things, it 
produces a great effect on society, and is a terrible example.” 

“There may be a deep wisdom in what you say.” 

“Not that they’ll mind me for all that. It’s the men like myself, 
Miss Nina, who know Ireland well, who know every assize town in 
the country, and what the juries will do in each, are never consulted 
in England. They say, ‘Let Curtis catch him — that’s his business.’ ” 

“ And how will you do it?” 

“T’ll tell you. I haven’t men enough to watch all the roads ; but 
I'll take care to have my people where he’s least likely to go, that is, 
to the North. He’s a cunning fellow is Dan, and he’d make for the 
Shannon if he could; but now that he knows we’re after him, he’l! 
turn to Antrim or Derry. He’ll cut across Westmeath and make 
North, if he gets away from this.” 

“That is a very acute calculation of yours; and where do you 
suspect he may be now —I mean, at this moment we're talking?” 

“ He’s not three miles from where we’re sitting,” said he, in a low 
whisper, and a cautious glance round the table. “ He’s hid in the 
bog outside. There’s scores of places there a man could hide in and 
never be tracked ; and there’s few fellows. would like to meet Dono- 
gan single-handed. He’s as active as a rope-dancer, and he’s as 
courageous as the devil.” 

“It would be a pity to hang such a fellow.” 

“There’s plenty more of the same sort—not exactly as good as 
him, perhaps, for Dan was a gentleman once.” 

“ And is, probably, still?” 

“Tt would be hard for him, with the rapscallions he has to live 
with, and not five shillings in his pocket besides.” 

28 
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“TI don’t know, after all, if you'll be happier for giving him up to 
the law. He may have a mother, a sister, a wife, or a sweetheart.” 

“He may have a sweetheart, but I know he has none of the others. 
He said, in the dock, that no man could quit life at less cost — that 
there wasn’t one to grieve after him.” 

“Poor fellow! that was a sad confession.” 

“We're not all to turn Fenians, Miss Nina, because we’re only 
children and unmarried.” 

“You are too clever for me to dispute with,” said she, in affected 
humility ; “ but I like greatly to hear you talk of Ireland. Now, what 
number of people have you here?” 

“T have my orderly and two men to patrol the demesne; but to- 
morrow we’ll draw the net tighter. We'll call in all the party from 
Moate, and from information I have got, we’re sure to track him.” 

“ What confidences is Curtis making with Mdlle. Nina?” said Atlee, 
who, though affecting to join the general conversation, had never 
ceased to watch them. 

“The Captain is telling‘me how he put down the Fenians in the 
rising of ’61,” said Nina, calmly. 

“ And did he? I say, Curtis, have you really suppressed rebellion 
in Ireland?” 

“No; nor won’t, Mr. Joe Atlee, till we put down the rascally press 
—the unprincipled penny-a-liners that write treason to pay for their 
dinner.” 

“ Poor fellows!” replied Atlee. ‘Let us hope it does not interfere 
with their digestion. But seriously, mademoiselle, does it not give 
you a great notion of our insecurity here in Ireland when you see to 
what we trust law and order.” 

“ Never mind him, Curtis,” said Kilgobbin. “When these fellows 
are not saying sharp things, they have to be silent.” 

While the conversation went briskly on, Nina contrived to glance 
unnoticed at her watch and saw that it wanted only a quarter of an 
hour to nine. Nine was the hour she had named to Donogan to be 
in the garden, and she already trembled at the danger to which she 
had exposed him. She reasoned thus: “So reckless and fearless is 
this man that, if he should have come determined to see me, and I 
do not go to meet him, he is quite capable of entering the house 
boldly, even at the cost of being captured. The very price he would 
have to pay for his rashness would be its temptation.” 

A sudden cast of seriousness overcame her as she thus thought, 
and Kate, perceiving it, rose at once to retire. 

“You were not ill, dearest Nina? I saw you grow pale, and I 
fancied for a moment you seemed faint.” 

“No; a mere passing weakness. I shall lie down and be better 
presently.” 

“ Ana then you’ll come up to aunt’s room — I call godmother aunt 
now — and take tea with Gorman and us all?” 

“Yes, I’ll do that after a little rest. I’ll take half-an-hour or so of 
quiet,” said she in broken utterances. “I suppose the gentlemen 
will sit over their wine ; there’s no fear of their breaking up.” 

“Very little fear, indeed,” said Kate, laughing at the word. “ Papa 
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made me give out some of his rare eld ’41 wine to-day, and they’re 
not likely to leave it.” 

“ By-bye, then, for a little while,” said Nina, dreamily, for her 
thoughts had gone off on another track. “I shall join you later 
on.” 

Kate tripped gaily up the stairs, singing pleasantly as she went, for 
hers was a happy heart and a hopeful. 

Nina lingered for a moment with her hand on the banister, and 
then hurried to her room. 

It was a still cold night of deep winter, a very faint crescent of a 
new moon was low in the sky, and a thin snow-fall, slightly crisped 
with frost, covered the ground. Nina opened her window and looked 
out. All was still and quiet without — not a twig moved. She bent 
her ear to listen, thinking that on the frozen ground a step might 
perhaps be heard, and it was a relief to her anxiety when she heard 
nothing. The chill, cold air that came in through the window warned 
her to muffle herself well, and she drew the hood of her scarlet cloak 
over her head. Strong-booted and with warm gloves, she stood for a 
moment at her door to listen, and finding all quiet, she slowly de- 
scended the stairs and gained the hall. She started affrighted as she 
entered, thinking there was some one seated at the table, but she 
rallied in an instant, as she saw it was only the loose horseman’s coat 
or cloak of the chief constable, which, lined with red and with the 
gold-laced cap beside it, made up the delusion that alarmed her. 

It was not an easy task to withdraw the heavy bolts and bars that 
secured the massive door, and even to turn the heavy key in the lock 
required an effort ; but she succeeded at length, and issued forth into 
the open. 

“ How I hope he has not come ; howI pray he has not ventured!” 
said she to herself as she walked along. “ Leave-takings are sad 
things, and why incur one so full of peril and misery too? When I 
wrote to him, of course I knew nothing of this danger, and it is 
exactly his danger will make him come.” She knew of others to 
whom such reasonings would not have applied, and a scornful shake 
of the head showed that she would not think of them at such a 
moment. The sound of her own footsteps on the crisp ground made 
her once or twice believe she heard some one coming, and as she 
stooped to listen, the strong beating of her heart could be counted. 
It was not fear —at least not fear in the sense of a personal danger 
— it was that high tension which great anxiety lends to the nerves, 
exalting vitality to a state in which a sensation is as powerful as a 
material influence. 

She ascended the steps of the little terraced mound of the rendez- 
vous, one by one, overwhelmed almost to fainting by some imagined 
analogy with the scaffold, which might be the fate of him she was 
going to meet. 

He was standing under a tree, his arms crossed on his breast, as 
she came up. The moment she appeared he rushed to meet her, and 
throwing himself on one knee, he seized her hand and kissed it. 

“Do you know your danger in being here?” she asked, as she 
surrendered her hand to his grasp. 
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“T know it all, and this moment repays it tenfold.” 

“You cannot know the full extent of the peril; you cannot know 
that Captain Curtis and his people are in the Castle at this moment, 
that they are in full cry after you, and that every avenue to this spot 
is watched and guarded.” 

“What care I! Have I not this?” And he covered her hand 
with kisses. 

“Every moment that you are here increases your danger, and if my 
absence should become known, there will be a search after me. I 
shall never forgive myself if my folly should lead to your being cap- 
tured.” 

“Tf I could but feel my fate was linked with yours, I’d give my life 
for it willingly.” 

“Tt was not to listen to such words as these I came here.” 

“Remember, dearest, they are the last confessions of one you shall 
never see more. They are the last cry of a heart that will soon be 
still for ever.” 

“No, no, no!” cried she, passionately. “There is life enough left 
for you to win a worthy name. Listen to me calmly now. I have 
heard from Curtis within the last hour all his plans for your capture ; 
I know where his patrols are stationed, and the roads they are to 
watch.” 

“ And did you care to do this?” said he, tenderly. 

“T would do more than that to save you.” 

“Oh, do not say so!” cried he, wildly, “or you will give me such a 
desire to live as will make a coward of me.” 

“Curtis suspects you will go northward ; either he has had informa- 
tion or computes it from what you have done already.” 

“He is wrong, then. When I go hence, it shall be to the court- 
house at Tullamore, where I mean to give myself up.” 

“ As what?” 

“ As what I am—a rebel, convicted, sentenced, and escaped, and 
still a rebel.” 

“You do not, then, care for life?” 

Do I not, for such moments of life as this!” cried he, as, with a 
wild rapture he kissed her hand again and again. 

“ And were I to ask you, you would not try to save your life?” 

“To share that life with you there is not anything I would not dare. 
To live and know you were another’s is more than I can face. Tell 
me, Nina, is it true you are to be the wife of this soldier? —I cannot 
utter his name.” 

“T am to be married to Mr. Walpole.” 

“What, to that contemptuous young man you have already told me 
so much of? How have they brought you down to this?” 

“There is no thought of bringing down ; his rank and place are 
above my own —he is by family and connection superior to us all.” 

“And what is he, or how does he aspire to you? Is the vulgar 
security of competence to live on— is that enough for one like you? 
is the well-balanced good breeding of common politeness enough to 
fill a heart that should be fed on passionate devotion? You may link 
yourself to mediocrity, but can you humble your nature to resemble it? 
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Do you believe you can plod on the dreary road of life without an 
impulse or an ambition, or blend your thoughts with those of a man 
who has neither?” 

She stood still, and did not utter a word. 

“There are some —I do not know if you are one of them — who 
have an almost shrinking dread of poverty.” 

“T am not afraid of poverty.” 

“It has but one antidote, 1 know—intense love! The all-power- 
ful sense of living for another begets indifference to the little straits 
and trials of narrow fortune, till the mind at last comes to feel how 
much there is to live for beyond the indulgence of vulgar enjoyments ; 
and if, to crown all, a high ambition be present, there will be an 
ecstasy of bliss no words can measure.” 

“ Have you failed in Ireland?” asked she, suddenly. 

“ Failed, so far as to know that a rebellion will only ratify the sub- 
jection of the country to England ; a reconquest would be slavery. 
The chronic discontent that burns in every peasant heart will do 
more than the appeal to arms. It is slow, but it is certain.” 

“ And where is your part?” 

“My part is in another land ; my fortune is linked with America— 
that is, if I care to have a fortune.” 

“ Come, come, Donogan,” cried she, calling him inadvertently by 
his name, “men like you do not give up the battle of life so easily. 
It is the very essence of their natures to resist pressure and defy 
defeat.” 

“So I could; so I am ready to show myself. Give me but hope. 
There are high paths to be trodden in more than one region of the 
globe. There are great prizes to be wrestled for, but it must be by 
him who would share them with another. Tell me, Nina,” said he 
suddenly, lowering his voice to a tone of exquisite tenderness, “have 
you never, as a little child playing at that game of what is called seek- 
ing your fortune, wandered out into some thick wood or along a 
winding rivulet to meet whatever little incident imagination might 
dignify into adventure, and in the chance heroism of your situation 
have you not found an intense delight? And if so in childhood, why 
not see if adult years cannot renew the experience? Why not see if 
the great world be not as dramatic as the small one? I should say it 
is still more so. I know you have courage.” 

“ And what will courage do for me?” asked she, after a pause. 

“ For you, not much ; for me, everything.” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“T mean this —that if that stout heart could dare the venture and 
trust its fate to me —to me, poor, outlawed, and doomed, there would 
be a grander heroism in a girl’s nature than ever found home in a 
man’s.” 

* And what should I be?” 

“My wife within an hour; my idol while I live.” 

“There are some who would give this another name than courage,” 
said she, thoughtfully. 

“ Let them call it what they will, Nina. Is it not to the unbounded 
trust of a nature that is above all others that I, poor, unknown, 
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ignoble as I am, appeal when I ask —Will you be mine? One word 
— only one ; or, better still —” 

He clasped her in his arms as he spoke, and drawing her head 
towards his, kissed her cheek rapturously. 

With wild and fervent words he now told her rapidly that he had 
come prepared to make her the declaration, and had provided every- 
thing, in the event of her compliance, for their flight. By an unused 
path through the bog they should gain the main road to Maryborough, 
where a priest well known in the Fenian interest would join them in 
marriage. The officials of the railroad were largely imbued with the 
Nationalist sentiment, and Donogan could be sure of safe crossing to 
Kilkenny, where the members of the party were in great force. 

In a very few words he told her how, by the mere utterance of his 
name, he could secure the faithful services and devotion of the 
people in every town or village of the kingdom. “The English have 
done this for us,” cried he, “and we thank them for it. They have 
popularised rebellion in a way that all our attempts could never have 
accomplished. How could I, for instance, gain access to those little 
gatherings at fair or market, in the yard before the chapel, or the 
square before the court-house— how could I be able to explain to 
these groups of country people what we mean by a rising in Ireland ? 
what we purpose by a revolt against England? how it is to be carried 
on, or for whose benefit? what the prizes of success, what the cost of 
failure? Yet the English have contrived to embody all these in one 
word, and that word my name!” 

There was a certain artifice, there is no doubt, in the way in which 
this poorly-clad and not distinguished-looking man contrived to sur- 
round himself with attributes of power and influence, and his self- 
reliance imparted to his voice as he spoke a tone of confidence that 
was actually dignified. And besides this there was personal daring, 
for his life was on the hazard, and it was the very contingency of 
which he seemed to take the least heed. 

Not less adroit too was the way in which he showed what a shock 
and amazement her conduct would occasion in that world of her 
acquaintances — that world which had hitherto regarded her as es- 
sentially a pleasure-seeker, self-indulgent and capricious. “* Which 
of us all,’ will they say, ‘could have done what that girl has done? 
Which of us, having the world at her feet, her destiny at her very 
bidding, would go off and brave the storms of life out of the heroism 
of her own nature? How we all misread her nature! how wrongfully 
and unfairly we judged her! In what utter ignorance of her real 
character was every interpretation we made! How scornfully has 
she, by one act, replied to all our misconstruction of her! Whata 
sarcasm on all our worldliness is her devotion !’” 

He was eloquent, after a fashion, and he had, above most men, the 
charm of a voice of singular sweetness and melody. It was clear as 
a bell, and he could modulate its tones till, like the drip drip of water 
on a rock, they fell one by one upon the ear. Masses had often been 
moved by the power of his words, and the mesmeric influence of 
persuasiveness was a gift to do him good service now. 

There was much in the man that she liked. She liked his rugged 
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boldness and determination ; she liked his contempt for danger and his 
self-reliance ; and, essentially, she liked how totally different he was 
to all other men. He had not their objects, their hopes, their fears, 
and their ways. To share the destiny of such a man was to ensure a 
life that could not pass unrecorded. There might be storm, and even 
shipwreck, but there was notoriety — perhaps even fame! 

And how mean and vulgar did all the others she had known seem 
by comparison with him ; how contemptible the polished insipidity 
of Walpole, how artificial the neatly turned epigrams of Atlee. How 
would either of these have behaved in such a moment of danger as 
this man’s? Every minute he passed there was another peril to his 
life, and yet he had no thought for himself — his whole anxiety was 
to gain time to appeal to her. He told her she was more to him than 
his ambition—she saw herself she was more to him than life. 
The whirlwind rapidity of his eloquence also moved her, and the 
varied arguments he addressed, now to her heroism, now to her self- 
sacrifice, now to the power of her beauty, now to the contempt she 
felt for the inglorious lives of common-place people—the ignoble 
herd, who passed unnoticed. All these swayed her, and after a long 
interval in which she had heard him without a word, she said in a 
low murmur to herself, “ I will do it.” 

Donogan clasped her to his heart as she said it, and held her for 
some seconds in a fast embrace. “At last I know what it is to love,” 
cried he, with rapture. 

“Look there!” cried she, suddenly disengaging herself from his 
arm. “They are in the drawing-room already. I can see them as 
they pass the windows. I must go back, if it be for a moment, as I 
should be missed.” 

“Can I let you leave me now?” he said, and the tears were in his 
eyes as he spoke. 

“T have given you my word, and you may trust me,” said she, as 
she held out her hand. 

“T was forgetting this document ; this is the lease or the agreement 
I told you of.” She took it and hurried away. 

In less than five minutes afterwards she was among the company in 
the drawing-room. 

“ Here have I been singing a rebel ballad, Nina,” said Kate, “and 
not knowing the while it was Mr. Atlee who wrote it.” 

“What, Mr. Atlee,” cried Nina, “is the ‘Time to Begin’ yours?” 
And then, without waiting for his answer, she seated herself at the 
piano, and striking the chords of the accompaniment with a wild and 
vigorous hand, she sang : — 


If the moment is come and the hour to need us, 
If we stand man to man, like kindred and kin ; 
If we know we have one who is ready to lead us, 
What want we for more than the word to begin? 


The wild ring of defiance in which her clear, full voice gave out 
these words, seemed to electrify all present, and to a second or two 
of perfect silence, a burst of applause followed, that even Curtis, with 
all his loyalty, could not refrain from joining. 
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“Thank God, you’re not a man, Miss Nina,” cried he, fervently. 

“I’m not sure she’s not more dangerous as she is,” said Lord Kil- 
gobbin. ‘“There’s people out there in the bog, starving and half 
naked, would face the Queen’s Guards if they only heard her voice 
to cheer them on. Take my word for it, rebellion would have died 
out long ago in Ireland if there wasn’t the woman’s heart to warm it.” 

“If it were not too great a liberty, Mdlle. Kostalergi,” said Joe, 
“T should tell you that you have not caught the true expression of 
my song. The brilliant bravura in which you gave the last line, im- 
mensely exciting as it was, is not correct. The whole force consists 
in the concentrated power of a fixed resolve — the passage should be 
subdued.” 

An insolent toss of the head was all Nina’s reply, and there was a 
stillness in the room, as, exchanging looks with each other, the 
different persons there expressed their amazement at Atlee’s daring. 

“Who’s for a rubber of whist?” said Lord Kilgobbin, to relieve the 
awkward pause. “Are you, Curtis? Atlee, I know, is ready.” 

“ Here is all prepared,” said Dick. “Captain Curtis told me before 
dinner that he would not like to go to bed till he had his sergeant’s 
report, and so I have ordered a broiled bone to be ready at one o'clock, 
and we'll sit up as late as he likes after.” 

“Make the stakes pounds and fives,” cried Joe, “and I should 
pronounce your arrangements perfection.” 

“With this amendment,” interposed my lord, “that nobody is ex- 
pected to pay!” 

“T say, Joe,” whispered Dick, as they drew nigh the table, “my 
cousin is angry with you; why have you not asked her to sing?” 

“Because she expects it; because she’s tossing over the music 
yonder to provoke it; because she’s in a furious rage with me: that 
will be nine points of the game in my favor,” hissed he out between 
his teeth. 

“ You are utterly wrong — you mistake her altogether.” 

“Mistake a woman! Dick, will you tell me what I a know, if I 
do not read every turn and trick of their tortuous nature? They are 
occasionally hard to decipher when they’re displeased. It’s very big 
print indeed when they’re angry.” 

“You're off, are you?” asked Nina, as Kate was about to leave. 

“Yes ; I’m going to read to him.” 

“To read to Aim/” said Nina, laughing. ‘ How nice it sounds, 
when one sums up all existence in a pronoun. Good-night, dearest— 
good-night,” and she kissed her twice. And then, as Kate reached 
the door, she ran towards her, and said, “ Kiss me again, my dearest 
Kate!” 

“I declare you have left a tear upon my cheek,” said Kate. 

“Tt was about all I could give you as a wedding present,” muttered 
Nina, as she turned away. 

“ Are you come to study whist, Nina?” said Lord Kilgobbin, as 
she drew nigh the table. 

“No, my lord. I have no talent for games, but I like to look at 
the players.” 

Joe touched Dick with his foot, and shot a cunning glance towards 

him, as though to say, “Was I not correct in all I said?” 
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“Couldn’t you sing us something, my dear? we’re not such infat- 
uated gamblers that we’ll not like to hear you — eh, Atlee?” 

“Well, my lord, I don’t know, I’m not sure —that is, I don’t see 
how a memory for trumps is to be maintained through the fascinating 
charm of Mademoiselle’s voice. And as for cards, it’s enough for 
Miss Kostalergi to be in the room to make one forget not only the 
cards, but the Fenians.” 

“Tf it was only out of loyalty, then, I should leave you!” said she, 
and walked proudly away. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
NeExtT Morninc. 


THE whist party did not break up till nigh morning. The sergeant 
had once appeared at the drawing-room to announce that all was 
quiet without. There had been no sign of any rising of the people, 
nor any disposition to molest the police. Indeed, so peaceful did 
everything look, and such an air of easy indifference pervaded the 
country, the police were half disposed to believe that the report of 
Donogan being in the neighborhood was unfounded, and not im- 
possibly circulated to draw off attention from some other part of the 
country. 

This was also Lord Kilgobbin’s belief. “The man has no friends, 
or even warm followers, down here. It was the merest accident first 
led him to this part of the country, where besides we are all too 
poor to be rebels. It’s only down in Meath, where the people are 
well off and rents are not too high, that people can afford to be 
Fenians.” 

While he was enunciating this fact to Curtis, they were walking up 
and down the breakfast-room, waiting for the appearance of the ladies 
to make tea. 

“T declare it’s nigh eleven o’clock,” said Curtis, “and I meant to 
have been over two baronies before this hour.” 

“Don’t distress yourself, Captain. The man was never within fifty 
miles of where we are. And why would he? It is not the Bog of 
Allen is the place for a revolution.” 

“It’s always the way with the people at the Castle,” grumbled out 
Curtis. “They know more of what’s going on down the country than 
we that live there! It’s one despatch after another. Head-centre 
Such-a-one is at the ‘Three Cripples.’ He slept there two nights ; he 
swore in fifteen men last Saturday, and they’ll tell you where he bought 
a pair of corduroy breeches, and what he ate for his breakfast ¢ 

“T wish we had ours,” broke in Kilgobbin. ‘‘Where’s Kate all 
this time?” 

“ Papa, papa, I want you for a moment ; come here to me quickly,” 
cried Kate, whose head appeared for a moment at the door. “ Here’s 
very terrible tidings, papa dearest,” said she, as she drew him along 
towards his study. “Ninais gone! Nina has run away!” 

“Run away for what?” 
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“Run away to be married ; and she is married. Read this, or I’ll 
read it for you. A country boy has just brought it from Mary- 
borough.” 

Like a man stunned almost to insensibility, Kearney crossed his 
hands before him, and sat gazing out vacantly before him. 

“Can you listen to me? can you attend to me, dear papa?” 

“Go on,” said he, in a faint voice. 

“It is written in a great hurry, and very hard to read. It runs 
thus: ‘ Dearest,—I have no time for explainings nor excuses, if I 
were disposed to make either, and I will confine myself to a few facts. 
I was married this morning to Donogan—the rebel: I know you 
have added the word, and I write it to show how our sentiments are 
united. As people are prone to put into the lottery the numbers 
they have dreamed of, I have taken my ticket in this greatest of all 
lotteries on the same wise grounds. I have been dreaming adventures 
ever since I was a little child, and it is but natural that I marry an 
adventurer.’” . 

A deep groan from the old man made her stop ; but as she saw that 
he was not changed in color or feature, she went on :— 

““* He says he loves me very dearly, and that he will treat me well. 
I like to believe both, and I do believe them. He says we shall be 
very poor for the present, but that he means to become something or 
somebody later on. I do not much care for the poverty, if there is 
hope ; and he is a man to hope with and to hope from. 

“You are, in a measure, the cause of all, since it was to tell me he 
would send away all the witnesses against your husband that is to be, 
that I agreed to meet him, and to give me the lease which Miss O’Shea 
was so rash as to place in Gill’s hands. This I now send you.’”’ 

“ And this she has sent you, Kate?” asked Kilgobbin. 

“Yes, papa, it is here, and the master of the Swad/ow’s receipt for 
Gill as a passenger to Quebec.” 

“ Read on.” 

“There is little more, papa, except what I am to say to you —to 
forgive her.” 

“T can’t forgive her. It was deceit —cruel deceit.” 

“Tt was not, papa. I could swear there was no forethought. If 
there had been she would have told me. She told me everything. 
She never loved Walpole ; she could not love him. She was marry- 
ing him with a broken heart. It was not that she loved another, but 
she knew she could have loved another.” 

“Don’t talk such muddle to me,” said he, angrily. “You fancy 
life is to be all courting, but it isn’t. It’s house-rent, and butchers’ 
bills and apothecaries’, and the pipe-water —it’s shoes, and school- 
ing, and arrears of rent, and rheumatism, and flannel waistcoats, and 
toothache have a considerable space in Paradise!” And there was 
a grim comicality in his utterance of the word. 

“She said no more than the truth of herself,” broke in Kate. 
“With all her queenly ways, she could face poverty bravely —I 
know it.” 

“ So you can—any of you, if a man’s making love to you. You 
care little enough what you eat, and not much more what you wear, if 
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he tells you it becomes you ; but that’s not the poverty that grinds 
and crushes. It’s what comes home in sickness ; it’s what meets you 
in insolent letters, in threats of this or menaces of that. But what do 
you know about it, or why do I speak of it? She’s married a man 
that could be hanged if the law caught him, and for no other reason, 
that I see, than because he’s a felon.” 

“T don’t think you are fair to her, papa.” 

“Of course I’m not! Is it likely that at sixty I can be as great a 
fool as I was at sixteen?” 

“So that means that you once thought in the same way that she 
does?” 

“T didn’t say any such thing, miss,” said he, angrily. “Did you 
tell Miss Betty what’s happened us?” 

“T just broke it to her, papa, and she made me run away and read 
the note to you. Perhaps you'll come and speak to her.” 

“T will,” said he, rising, and preparing to leave the room. “I'd 
rather hear I was a bankrupt this morning than that news!” And 
he mounted the stairs, sighing heavily as he went. 

“Isn’t this fine news the morning has brought us, Miss Betty!” cried 
he, as he entered the room with a haggard look and hands clasped 
before him. “Did you ever dream there was such disgrace in store 
for us?” 

“This marriage you mean?” said the old lady, drily. 

“Of course I do —if you call it a marriage at all.” 

“TI do call it a marriage—here’s Father Tierney’s certificate—a 
copy made in his own handwriting. ‘Daniel Donogan, M. P., of 
Killamoyle, and Innismul, County Kilkenny, to Virginia Kostalergi, 
of no place in particular, daughter of Prince Kostalergi, of the same 
localities, contracted in holy matrimony this morning at six o’clock, 
and witnessed likewise by Morris M’Cabe, vestry clerk — Mary 
Kestinogue, her mark.’ Do you want more than that?” 

“Do I want more? Do I want a respectable wedding? Do I 
want a decent man—a gentleman—a man fit to maintain her? Is 
this the way she ought to have behaved? Is this what we thought of 
her?” 

“Tt is not, Maurice Kearney—you say truth. I never believed so 
well of her till now. I never believed before that she had anything 
in her head but to catch one of those English puppies, with their soft 
voices and their sneers about Ireland. I never saw her that she 
wasn’t trying to flatter them and to please them, and to sing them 
down, as she called it herself—the very name fit for it! And that 
she had the high heart to take a man not only poor, but with a rope 
round his neck, shows me how I wronged her. I could give her five 
thousand this morning to make her a dowry, and to prove how I 
honor her.” 

“ Can any one tell who he is? What do we know of him?” 

“ All Ireland knows of him ; and, after all, Maurice Kearney, she 
has only done what her mother did before her.” 

“Poor Matty!” said Kearney, as he drew his hand across his 
eyes. 


“Ay, ay! Poor Matty, if you like ; but Matty was a beauty run 
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to seed, and, like the rest of them, she married the first good-looking 
vagabond she saw. Now, this girl was in the very height and bloom 
of her beauty, and she took a fellow for other qualities than his whis- 
kers or his legs. They tell me he isn’t even well-looking —so that 
I have hopes of her.” 

“Well, well,” said Kearney, “he has done you a good turn anyhow 
—he has got Peter Gill out of the country.” 

“ And it’s the one thing that I can’t forgive him, Maurice, just the 
one thing that’s fretting me now. I was living in hopes to see that 
scoundrel Peter on the table, and Counsellor Holmes baiting him in a 
cross-examination. I wanted to see how the lawyer wouldn’t leave 
him a rag of character or a strip of truth to cover himself with. How 
he’d tear off his evasions, and confront him with his own lies, till he 
wouldn’t know what he was saying or where he was sitting. I wanted 
to hear the description he would give of him to the jury; and I’d go 
home to my dinner after that, and not wait for the verdict.” 

“ All the same, I’m glad we’re rid of Peter.” 

“Of course you are. You’re a man, and well-pleased when your 
enemy runs away ; but if you were a woman, Maurice Kearney, you’d 
rather he’d stand out boldly and meet you, and fight his battle to the 
end. But they haven’t done with me yet. I'll put that little black- 
guard attorney, that said my letter was a lease, into Chancery; and it 
will go hard with me if I don’t have him struck off the rolls. There’s 
a small legacy of five hundred pounds left me the other day, and with 
the blessing of Providence the Common Pleas shall have it. Don’t 
shake your head, Maurice Kearney—I’m not robbing any one. Your 
daughter will have enough and to spare —” 

“Oh, godmother!” cried Kate, imploringly. 

“Tt wasn’t I, my darling, that said the five hundred would be better 
spent on wedding-clothes or house-linen. That delicate and refined 
suggestion was your father’s. It was his lordship made the remark.” 

It was a fortunate accident at that conjuncture that a servant 
should announce the arrival of Mr. Flood, the Tory J.P., who, 
hearing of Donogan’s escape, had driven over to confer with his | 
brother-magistrate. Lord Kilgobbin was not sorry to quit the field, 
where he’d certainly earned few laurels, and hastened down to meet 
his colleague. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 
THE END. 


WHILE the two justices and Curtis discussed the unhappy condition 
of Ireland, and deplored the fact that the law-breaker never appealed 
in vain to the sympathies of a people whose instincts were adverse to 
discipline, Flood’s estimate of Donogan went very far to reconcile 
Kilgobbin to Nina’s marriage. 

“Out of Ireland, you’ll see that man has stuff in him to rise to 
emineuce and station. All the qualities of which home manufacture 
would only make a rebel, will combine to form a man of infinite 
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resource and energy in America. Have you never imagined, Mr. 
Kearney, that if a man were to employ the muscular energy to make 
his way through a drawing-room that he would use to force his pas- 
sage through a mob, the effort would be misplaced, and the man 
himself a nuisance? Our old institutions, with all their faults, have 
certain ordinary characteristics that answer to good breeding and 
good manners—reverence for authority, respect for the gradations 
of rank, dislike to civil convulsion and such like. We do not sit 
tamely by when all these are threatened with overthrow ; but there 
are countries where there are fewer of these traditions, and men like 
Donogan find their place there.” 

While they debated such points as these within-doors, Dick Kearney 
and Atlee sat on the steps of the hall-door and smoked their cigars. 

“T must say, Joe,” said Dick, “that your accustomed acuteness 
cuts but a very poor figure in the present case. It was no later than 
last night you told me that Nina was madly in love with you. Do 
you remember, as we went up-stairs to bed, what you said on the 
landing? ‘That girl is my own. I may marry her to-morrow or this 
day three months.’” 

“And I was right.” 

“So right were you that she is at this moment the wife of another!” 

“ And cannot you see why?” 

“IT suppose I can; she preferred him to you, and I scarcely blame 
ner.” 

“No such thing ; there was no thought of preference in the matter. 
If you were not one of those fellows who mistake an illustration, and 
see everything in a figure but the parallel, I should say that I had 
trained too finely. Now had she been thoroughbred, I was all right: 
as a cock-tail, I was all wrong!” 

“T own I cannot follow you.” 

* “Well, the woman was angry, and she married that fellow out of 
pique.” 

“Out of pique!” 

“JT repeat it. It was a pure case of temper. I would not ask her 
to sing. I even found fault with the way she gave the rebel ballad. 
I told her there was an old lady — Americanly speaking — at the 
corner of College Green, who enunciated the words better, and then 
I sat down to whist, and would not even vouchsafe a glance in return 
for those looks of alternate rage or languishment she threw across 
the table. She was frantic. I saw it. There was nothing she 
wouldn’t have done. I vow she’d have married even you at that 
moment. And with all that, she’d not have done it if she’d been 
‘clean-bred.’ Come, come, don’t flare up, and look as if you’d strike 
me. On the mother’s side she was a Kearney, and all the blood of 
loyalty in her veins ; but there must have been something wrong with 
the Prince of Delos. Dido was very angry, but her breeding saved 
her: she didn’t take a Head-Centre because she quarrelled with 
Eneas.” 

“You are, without exception, the most conceited —” 

“No, not ass —don’t say ass, for I’m nothing of the kind. Con- 
eeited, if you like, or rather if your natural politeness insists on 
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saying it, and cannot distinguish between the vanity of a puppy and 
the self-consciousness of real power ; but come, tell me of something 
pleasanter than all this personal discussion — how did Mademoiselle 
convey her tidings? have you seen her note? was it ‘transport?’ was 
it high-pitched, or apologetic?” 

“ Kate read it to me, and I thought it reasonable enough. She had 
done a daring thing, and she knew it ; she hoped the best, and in any 
case she was not faint-hearted.” 

“ Any mention of me?” 

“Not a word —your name does not occur.” 

“T thought not; she had not pluck for that. Poor girl, the blow 
is heavier than I meant it.” 

“She speaks of Walpole ; she encloses a few lines to him, and tells 
my sister where she will find a small package of trinkets and such 
like he had given her.” 

“ Natural enough all that. There was no earthly reason why she 
shouldn’t be able to talk of Walpole as easily as of Colenso or the 
cattle-plague ; but you see she could not trust herself to approach 
my name.” 

“You'll provoke me to kick you, Atlee.” 

“In that case I shall sit where I am. But I was going to remark 
that as I shall start for town by the next train, and intend to meet 
Walpole, if your sister desires it, I shall have much pleasure in taking 
charge of that note to his address.” 

“All right, I'll tell her. I see that she and Miss Betty are about 
to drive over to O’Shea’s Barn, and I’ll give your message at once.” 

While Dick hastened away on his errand, Joe Atlee sat alone, 
musing and thoughtful. I have no reason to presume my reader 
cares for his reflections, nor to know the meaning of a strange smile, 
half-scornful and half-sad, that played upon his face. At last he rose 
slowly, and stood looking up at the grim old castle and its quaint 
blending of ancient strength and modern deformity. “Life here, I 
take it, will go on pretty much as before. All the acts of this drama 
will resemble each other, but my own little melodrama must open 
soon. I wonder what sort of house there will be for Joe Atlee’s 
benefit?” 

Atlee was right. Kilgobbin Castle fell back to the ways in which 
our first chapter found it, and other interests — especially those of 
Kate’s approaching marriage —soon effaced the memory of Nina’s 
flight and runaway match. By that happy law by which the waves of 
events follow and obliterate each other, the present glided back into 
the past, and the past faded till its colors grew uncertain. 

On the second evening after Nina’s departure, Atlee stood on the 
pier of Kingston as the packet drew up at the jetty. Walpole saw 
him, and waved his hand in friendly greeting. “What news from 
Kilgobbin?” cried he, as he landed. 

“ Nothing very rose-colored,” said Atlee as he handed the note. 

“Ts this true?” said Walpole, as a slight tremor shook his voice. 

“ All true.” 

“Isn't it Irish ?— Irish the whole of it?” 

“So they said down there, and, stranger than all, they seemed 
rather proud of it.” 














MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 





T has become perfectly plain, even to the most careless observer 
of our systems, that legislation in America bearing upon the 
marital relation is rapidly approaching to the liberality of earlier 
and more corrupt times. Believing as we do that around the family 
fireside ideas are imbibed and impressions made that cling to and 
color all our after-lives, we have looked upon this course of legislation 
with great concern and apprehension. We have watched in vain for 
some of the great and good economists in our land to lift up their 
voices against a tendency which all history proves to be so deleterious 
to a nation. Whether it be the prime cause or not, certain it is that 
liberality in obtaining divorces has invariably preceded the downfall 
of every great nation of antiquity. If anything has been written on 
this side the water, or the other for that matter, warning the American 
people against this impending danger, we have not been so fortunate 
as to see it. In writing this article we do not mislead ourself into 
the belief that we can throw any great hindrance in the way of so 
great and growing an evil; we only seek, hopefully, the satisfaction 
every good man should have in that he placed on record Azs protest 
against such. If we do more we shall be gratified: we can do no less. 
So far as we know, the statute we will quote, from the books of one 
of our States, corresponds in most with all the broader statutes of 
other States on this subject :— 

“The court of chancery has power to divorce from the bonds of 
matrimony, upon bill filed by the aggrieved party, for the causes 
following, to wit: rst. In favor ~ eamcert party, when the other was at 
the time of the marriage physicafly and incurably incapacitated from 
entering into the marriage state ; 2d. For adultery ; 3d. For voluntary 
abandonment from bed and board for two years next preceding the 
filing of the bill; 4th. Imprisonment in the penitentiary of this or any 
other State for two years or longer; 5th. The commission of unna- 
tural crime either before or after the marriage; 6th. For becoming 
addicted, after marriage, to habitual drunkenness.” 

In some of the States in the Union the grounds for obtaining 
divorce are even broader and more liberal than in the statute just 
quoted ; but not desiring to lay our case before the public in an ex- 
treme light, we take rather the medium than the advanced position. 
Taking into consideration the defection caused by the first radical 
step in this direction, and the subsequent joining in by other States 
in the same course, we can well surmise that it is only a question of 
time for all the backward States to legislate up to the full standard 
of liberality in this matter. 

We start out with the well-settled proposition that happiness is the 
ultimate aim of all human life and action. Laws are enacted but for 
this purpose. They prescribe what shall be our rights, and by this 
means any infringement of them (i. ¢. our chances for obtaining hap- 
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piness) can be prevented or punished. As perfection is impossible 
in human law, the nearest approximate to it is, or should be, the 
study and aim of the lawgiver. Laws as well as all other rules and 
customs for governing human action, are but experiments at best. 
We try them: if they be good, we hug them closely ; if they be bad, 
we must drop them, however dear the theory upon which they are 
based. In condemning or commending any law, the economist should 
first search the history of jurisprudence, and find if such law had ever 
before been in force, and its usefulness. If healthful and happy in 
its effect, he should recommend and zealously support it ; if corrupt- 
ing and deleterious, he should oppose and condemn it with even 
greater zeal. It is difficult to tell which should have the main 
responsibility for the other—a bad law for corrupt society, or dis- 
ordered society for an unwholesome law. The purpose of a law is 
not, as’ was said by the commentator, to adridge natural liberty. Law 
can give no right that we have not naturally: it can do no more than 
proscribe what shall be our wrongs—be preventive or penal. No 
man can have the natural right to perpetrate a wrong ; this would be 
as much a violation of natural as artificial Jaw. Although Hobbes’ 
theory of innate humanity is barbarous, still we do think that the 
substratum of man’s character is selfishness. Thus we arrive at the 
conclusion that the eager and restless exercise of this natural love of 
selfish gratification leads to an impinging upon the rights and comforts 
of others ; and the legislator, by giving way to this tendency in place 
of restraining it, makes the law itself in a great measure, we sometimes 
think, the causa causans of the disorder. It is plain to us that legis- 
lators, before they listen to the public clamor for a new law, should 
discover whether its enactment will be a gradual flowing down of the 
law with the bad current of popular passion, or a manly attempt te 
breast it. Any legislation upon the marriage state, striking as it does 
at the very root of all human happiness, should be considerate, careful 
and guarded. Happiness and pro@perity presuppose peace, harmony, 
and stability of laws. All three of these are the immediate effects of, 
and are directly controlled by, the contentment of the people. Then 
should such laws be enacted as from their own operation break in 
upon and disturb the harmony and well-being of family circles? Per- 
vading, as they then would, the very basis for the support of the social 
system, they would unmake and entirely overthrow all temperateness 
and national control. We do believe in theories. Experiments in 
legislation, however commendable in the days of Solon, Lycurgus, 
Alfred and Justinian, are dubious to-day. The law of marriage and 
divorce has been so well and so anciently ventilated that any present 
tampering should call down the contempt and discountenance, upon 
the head of the tamperer, of every good and true man. 

It is an established law of the mind that what is Zer se unattainable 
is never desired. The very existence of a desire presupposes some 
lawful means of enjoyment. The very latitude offered in the facility 
for obtaining divorces under some of our statutes, is of itself an in- 
ducement which brings about the desire for divorce. The nature 
of the marital relation, to be conducive to happiness, requires the 
utmost contentment within its restraints; and any law which goes 
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toward offering an easy mode of dissolving the connection, is in itself, 
in place of adding to the welfare of society and the efficacy of marri- 
age, placing a premium upon a wrong act, and subversive of the first 
and fundamental law of human government. That the right of divorce 
in certain instances is salutary, we of course admit ; but that divorced 
parties should be allowed to remarry, or that the great latitude now 
offered should exist, we as emphatically deny. The history of law on 
this subject in different nations is very significant. We confidently 
assert that no eminent jurist or political economist the world has ever 
produced, advocated this facility for dissolving marriage ties. It is 
true, upon this subject we find but little light in the history of early 
Greece ; but we do know that Solon was a warm advocate for narrow- 
ing the grounds for divorce. Athens during her earlier days jealously 
guarded the sanctity of marriage ties ; but when wealthy and populous 
she became corrupt and licentious, one of her earliest steps was to 
break down all barriers against obtaining divorces, and marriage 
became a broad farce. The husband gave his wife a portion of his 
goods, and in the presence of witnesses turned her out of his house ; 
the wife filed her petition and she was free: in short, the husband 
dismissed the wife — the wife left the husband. It would be ill-timed 
in us to say that this was the cause of Athens’ downfall ; but if it was 
not, it is something remarkable that after the passage of these laws 
she went steadily down, until—she is a ruin. We find by reference 
to the laws of the Twelve Tables that the first case of divorce occurred 
B.C. 234, and that the indignation of the people knew no bounds. 
Three centuries after that time even the Good Augustus could not 
restrain the people in their mad anxiety to be free from the restraints 
of uncongenial unions. When once the barriers were broken, reason 
lost all control, and the wife dared not eat with strangers, go to places of 
amusement when forbidden, in fear of anything disagreeable to the 
husband. The very greatest and best men of Rome led on the 
populace —such men as Cesar, Pompey, Cicero, and the like. By 
such practices the sanctity of the marriage relation was grossly and 
continuously violated. One social degeneration brought on another, 
until the very first and essential laws of social modesty were trampled: 
under foot and totally disregarded, vice and immorality usurped 
virtue’s highest seats. No more shall we say that in Rome the 
descent, step by step, from the control of the world into faction, de- 
bauchery and ruin, was due to this system of laws ; but is it possible 
for us to estimate the importance of the part it must have played in 
this great calamity? It is true, from time to time strenuous efforts 
were made to check the practice ; but they were at best but temporary, 
and the general work of demoralisation was stayed but for a short 
time. France has the same history — and marriage is a convenience 
orasham. England has adhered more closely to the ecclesiastical 
law on this subject, and her sociai systems are the best in the world. 
With these warnings staring America in the face, it is truly de- 
plorable to see legislators hewing and hacking among social ties with 
criminal recklessness, and breaking away the best and purest 
restraints known to our natures. There can de no experiment in this 
matter. Advised men 4zow what effect such legislation has produced 
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in the past, and yet they sit still and watch the most unwholesome 
practices creep into their systems, never making other protest except 
a sort of mockery. Even if these things were not dangerous to other 
nations, they must be so tous. We have no independent nationality ; 
we are a mass of scraps from every nation on the globe, representing 
every type of national opinions ; and vigorous laws should be kept in 
force to restrain the rise of licentiousness. Let it get head, and it 
cannot be stopped. Children grow up under such systems with loose 
ideas of morality and the family tie, and make marriage a mere cloak 
to hide more criminal practices. Each generation gets a step lower. 
With these things before us, would it not be better while it is yet 
possible to return to safer ground? Let us see. About the ninth 
century we find that the Church of Rome absorbed all jurisdiction 
over marriage and divorces. It promulgated the doctrine of. the 
sanctity of the marriage relation and made the obligation sacra- 
mental ; ceasing to be a contract to be annulled almost at will, the 
ordinance became sacred. To obtain a decree of divorce @ vinculo 
matrimonii, the following causes must have existed before marriage: 
consanguinity, affinity, physical disability, idiotcy, minority, and former 
marriage, which of themselves made the marriage ad initio void ; 
after marriage, for adultery, desertion and the like, decree a mensa et 
thoro could be obtained. It is this system we commend. We insist 
that no second marriage should be permitted, even when the causes 
for divorce existed prior to marriage; and that no decree a vinculo 
should be granted for causes arising after marriage. It is true this 
system of law was much condemned by historians ; but we submit 
that the defect, if any, was and is not in the theory, but lay in the 
abuse of its power by the Church. The Church has no business 
with civil authority, and the marital relation is purely civil. Under 
the statute we have quoted above, it is evident to every observer that 
the least dissatisfaction with the married state, no matter from what 
cause it might arise, would prompt either party to the contract to do 
purposely just what would be needed to dissolve the connection: the 
man gets drunk or commits adultery, the woman deserts him for two 
years, and the obliging judge grants the desired release. Is the re- 
lationship beneficial to the State and worth protecting? If so, its 
friends had better come to its aid, or it will soon be utterly broken 
down and destroyed. Weare taking exactly the same course that has 
been trod by numberless nations preceding us. A half-century gone, 
mutual forbearance made tolerable the most unfortunate matches ; 
to-day, the least dissatisfaction is ground for dissolution and a new 
trial. As we grow in wealth and population, corrupt and lawless 
men clamor for entire freedom around their fireside, and cowardly 
legislators give them all they ask. Convinced that they can rid 
themselves of the consequent inconvenience, men contract marriage 
alliances with more carelessness than is found in any other acts of 
their lives. The beauty, the seriousness and the sanctity of marriage 
are all gone we know not where. Laws are passed that ignore the 
good of a people, and suit themselves to the convenience of a few 
wealthy and influential sciolists whose positions make their views 
popular. Shall we marry and love our wives, or shall we hug free- 
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loveism and call Brigham Young our hero? It is a shame that a 
great and growing nation like this should so forget itself! If ever a 
country stood in need of laws looking to a strict and firm main- 
tenance of its morality, this is the one. If there ever was a time in 
the history of a nation when this should be done with more zeal than 
another, this is the time. Vicious, discordant and corrupting ten- 
dencies have crept into all the departments of our government, and 
the liberation of the Southern slaves has made such a decided change 
in the social condition of many parts of the nation that we cannot 
afford to jeopard any means for keeping men’s passions under con- 
trol. Legislation is not being reduced to a science for the purpose 
of perfecting good and stable systems, but to grow skilled in the 
strategy by which one party makes laws to circumvent another. Now 
of all others is the time when we want good and wise legislators ; but 
so very careless have men grown about legislation upon all subjects 
save their property, that a gambler or saloon-keeper is infinitely more 
apt to go into our Assemblies than a sage. How much of this is due 
to the lack of quietness and stability in our social systems is hard to 
determine ; but we do know that loose and corrupt laws are cor- 
rupting in their influence, and it may be that this restlessness in our 
private relations leads men on to think and care but little about 
their domestic ties. 

It is a sad thing that this apathy about law-making should have 
permitted this change in the status of husband and wife. The home 
of a man is the last and most powerful check to his strange immoral 
inclinations. When this is invaded and weakened, the best social 
check is removed. There is a holiness and purity around the love 
and influence of a good woman which should be guarded as the most 
priceless possession of man. It is the only thing that can lift him 
out of himself and be an earthly religion. It is the ultimate and only 
reliable source of enjoyment left to him. Misfortune only strengthens, 
adversity only develops the height, the depth, the breadth of a 
woman’s love. Marriage is the grand level and consequence toward 
which her life tends. For it she lives ; for it she gathers in her joy- 
ous, innocent girlhood the wealth of an affection, of which it can be 
said that it approaches nearer the unselfish than anything on earth. 
And what is the reward when she reaches matrimony? Why, here 
in this republic, claimed to be the best government in the world, 
statutes are thrust in her face the very essence of which is a total 
disregard and annihilation of the sacredness of her love. “ But,” 
say the advocates of these laws, “you sadly err, if you call yourself a 
champion of woman’s love and happiness, in condemning this law. 
It facilitates her severance from a man who abuses her confidence 
and tramples upon her love. Make the grounds of divorce so broad 
and available that she may easily free herself from so trying a posi- 
tion.” Sophism! Men whose education and moral training have 
polished the surface but so sapped the soul that they are incapable 
of lasting affection, insinuate themselves into the good graces of 
innocent girls, for temporary gratification, under the cover of such 
good chances for riddance, when they would not dream of such thing 
did these laws not exist. They bring together parties for the sole 
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reason that they can again separate them. It is but too true that 
more women apply for divorces than men. And herein lies the cause. 
Where is the man whose temperament is intemperate but will, if on 
trial he is not entirely satisfied with the restraint of married life, go 
into the greatest extremes of intemperance, abuse and immorality? 
The very end to be attained, and of which he is sure, holds out the 
prime inducement to him to disregard every principle of virtue and 
moderation. The consequence is double: the attempted and success- 
ful dissolution of the married state, and the most reckless disregard 
of temperance and morality to procure such an end. The very 
looseness of the restraining influences opens up the temptation ; and 
the man deliberately, and the woman recklessly, give themselves over 
to the most reprehensible acts. We do not expect Utopia. We are 
convinced that virtue and vice, honesty and dishonesty, walk hand 
in hand and side by side. To these we submit, doing all we can to 
brighten the one and conceal the other. But we do maintain that 
this growing use of a system of laws which all time and history prove 
the most unhealthful and destructive kind, should be checked while 
itis yet time. There are yet thousands of good men who deplore 
this tendency in legislation, but in place of raising their voices against 
and putting their feet upon it, they give themselves over to unmanly 
inaction and regret. 

We cannot blame woman for coming to the front and clamoring 
for her “rights.” It is true her claim is misdirected. She wants 
something, and is not sure what that something is. Her condition is 
unsatisfactory, and she gropes in search of the cause. It is hidden 
from the eye of the public, but if you will go to the records of your 
court-rooms you will find it spread out in ten thousand petitions for 
divorce. If she would better her condition, let her have a more 
wholesome restraint upon matrimonial dissolutions, and better social 
rules. When this is done, she will find great contentment, peace and 
happiness around the fireside and in the family circle. 


M. F. Taytor. 





THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Aug. 2, 1870. 
Dearest Fanny : 
HEN I bade you farewell so abruptly just three months ago, 
I had not the time, nor was Mrs. Jackson’s the place, to give 
you my reasons for coming here, so far away that I cannot even hope 
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to see you until better times ; but the inclosed note will explain many 
things to you. After I received it I had no recourse but to take 
myself away or do something desperate. I came here accordingly, 
to make my fortune. I have already a good situation, have made 
some friends, and mean to get money. I will not be so foolish as to 
ask you to bind yourself to me in an engagement that must needs be 
uncertain both in duration and sequel. I will merely repeat what you 
ought to know well (for I have told you often enough), that I love you 
dearly, and that the hope of winning you is the strongest incentive I 
have to exertion. I do not quite expect you to “wait” forme. I 
positively refuse to ask it ; but you may rest assured, dearest Fanny, 
that I will not marry so long as you remain single. With sincere 
devotion and respect, 
Faithfully yours, 
Miss Fanny Morton. ALBERT DuRHAM. 


New York, 4#r. 30, ’70. 
Albert Durham, Esq.—D'r Sir: 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of yours of 28th inst., 
asking leave to address my daughter Fanny with a view to matrimony. 
I will state that while I appreciate the honorable course you have 
pursued, and have every confidence in you as a man of integrity and 
ability, I have other views with regard to Fanny. If you were a man 
of fortune, I might think further of it ; but by your own showing you 
have only a salary to depend on, and that may cease at any time. I 
beg you to accept this as the announcement of my final determination. 

Y’rs truly, 
Jacos Morton. 


ORANGE County, September 7th. 
Dear Mr. Durham: 

Your letter enclosing Papa’s of April 3oth, has found me in this 
rural region, after a long chase. Upon my word, you gentlemen have 
been carrying your mercantile practices very far indeed! Who gave 
you leave to bid for me in a formal letter of proposals, as if I were a 
subject for contract like a railroad cutting or a city pavement? You 
are served just exactly right. Had you consulted me —I will not say 
what. As for Papa’s “other views”—I shall pull his whiskers for 
him. 

I am sorry to have been the means of banishing you to such 
distant regions, and by way of reparation I ought to tell you all the 
news of the society that has missed you so much. (Are you not 
flattered?) But to tell the truth, I was in the house for a fortnight 
after you left, with a dreadful catarrh. Then came shopping, attend- 
ance on milliners and dress-makers, and packing ; and since then I 
have been almost constantly on the wing— Sharon, Niagara, Sara- 
toga, Nahant — until ten days ago, tired out, I took refuge in this 
quiet old farm-house, with a box of uncut novels, determined to eat 
clotted cream, go to rest with the chickens, rise with the larks, and 
fetch back the color to my cheeks and the iron to my blood, which 
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the Doctor says is sadly impoverished. Of course, in such a solitude 
any letter was a charm. But one cannot afford to be deceitful on 
paper. I was dreadfully glad to hear from you; it would not do to 
say how glad. I admire the magnanimity of your determination to 
ask no engagement nor promises of me. But you will find that I am 
not so easy to get rid of, sir. There is a little word I have an intense 
respect for; it contains but four letters, and is spelt thus: W-a-z-¢/ 
Dear Albert, you must content yourself with being more noble — you 
shall not be more constant than I am. I rejoice in your good pros- 
pects, and have all the confidence in the world in you. Write to me 
often, long letters and souviens-toi de ta 
FANNY. 

P.S.—I don’t care how much /ove you put in your letters. They 

have a long way to come, you know! 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Sept. 23, 1872. 
My darling Fanny : 

I have just received your precious letter — it has taken a load from 
my heart and chartered me with hopes and dreams I never before 
dared indulge. I can go forward now with the springy step of self- 
confidence and the buoyant heart of love not hopeless. I do go for- 
ward. I wish you to share my hopes and prospects, and I am resolved 
to have no secrets from you. My business relations here are such as 
enable me to make acquaintance with the movements of finance, and 
I have already had chances to improve the few hundreds of capital I 
brought with me. Ah, Fanny, I would speedily grow rich were I not 
so wretchedly poor! Every dollar I can come by I am putting in 
Could & Gurry mining-stock, which I know, from certain indications 
and private advices, will go up like a balloon in a few months. If I 
only had money! But I must make it —once I have a start and it 
will not be long before you will find me at your feet again, entitled to 
demand you, and eager to call youmine. * * * * 

ALBERT DURHAM. 


Mr. F. M. Elliott, of Elliott & Co., Bankers : 
My dear Sir: 
I wish to see you to-morrow, on a matter of business. Come in 
the forenoon. 
Fanny Morton. 


(By W. U. T. Co.) NEw YorK, Oct. 10, 72. 3 P. M. 
Van Doerm & Sharpe, Sacramento, Cal.: 

Place $10,000 gold to credit of Albert Durham, clerk with Abell 
& Son, Sacramento— charge same to our acc’t—notify A. D. by 
letter —say it is payment of debt due his father by party unknown. 
Will write by mail. 

E.uiotr & Co. 
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New York, Oct. 10fh. 
My dear Albert : 

* * * JT wish that capital grew on trees, so that long and eager 
arms like yours could grasp it, for—I—TI believe I want to see you 
very much, and I understand I am not to have that pleasure until you 
are rich. But perhaps it is just as well you have not much capital 
just now until your business experience is increased. I confess I 
have a horror of speculation ; and, if your fairy godmother had chanced 
to come along and give you the means to embark on that perilous sea, 
I am afraid I should be very uneasy about you. But there are no fairy 
godmothers now-a-days, and I am therefore not uneasy, but on the 
contrary very patient and very contented. Slow and sure is a good 
working maxim. Do not let your prosperity, which I foresee, dimin- 
ish your love for 

Fanny. 


(By W. U. T. Co.) New York, JVov. 1, 1870. 10 A. M. 
Van Doerm & Sharpe, Sacramento, Cal. : 


Sell me one thousand (1000) shares Could & Gurry, seller’s option 
at to-day’s rates. Draw through Elliott & Co. 
Jacos Morton. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., /Vov. 1, 1870. 
My precious Fanny : 

* * * * * “Fairy godmothers,” indeed! It would be a 
proper punishment of your incredulity if I declined to tell you of my 
extraordinary good fortune. On the very day you wrote, my bankers 
here advised me that they had received instructions to place $10,000 
to my credit, the party sending the money declining to give his name, 
saying no more than that it was in payment of a debt due to my father. 
I have no idea that there was such a debtor — indeed, I am half in- 
clined to suspect it is a piece of eccentric generosity on the part of 
old Aunt Quicksett, who is very rich, very charitable, and very snap- 
pish about it. I mean to thank her for it on a venture, anyhow. It 
was the most opportune thing that ever happened — came at the very 
turn of the tide. I bought rooo shares of Could & Gurry, for cash 
($9.50 per share) that very day. It commenced to go up and has 
already touched $50. It will go above $100, so you see I am already 
on the highroad to fortune. * * * 

ALBERT. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., JVov. 1, 1870. 
Mr. $acob Morton, New York: 
Dear Sir: 
Could & Gurry stock is destined to reach a very high figure. Let 
me advise you, if you have any idle funds, to invest in it, as our best 
people here are doing. I am so fortunate as to be carrying a good 


many shares. Y’rs truly, 
ALBERT DURHAM. 
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(W. U. T. Co.) New York, WVov. 11, 1870. P.M. 
Albert Durham, Sacramento, Cal. : 
Thanks for advice. Take mine in return—the old proverb: “A 
fool and his money,” etc. I am short in Could and Gurry. 
Jacos Morron. 


(Per W. U. T. Co.) SACRAMENTO, CAL., WVov. 29, 1870. P. M. 
Facob Morton, New York: 
Could & Gurry $75 and rising. Must we close out? 
Van DoeRM & SHARPE. 


(Per W. U. T. Co.) New York, JVov. 29, 1870. 9 P. M. 
Van Doerm & Sharpe, Sacramento, Cal. : 
Hold on. I have deposited additional margin with Elliott & Co. 
Jacos Morton. 


(W. U. T. Co.) SACRAMENTO, CAL., Fan'y 6, 1871. 
FYacob Morton, New York: 
Could & Gurry $210 and rising. Instruct us. 
Van DoerM & SHARPE. 


(W. U. T. Co.) New York, ¥an’y 7, 1871. 10 A. M. 
Van Doerm & Sharpe, Sacramento, Cal. : 


Hold fast. Sell me 2000 more at ruling rate, and draw on me 
through Elliott. 


Jacos Morton. 


(W. U. T. Co.) SACRAMENTO, CAL., April 2, 1871. 
Facob Morton, New York: 
Could & Gurry $365 and bouncing. What now? 
Van DoerM & SHARPE. 


(W. U. T. Co.) New York, Afrié 3, 1871. A.M. 
Van Doerm & Sharpe, Sacramento, Cal, : 


Close out and be d——d to it! 
Jacosp Morton. 


New York, 4fril 5, 1871. 
My dearest Albert : 

* * * * Your prosperity rejoices me, and your letters are a 
great comfort to me just now, while I am under a cloud. If you were 
only safe out of your speculation I should feel so much happier. Had 
you not better be contented with your unparalleled good fortune? 
Papa has been very unfortunate. He told me yesterday he had 
turned fool in his old age, gone to dabbling in mining stocks, and 
lost nearly half a million. We shall have to economise, for I fear his 
affairs are very much involved. He actually came to me for a loan, 
and it cut me to the core to have to refuse him, as I was compelled 
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to do, because my little fortune is just now so fixed that I cannot get 
hold of it. It was very hard for me to have to tell him so, because 
he seemed to be so disappointed. The money, however, was put out 
at good interest, and I doubt not if misfortunes should continue to 
pursue him it will come to our aid four-fold stronger than it went 
out. * * * * 

FANnNy. 


(W. U. T. Co.) SACRAMENTO, CAL., April 18, 1871. 11 A. M. 
Facob Morton, New York: 

Draw on me through Van Doerm & Sharpe for $50,000 at sight, 
credit my acc’t with sum, and lend or keep on call until further ad- 
vised. Will not want to use it inside of six months. Particulars by 
mail. 

ALBERT DURHAM. 


(W. U. T. Co.) SACRAMENTO, CAL., April 18, 1871. 
Miss Fanny Morton, New York: 


I’ve found the Fairy Godmother — God bless her ! 
ALBERT DURHAM. 


(W. U. T. Co.) NEw York, April 18, 1871. 
Albert Durham, Sacramento, Cal. : 
You have saved me from ruin. Ask what you please. 
Jacos Morton. 


(W. U. T. Cc.) SACRAMENTO, CAL., May roth, 1871. 
Facob Morton, New York: 
Sold out my Could & Gurry to-day at $755 nett. May I return to 
New York? 
ALBERT DURHAM. 


(W. U. T. Co.) New York, May 11, 1871. 
Albert Durham, Sacramento, Cal. : 


Come! All eager to see you. 
Jacos Morton. 


(W. U. T. Co.) SACRAMENTO, CaL., May 11, 1871. P. M. 
Miss Fanny Morton, New York: 


Fairy Godmother, I start home to-morrow. 
ALBERT DuRHAM. 


EDWARD SPENCER. 
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PRUSSIA AFTER 1806. 





HE annals of Prussia, although viewed as a whole by no means 

particularly interesting or attractive, present some of the most 
remarkable phases and startling contrasts to be met with in history. 
By a process of gradual accretion in spite of occasional reverses and 
retrogressions, she has grown from the Margraviate of Brandenburg 
into the Kingdom of Prussia, and from the Kingdom of Prussia into 
the Empire of Germany. Her increase in population and territory 
from 1700 to 1871, though great, is not altogether unprecedented, 
nor have her acquisitions been always made in a manner particularly 
glorious or admirable; but there are three periods in her history 
which can scarcely be paralleled in that of any other nation ancient 
or modern. 

From 1756 to 1763, under the vigorous rule of the Great Frederic, 
she resisted successfully the assaults of combined Europe, and after 
experiencing the greatest vicissitudes of fortune, remained at the close 
of the conflict in full and secure possession alike of her ancient terri- 
tory and her latest acquisition. Ina struggle in which the dispro- 
portion between her enemies and herself was so great that it might 
have seemed to render all resistance hopeless, she remained finally 
and completely victorious. In striking contrast to this, in 1806, she 
fell at one blow, and in the space of a few weeks, from the eminent 
position which her high military reputation secured her to one of utter 
helplessness at the conqueror’s feet. At the beginning of the cam- 
paign the national spirit was proud and confident. Europe expected 
great deeds from the successors of Frederic’s redoubtable warriors. 
Napoleon himself looked for a more stubborn resistance here than 
anywhere else on the Continent. “We shall have earth to move in 
this war,” was his often repeated remark to his officers on the eve of 
the campaign. Yet the struggle was finally decided, and the expec- 
tations of friend and foe alike disappointed, by the double victory of 
the 14th of Octuber, within a fortnight from the date of the delivery 
of the Prussian ultimatum at Paris. Again, in our own time, we have 
seen her make, in the short space of five years, a century’s progress. 
In 1866 she was considered hardly an equal adversary for Austria, 
yet bleeding and exhausted from the defeats of Magenta and Solferino. 
In 1870 she proved far more than a match for a nation which it has 
been so much the European fashion to make war upon in coalitions 
that the possibility of any Continental power’s contending with her 
single-handed seemed to have been well-nigh lost sight of. A start- 
ling change indeed since the victor of Rossbach declared that if he 
were King of France no cannon-shot should be fired in Europe 
without his permission ! 

The tremendous drama lately enacted on the European stage is 
yet fresh in men’s memories, and need not be recalled. The events 
of the Franco-Prussian war have been narrated, commented on, and 
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examined into again and again, by various writers and from widely 
different points of view, and we have no intention of adding another 
to the thousand and one articles on the subject which have appeared 
during the progress and since the close of the struggle. We purpose 
instead, while the late field of battle is yet obscured by smoke and 
dust, and the last echoes of the strife are but just dying away, to go 
back two-thirds of a century and examine briefly into the condition 
of Prussia after the close of a campaign in which she played a very 
different part, and the measures adopted by her statesmen in that 
hour of supreme distress and humiliation. At this juncture, in the 
midst of gloom and discouragement, the foundations of that military 
system now so famous were laid, a result not of far-reaching design 
or prescient policy, but of accident and necessity. It was an era of 
great changes in the whole national polity worthy of attentive con- 
sideration. 

Scarcely ever was any independent nation reduced to such a con- 
dition as was the kingdom of Frederic the Great by the result of the 
campaign of Jena. “The losses of Prussia by this treaty,” says Sir 
Archibald Alison, speaking of the treaty of Tilsit, ‘were enormous. 
Between the states forming part of her possessions ceded to the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, and those acquired by the Kingdom of Westphalia, 
she lost 4,236,048 inhabitants, or nearly a half of her dominions, for 
those retained contained only 5,034,504 souls. But overwhelming as 
these losses were, they constituted but a small part of the calamities 
which fell on this ill-fated monarchy by this disastrous peace. The 
fortresses left her, whether in Silesia or on the Oder, remained in the 
hands of France, nominally as a security for payment of the war con- 
tributions which were to be levied on the impoverished inhabitants, 
but really to overawe its government and entirely paralyse its military 
resources. .... At the same time enormous contributions, amount- 
ing to the stupendous and, if not proved by authentic documents, 
incredible sum of six hundred millions of francs, or twenty-four millions 
sterling, were imposed on the countries which had been the seat of 
war between the Rhine and the Niemen; a sum at least equal to a 
hundred millions sterling in Great Britain, when the difference in the 
value of money and the wealth of the two states is taken into consid- 
eration.” Nor do we stop here, terrible as is this catalogue of mis- 
fortunes, viewed as the result of one disastrous day. It was further 
provided that the war contributions should be paid before the French 
troops evacuated the Prussian fortresses, and that until these claims 
were satisfied, the King of Prussia should levy no taxes within his 
own dominions. He was, meanwhile, to maintain and clothe the 
French soldiers remaining on his territory. Of the war contributions 
more than twenty millions sterling fell to the share of Prussia alone, 
and towards the end of the year a fresh demand, amounting to over 
six millions, which was afterwards reduced to five million six hundred 
thousand pounds, was made by the French collector-general. Pending 
the final settlement of this, a French army of ten thousand men was 
to be put in possession of certain specified fortresses as security, and 
to be supported at the expense of Prussia. This requisition was 
never fully discharged, so that the occupation of the fortresses and 
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the levying of contributions continued up to the beginning of the 
Russian campaign. In addition moreover to the cessions of territory 
made by the treaty of Tilsit, Prussia agreed by a subsequent conven- 
tion to cede New Silesia and the circle of Michelau to the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw. The King also bound himself not to keep on foot 
an army of more than forty-two thousand men for ten years, gave in 
his adhesion to the famous Continental System, and declared war 
against Great Britain. On the occupation of Hanover by Prussian 
troops in 1806 the British Government had declared the coasts of 
Prussia in a state of blockade. Now her foreign commerce was 
entirely destroyed, and all the financial resources dependent upon this 
branch of national industry were cut off. Gold and silver rapidly 
disappeared from circulation, and a currency of baser alloy or of paper 
took the place. Prices rose and great suffering ensued, especially 
among the laboring classes. 

With her territory and resources reduced by nearly one-half, yet 
burdened with contributions equal to four times her annual revenue 
even in the prosperous days before her trial of strength with Napoleon, 
charged moreover with the support of a considerable body of foreign 
troops for an indefinite time, and temporarily with that of vast masses, 
while her principal fortresses remained in the hands of the conqueror, 
the future of Prussia seemed dark indeed. All this was to be met 
with a treasury depleted by warlike preparations and efforts, and a 
people impoverished by the progress and result of a short but most 
disastrous campaign. It was enough to cause the boldest statesman 
to pause and stand uncertain in what direction to seek the means of 
relief and restoration. The whole social and political fabric had been 
shattered in the shock of arms, and the forces which held together 
the framework of the national edifice seemed to have lost their cohe- 
sive vigor. On the memorable 14th of October the army as an 
organised body ceased to exist. Fortress after fortress opened its 
gates to the invader, detachment after detachment threw down their 
arms and surrendered at discretion. The commanders vied with 
each other in the eagerness with which they hastened to lay their 
swords at the conqueror’s feet. Within a fortnight from the com- 
mencement of the war Davoust led the French vanguard through the 
sorrow-stricken streets of Berlin. The return of peace stayed the 
further effusion of blood in the field; but by its terms it appeared 
only to fix, define, and render permanent the deplorable consequences 
of the war. What remained of Prussia was at peace indeed, but her 
place among the great Powers seemed irrecoverably lost. Here, amidst 
these confused heaps of ruins, the statesmen to whom the destinies of 
their country had been confided were to seek for the materials of na- 
tional rehabilitation and the elements of renewed prosperity. To add 
to their difficulties, thousands of civil functionaries, thrown out of em- 
ployment and deprived of all means of support, clamored at the doors 
of an empty treasury for a relief which could not be granted them. 
The misfortunes of the country had deprived the debtor class of the 
power of meeting their engagements, and the relations between land- 
holders and laborers were the reverse of satisfactory. 

A short time only in the life of nations had elapsed since the 
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country had been in a state of equal, in some respects of greater 
exhaustion and distress; but how different was the prospect, how 
opposite the national feeling! It is interesting to compare the state 
of affairs at the close of the memorable Seven Years’ War with that 
which existed at the period of which we are now speaking. Then 
indeed the devastated kingdom had been the seat for long years of a 
bloody and destructive war ; the tide of invasion had rolled from the 
northern to the southern, from the eastern to the western frontier ; 
the capital had been taken, the royal palace itself entered and pil- 
laged ; agriculture, commerce and manufactures were alike prostrate ; 
the higher orders were ruined in fortune, the lower in want of the 
barest means of subsistence ; a vast amount of property had been 
carried off or destroyed by the invaders; thousands of houses had 
been burned ; a sixth of the men fit for military service had perished 
by the sword ; the whole population had suffered a decrease of ten 
per cent. ; frightful disorganisation was apparent in financial, social, 
civil, and military affairs. The very extreme of human endurance 
seemed to have been reached at length. On the other hand, how- 
ever, there were not wanting sources of consolation. For seven 
years, with unfailing resolution, Prussia had resisted the Continent in 
arms. She had been tried by the most terrible reverses, she had 
been reduced to the most desperate extremities, she had suffered the 
most frightful calamities ; but she had not succumbed beneath the 
weight of overwhelming numbers, nor flinched in the hour of severest 
trial. Whatever her sufferings during the continuance of the conflict, 
she had escaped that last and bitterest of misfortunes, not always 
avoidable by the most heroic valor and endurance, the yoke of the 
conqueror. Her land, though drenched in blood and disfigured by 
smoking ruins, was still her own; her starving and war-worn people 
at least acknowledged no foreign master. Everywhere throughout 
the civilised world the Prussian might proclaim his nationality with 
conscious pride ; his country had vindicated her claim to an equal 
place beside the oldest and mightiest monarchies of Europe. Not 
only did she retain every inch of her territory at the close of a war 
which had been undertaken for the purpose of depriving her of the 
greater part of it, but she had strengthened and secured her posses- 
sion of the newly-won province of Silesia. She had sustained in the 
course of the conflict losses heavy indeed, and for the moment almost 
intolerable, but such as the healing influence of time might be looked 
for with confidence to repair. On the other hand, the world rang with 
the story of her heroism and fortitude. It is hard to estimate the 
value of such a record to a nation. Le sentiment de nos forces les 
augmente, ‘The consciousness of such past achievements has a two- 
fold effect: it increases greatly the effective strength of the nation 
itself, and it adds to it the vast moral power of high military reputa- 
tion. We have the authority of Napoleon himself for the decided 
preponderance of the moral over the physical forces in war. The 
price paid by Prussia for her acquisition was a tremendous, a fearful 
one, but the acquisition was of inestimable value. 

From the close of the Seven Years’ War to the beginning of the 
Jena campaign she had reaped the advantages of the reputation then 
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acquired. Her army had been regarded as the best, her tactics as 
the most skilful in Europe. Napoleon himself, as we have seen, 
anticipated from soldiers trained in the school of the Great Frederic 
a resistance more stubborn than any he had yet met with. The 
nation and the army were alike confident. The blows which fell at 
Jena and Auerstadt came like earthquake-shocks on an unsuspecting 
city. In a moment everything was changed; the spell which had 
made the descendants of the victors of Rosbach and Leuthen seem 
invincible, dissolved as at the touch of some mightier enchanter’s 
wand, and the whole fabric of greatness reared by Frederic crumbled 
away beneath the iron grasp of Napoleon. The very rapidity with 
which the blows of the conqueror succeeded each other, the terrible 
suddenness of her overthrow, precluded the possibility of her enduring 
some of the calamities of the Seven Years’ War. It was not possible 
in that space of time for almost every inch of her soil to be trodden 
by hostile armies. The devastation of the country, the ruin of pri- 
vate fortunes, the decrease in population could not be so great. But 
the injuries inflicted by the war itself, considering its short duration, 
were immense, and when actual ‘hostilities ceased, the sufferings of 
the conquered had but just begun. Under the crushing weight of 
these calamities there was no proud consciousness of victory, no 
recollections of deathless renown to support them. The national 
misfortunes, on the contrary, were aggravated by the fact that they 
immediately succeeded ten years of prosperous selfishness, during 
which the government had trimmed and coquetted between opposing 
parties, accepting gratifications (to borrow a phrase from the language 
of parliamentary corruption) from whatever side they came. So far 
was this carried that the very ambassador who had left Berlin for the 
purpose of declaring war against Napoleon previous to the battle of 
Austerlitz, presented the congratulations of his sovereign to the con- 
queror upon that marvellous victory, and negotiated the treaty for the 
acquisition of Hanover at the expense of the King of Great Britain. 
Whoever else may have been deceived, certainly the French Emperor 
was not. He told the Prussian ambassador, with a candor unusual in 
diplomatic intercourse, that he was well aware of the conduct of his 
government, and that he refrained from inflicting the punishment it 
had so well deserved merely from reasons of state, and on condition 
that it should at once abandon its doubtful policy and embrace the 
French alliance heartily and without reservation. ‘ You have come,” 
said he to Haugwitz, with bitter point, “to present your master’s 
compliments on a victory ; but fortune has changed the address of 
the letter.” The memorable treaty of the 15th of February followed, 
which disgusted alike the enemies and allies of the Prussian King. 
“The conduct of Prussia in this transaction,” said Mr. Fox, ad- 
dressing the House of Commons, “#s a compound of everything that 
is contemptible in servility with everything that is odious in rapacity. 
Other nations have yielded to the ascendant of military power ; Austria 
was forced by the fortune of war to cede many of her provinces. 
Prussia alone, without any external disaster, has descended at once 
to the lowest point of degradation — that of becoming the minister 
of the injustice and rapacity of a master.” This was no glorious 
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record to draw consolation from looking back upon in the hour of 
defeat and ruin. It was then, when there seemed no future left to 
look forward to, and when the spirit-stirring memories of the past but 
served to render the present more trying and bitter, that the first 
steps were taken in that career of success which has culminated in our 
own day. It is, we apprehend, well worthy of the thoughtful student 
of the rise and fall of states to turn away from the loud and indis- 
criminate admiration which greets the finished edifice with its spires 
pointing to the sky and its polished marble glittering in the sunlight, 
to regard with curious and attentive eye.the rough blocks fresh from 
the quarry, just beginning to assume shape and proportion beneath 
the workman’s hands. If not the more brilliant or commanding, 
they afford, we think, the more instructive spectacle of the two. 

We have seen the Prussia of 1763 sink into the Prussia of 1806, 
and have dwelt perhaps too long upon the glaring contrast of light 
and shadow, victory and defeat, glory and shame. It remains now 
to consider briefly some of the steps by which she rose from the 
Prussia of 1806 to the United Germany of 1871. 

The appointment of Stein (afterwards “Ze nommé Stein” of Napo- 
leon’s famous proclamation) to the chief direction of affairs, was 
brought about in a rather singular manner. On the occasion of the 
conference at Tilsit the dismissal of Hardenberg from the royal 
counsels was insisted on by the French Emperor, on account of his 
known hostility to France. In the course of conversation the King 
gave expression to his feeling of helplessness under the circumstances, 
to which Napoleon replied, “ Prenez le Baron de Stein, Cest un homme 
a’ esprit.” Frederic William however in the first instance appealed 
to Schulemberg, but without success. He then tendered to Stein 
the Ministry of Finance and of the Interior. The offer was accepted, 
and this vigorous and clear-headed statesman became Chief Minister. 
To codperate with him he had such men as Niebuhr, Schon, and 
Schrotter in civil affairs, Scharnhorst and Gneisenau in the manage- 
ment of the army. They applied themselves to the task before them 
with zeal and energy. When the social condition of Prussia at this 
period is glanced at, we will perceive at once how vast and sweeping 
were the changes introduced under this administration. Throughout 
the crown domains serfage proper had been abolished a century before 
by the founder of the Prussian monarchy. But though the govern- 
ment had thus early set the example, many private landowners refused 
to follow it, and villeinage held its ground in all the provinces as a 
common tenure. The ownership and transfer of the soil were fettered 
by obsolete feudal restrictions. Certain lands could be legally held 
only by nobles, others only by citizens, others again only by peasants. 
The rights of the proprietor, even when no absolute prohibition in 
regard to any class existed, varied according to his rank. Many of 
the rights attaching to a Ritfergut or knightly property were extin- 
guished permanently or temporarily if it passed into the hands of a 
commoner. As a general rule it was against the law either to divide 
or to consolidate peasant properties. The principle of monopoly 
pervading the regulation of trade fettered industry and kept prices at 
an artificial standard. There was no local self-government in towns 
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and villages ; the feudal system still prevailed instead. The lands of 
the nobles contributed nothing to the support of the government. 
In the various provinces taxation differed both as to the rate and the 
mode of imposition and collection. More than fifty different tariffs 
were in force within the limits of the Prussian king’s dominions. A 
high premium was thus offered upon smuggling, which did not fail to 
produce its legitimate result, especially in the Saxon and Rhenish- 
Prussian provinces. Changes which may well be termed revolutionary 
in their effects were now introduced. By a decree promulgated in 
October 1807, all classes of Prussian subjects were authorised to hold 
land in full and absolute possession, all exclusive privileges of the 
nobles in regard to succession to landed estates were abolished, trade 
and agriculture were thrown open alike to noble and peasant. From 
the date of this decree the relation of villeinage could not be con- 
tracted “by birth, marriage, the acceptance of a situation previously 
inferring that condition, nor even by contract.” All servitudes, 
corvées, and obligations of rent or service, except where founded on 
the rights of property or contract, were abolished. Within three years 
vassalage, villeinage and serfdom were to be done away with through- 
out the kingdom. By an edict of somewhat later date, tenants holding 
hereditary leases, on the surrender of one-third of their land, became 
absolute proprietors of the remainder. By giving up one-half, tenants 
for life or for a fixed term acquired similar rights. Owners of entailed 
estates were permitted to grant leases, and it was provided that en- 
tails might be cut off by family agreements. Farms were allowed, 
under certain restrictions, to be consolidated ; though Niebuhr op- 
posed this, and wished to preserve by means of legislation an artificial 
class of peasant-proprietors. Landowners were permitted, respect 
being had to the claims of their creditors, to subdivide their estates, 
and dispose of them to different persons. By the Stadte Ordnung, or 
constitution for cities, the organisation of the municipalities was 
entirely changed. Their magistrates had hitherto been appointed by 
the feudal superior. Councils were now to be elected by the burghers 
of the various municipalities for the management of their local affairs. 
These councils were to meet twice a year for the transaction of 
business, and one-third of the members were to retire and be replaced 
by election every year. The burgomasters, as the chief magistrates 
were called, were to be elected, a right of choice between the names 
presented being reserved in some instances to the crown. The muni- 
cipal police was to be managed by a local officer; that connected 
with the State was left in the hands of the government. The Gewerd 
Steuer, as the decree regulating taxation on trade was called, was 
issued by Hardenberg after Stein’s retirement. By it the privileges 
of guilds and corporations imposing restrictions on trade were abol- 
ished, and a single uniform rule for the whole kingdom substituted. 
The government, instead of the local authorities as in England and 
the United States, assumed the task of granting the privilege of exer- 
cising a trade on payment of a certain fixed tax. The burdens of the 
country were necessarily heavy, and it was requisite to make use of 
every available source of revenue. Accordingly an edict appeared 
depriving the nobility of their hitherto untouched exemption from 
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paying taxes on their lands. Taxation was distributed equally among 
all classes in proportion to their property. Somewhat later the tariff 
was made uniform throughout the kingdom, and all restrictions were 
removed from trade between the provinces. Thus the illicit traffic 
born of restraint perished with the cause that had produced it, and 
legitimate trade, relieved of its fetters, circulated more freely. 

Changes not less striking were under this administration introduced 
into the military system. The higher grades of rank in the army 
were thrown freely open to subjects of all classes. Cruel and de- 
grading corporal punishments had long been a marked feature of the 
Prussian discipline. So excruciating were the tortures inflicted that 
even death, we are told, was regarded by the soldier as a secondary 
penalty. These were now abolished. All class exemptions from 
personal service were at the same time done away with. In order to 
avoid the injurious consequences of that provision in the treaty with 
Napoleon which forbade the King of Prussia to keep on foot an army 
of more than 42,000 men, a rotation was introduced, by means of 
which, although no more than that number were at any one time 
actually in service, the whole arms-bearing population was in turn 
passed through the army and restored to civil life, ready as a disci- 
plined reserve to take the field at any moment in aid of the regular 
troops. Such was the origin of that military system under which the 
astonishing results of the campaign of 1870 were attained, and which 
is the object of so much rather uneasy admiration on the part of the 
neighbors of Germany. Great changes have been made in this system 
since its first introduction more than half a century ago, in regard to 
length of service, organisation, and drill. This is not the place for a 
detailed examination of its faults and merits, or perhaps considera- 
tions might be suggested tending to show that however brilliant its 
late success, it is not without grave objections. 

It is not a little surprising that the famous University of Berlin 
should owe its origin to a period of such extreme national distress 
and humiliation. It was founded a short time after the occurrerice 
of the crushing disasters of which we have spoken above. Such was 
the condition of the treasury at the time, that the plate and jewels of 
the royal family were sacrificed for the purpose. It was not until 
some years later that the University of Bonn was established, for the 
more peculiar benefit of the Rhenish provinces. The success which 
has attended these institutions and the method of instruction adopted 
in them are too well known to require comment. The whole educa- 
tional system of Prussia indeed has attracted so much attention, and 
has been discussed so often and at so much length, that we forbear 
to enter further into the question here. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of this general legislation of an almost 
revolutionary character, the pressing necessities of the country had to 
be provided for. Accordingly debtors were not required to pay the 
principal of their obligations until June 24, 1810, upon condition, 
however, that the interest should be punctually paid ; Russian coins 
were made a legal tender; bank-notes, pursuant to the advice of 
Niebuhr, were received at their current value in payment of taxes. 
In various provinces the corporations of nobles guaranteed paper 
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issued by the government. The West Prussian estates levied an 
income tax ; in other provinces a property tax was imposed. It was 
determined in spite of objections and opposition to raise two and a 
half millions sterling by the sale of crown-lands. Efforts were made 
to raise money by foreign loans. Nothing, in short, was left undone 
to render bearable the financial pressure. The statesmen at the head 
of affairs, with rare sagacity, looking at the same time to the present 
and the future, at once sustained their country under her immediate 
burdens, and prepared the way for her future recovery and progress. 

Unquestionably the system under which Prussia has grown from 
such small beginnings up to her present commanding position in 
Europe has great and striking merits. It has developed the military 
power of the country in a wonderful manner. Though supposed to 
be peculiarly adapted to defensive warfare, it has proved itself abund- 
antly equal to the exigencies of at least one great offensive campaign. 
What the consequences would have been if the war had been pro- 
longed for two or three years, with more nearly equal fortune, it is impos- 
sible to determine ; and the rapid success of the German arms, after all 
due allowance for their own admirable organisation and efficiency, 
must yet in a large measure be attributed to the inferior numbers 
and wretched handling of the opposing forces. The immense tax 
which this system imposes permanently in time of peace upon the 
industry and productive power of the country should not be lost sight 
of. The military, moreover, is only one aspect of the question, 
though a very important one. It hasmany others. A great fighting, 
or even a great conquering machine is not necessarily a great nation. 
Certain elements in the State, as certain limbs of the body, may be 
abnormally developed at the expense of the health and vigor of the 
others. No modern nation has ever, we presume, adopted so fully 
the Lacedzmonian system of merging the individual in the commu- 
nity. Undoubtedly this has its advantages. It gives, for a time at 
least, vigor, rapidity, and unity to national action. It enables the 
government to wield immense power internally and externally, and 
provides for the citizen certain definite and practical advantages, un- 
attainable at any rate in so short a time by individual effort. Yet 
these advantages may be purchased at too high a price, as for ex- 
ample by the sacrifice of self-dependence, individuality of thought and 
feeling, and free personal development. The conditions, it may also 
be observed, are very much changed when the system is transferred 
from a small ancient commonwealth situated as Sparta was, to a 
monarchy of modern Europe. To the Athenian in ancient as to the 
Anglo-Saxon in modern times, the bed of Procrustes, no matter how 
magnificently adorned, has been an uneasy couch —the strait waist- 
coat, no matter how richly embroidered, an intolerable garment. It 
is more the fashion among the enthusiastic admirers of Prussian in- 
stitutions to find a parallel for her in ancient Rome than in ancient 
Sparta. As to military organisation, this may to some extent hold 
good. But the laws, the literature, the civilisation of Rome followed 
the flight of her conquering eagles. Her arms and her laws were 
alike supreme. She destroyed to replace. When she had conquered 
she reconstituted. Everywhere she stamped her imperial impress 
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upon mankind, indelible traces of which remain to this day. Her 
ideas, her institutions have passed into the very life-blood of modern 
society, and it would be impossible to eliminate them without destroy- 
ing the whole structure. Circumstances have not permitted any 
modern nation to play a similar part, and certainly her most zealous 
partisan cannot claim that Prussia has done so. She has originated 
no great political idea ; the world bears no such traces of her exist- 
ence as a nation. 

The dry details which we have laid before the reader will, we hope, 
be void neither of interest nor instruction if viewed from a proper 
standpoint. The famous art of Themistocles, the art of raising incon- 
siderable States to greatness, requires patient and laborious study in 
our day as it did in his. “ Assuredly,” says a late eminent historian, 
“one fact which does not directly affect our own interests, considered 
in itself, is no better worth knowing than another fact. . . . But 
it is certain that those who will not crack the shell of history will 
never get at the kernel.” To many, doubtless, this account of Prus- 
sian institutions will appear to contain matter only for almost un- 
qualified admiration and praise. Nor can it be denied that there is 
something well calculated to strike the imagination, at first sight, in 
the spectacle of a vigorous, active, and vigilant government drilling, 
educating, and thinking for its subjects, while, for external purposes, 
it wields their muscles and resources, their courage and intelligence, 
with the telling force that belongs to unity, secrecy and dispatch in 
the conduct of affairs. Others again will regard it with feelings 
mingled in various proportions, according to the temper of their 
minds and the nature of their views. Some may even see in it more 
to censure than to praise. 

There is an antiquated notion which once had numerous and able 
advocates, and which still lingers in a few minds tenacious of early 
impressions, that the action of government should be strictly confined 
to the few great and definite objects for the sake of which its exist- 
ence is necessary ; but the theory of centralisation and the habit of 
continual State interference are deeply rooted and constantly gaining 
ground in both hemispheres. The seeds of disease are often latent 
both in natural and political bodies at a period of high apparent 
health and vigor; and it might be well, not only for Prussian states- 
men in their hour of unexpected and intoxicating success, but for all 
engaged in the conduct of public affairs, to ponder seriously the 
question whether, after all, the best thing that the government can do 
in regard to an individual, unless there is some real and urgent 
necessity for interference, may not be —to let him alone. 
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HE extraordinary progress of the United States in material 

development is one of the great phenomena of the present 
age, and excites in the Old World unbounded astonishment. The 
slow advance of more settled societies unfits the citizens of such for 
the imposing spectacle presented here. On the continent of Europe 
and in England, life is a deliberate affair: here it is a rush. In 
America nothing seems slow ; a restless activity in every department 
of human affairs drives men headlong, and the country seems burnt 
up by fever. And this unceasing movement, effort, struggle, produces 
the striking phenomenon alluded to. Cities spring up in a night like 
those airy fabrics of the Arabian tales, rising like an exhalation at 
the wave of the magician’s wand. To-day the wilderness stretches 
unbroken for thousands of miles, with no inhabitants or marks of life 
save Indians, panthers, and buffalo ; to-morrow, as it were, the hills 
are dug down, the valleys filled up, the mountains pierced, the iron 
rails laid, and a great highway of travel and freight spans the conti- 
nent and connects the shores of the Atlantic with the shores of the 
Pacific. And this is but the pioneer. On every hand extend branch 
roads, crossing and recrossing each other like iron net-work ; at 
every crossing is a town soon to be a city, and at these “junctions ” 
or termini are delivered the teeming harvests of a virgin soil which 
enterprise and capital make subservient to the wants of the Old 
World and the New. The same restless energy and activity display 
themselves no less in politics, in all departments of manufacture, in 
the invention and construction of new machinery for every imaginable 
purpose, in “speculations” which are scarce distinguishable from 
gambling, and in enterprises which impress the spectator as insensate, 
but which, failing to-day and bankrupting all connected with them, 
succeed to-morrow and found a new class of millionaires. Life in 
America thus resefnbles a game of cards, in which the players have 
everything at stake: and they seem never to look back. 

To look back is neverthelesss an instructive proceeding ; and there 
is matter of curious interest in the condition of the continent, even as 
little as twenty years since. The present generation knows nothing 
whatever of that remote antiquity ; and the elders, in the headlong 
rush of all things, have forgotten it. We propose therefore to call the 
reader’s attention to a highly interesting volume recently published 
in London, in which an animated and entertaining picture is pre- 
sented of life and society in the “ Far West” somewhat over two de- 
cades since The title of the volume referred to is Over the Alleghanies 
and Across the Prairies,* by Col. John Lewis Peyton. In Zhe Ameri- 
can Crisis t Col. Peyton supplements his sketch of life in America 





* Over the Alleghanies and Across the Prairies, Personal Recollections of the Far West one 
and twenty years ago. By John Lewis Peyton. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

t The American Crisis, or Pages from the Note-book of a State Agent during the Civil War. 
By John Lewis Peyton, B. L. of the University of Virginia, Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
—— ¢ Great Britain, etc. Late Lieut.-Colonel 18th N. G. of Chicago. London: Saunders, 

tley 0. 
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twenty years ago with an interesting delineation of the state of 
the country — more particularly of Virginia — at the outbreak of the 
recent war of secession. The two works will be found to present 
pictures strongly in contrast to each other; and we shall endeavor, 
without following any prescribed course or method, to cull from the 
pages of the author what seems curious or entertaining, and make the 
reader share the amusement which we have derived from both works. 

It may be as well to preface our brief comments and extracts by a 
notice of the author and his “ point of view,” which always counts 
for something. Col. John Lewis Peyton is a native of Virginia, but 
a resident of the Island of Guernsey, a portion of Great Britain, and 
the place of refuge of Victor Hugo for some years past. Colonel 
Peyton belongs to the old and highly respectable family of that name 
in Virginia, and made the journey which he chronicles in “ Over the 
Alleghanies” when a young man in search of health. He subse- 
quently, on the agitation of the conflict for Southern independence of 
the North, was entrusted by the authorities of North Carolina with a 
mission of a confidential nature to England, proceeded to that country, 
and was thrown in contact there with many personages of historic prom- 
inence, whom he draws with a free and graphic pencil in his “ Ameri- 
can Crisis.” Retiring it would appear to Guernsey, after the termin- 
ation of the American struggle, he has since passed his time in 
lettered retirement, in the tranquil pursuits of rural life, and in the 
composition of several works favorably spoken of by English critics, 
among which are the two which we have selected for notice in this 
paper. That these works possess unusual merits we feel safe in as- 
serting. One merit— and it is not in our eyes a slight one — is, that 
Col. Peyton everywhere “writes like a gentleman.” The age we live 
in has carried its “fast” and “slap-dash” propensities into literature. 
Repose, simplicity, and that charming uwm#reserve which characterises 
the well-bred author as it characterises the well-bred gentleman in 
society, become day by day more rare. Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
would find himself and his writings sadly out of place in this headlong 
and dourgeois age ; but we must be pardoned the expression of some 
regret that writers should have abandoned the old tone of writing — 
the amenity, the suavity, the easy grace of the literature preceding 
that of our day — sacrificing far too much for ephemeral “interest,”’ 
and aiming only at surprise, “sensation” and “excitement.” The 
style of Col. Peyton is that of a gentleman writing for persons of 
culture and intelligence. His descriptions and comments possess 
great directness and picturesqueness, mingled with a natural and 
agreeable humor ; and the simplicity and absence of reserve in his 
‘pages — somewhat unusual in what is called a “man of the world” 
—render his volumes extremely agreeable reading. Tosum up our 
views of the writer, we may say that his books impress us like the 
animated conversation of an intelligent and philosophical traveller, a 
man of cosmopolitan tastes and catholic views — not writing so much 
as talking of what he has observed, and if a little diffuse and deficient 
in condensation, still very entertaining and instructive. 

With this brief notice of the author and the characteristics of his 
style, we proceed to his picture of the great West twenty years ago in 
“ Over the Alleghanies.” 
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The tour here recorded was made in the summer of 1848, for the 
writer’s health. He set out, he informs us, from Staunton, Virginia, 
in an old-fashioned stage-coach, for the Potomac, and was greeted by 
an acquaintance, as he rolled away, with the farewell advice, “Take 
care of yourself, Jack! Those Westerners are ugly customers. Con- 
fine your dealings with them to a narrow margin.” Our traveller did 
not heed this caution. On the very first day of his journey he fell into 
the hands of an accomplished sharper, and his account of the trans- 
action reads like a page from Gil Blas or Smollett. At Woodstock, 
in the Virginia valley, he made the acquaintance of a foreign-looking 
gentleman with “a stiff pomaded mustache,” “ penetrating black 
eyes” and French accent, who smiled sweetly upon him, announced 
himself as an agent of M. Bellot des Menitres, of the great French 
Kanawha company, and lamenting the unforeseen failure of remit- 
tances from New York, requested, with blushing confusion, the advance 
of the insignificant sum of $25 for “only a few days.” Somewhat 
surprised at this request, the young Virginian at first said nothing, 
when the distressed gentleman proceeded to make profuse apologies 
——he “ought not to have been so bold,” he was “very foolish, 
very presumptuous,” etc., etc., etc. Thereat the young traveller’s 
feelings became highly excited. Presumptuous? Far fromit! He 
had been misunderstood. It was enough to know that his friend was 
a Frenchman, “ one of the people who had been our country’s earliest 
and best friends ” —he would “consider it a favor if he would accept 
the $25 as a loan, and would be deeply mortified if he refused it.” 
The end of the adventure was that the embarrassed foreign gentleman 
yielded, offered his watch as a pledge, forced it on his generous 
friend — and that the watch was in due time discovered to be pinch- 
beck. 

Proceeding down the Valley, the traveller visits Winchester, of 
which he presents an interesting account, and thence goes to Harper’s 
Ferry, reaching the latter point by the new railway of “ wooden rails 
armed with half-inch strap-iron,” on which the rate of travel was ten 
miles an hour, when the rails did not spring up and in the form of 
“ snake-heads ” penetrate the flooring of the passenger-cars. From 
Harper’s Ferry he proceeded by stage over the old National Road 
toward the Ohio, meeting with an upset on the way—the horses 
having rushed down the precipitous mountain road and overturned 
the coach down a precipice of only about twenty feet. Reaching 
Pittsburg, which he speaks of as an “important manufacturing town 
with a population of 21,000, thoroughly begrimed with smoke, and 
certainly the darkest and dirtiest place I ever saw,” he embarked on 
one of the then famous Ohio steamboats, and speedily found himself 
thrown in contact with the wild, untrammeled and half-barbarous life 
of the Far West. The passengers on the boat were of all classes and 
from all parts of the country, among them a Creole from New Orleans 
and an “ Abolitionist” from New England. Between these erelong 
sprung up a discussion of the rights and wrongs, the advantages and 
disadvantages of the institution of slavery, which terminated in a 
personal conflict, a “regular pugilistic encounter.” 

“ Returning to the deck to witness the me/ée, I observed the Creole 
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draw and fire his revolver, the ball of which passed through the 
frizzled hair of his antagonist, but without damage to his skull. The 
Abolitionist raised a bowie-knife. The Creole quick as lightning 
struck him a furious blow with the pistol, which however glanced 
aside from the knife, but the shock threw him forward, into the very 
arms as it were of his adversary. The gripe he received was horrible, 
but the Creole seized the blade of the knife with such violence that 
it snapped off at the handle, and redoubling his efforts as the other 
reeled under the blow, threw his enemy upon the deck, and kneeling 
upon him, raised his pistol. 

“No quarter!’ said the struggling Abolitionist ; ‘fire away!’ 

“Just at this time the Creole was seized from behind by a gentle- 
man, and the crowd rushing in, the two were parted, foam issuing 
from the mouths of both as they muttered hoarse curses.” 

Terrific arrangements for a mortal combat follow. The “ Aboli- 
tionist ” at first dissents and refuses, but being coolly informed that 
in the “Great West” a refusal to fight “would not suit the latitude — 
if he talked he must fight ’””— in which profound moral maxim “ sev- 
eral Western ladies who were present concurred”—the New Eng- 
lander accepts his adversary’s challenge, takes pen and paper, and 
writes : 

“Sir, your challenge is received and accepted. I will fight you 
across a table with pistols in one hour. Both to fire at the word, and 
to continue firing until one or both are done for. My friend Captain 
Adams will arrange all preliminaries. 

“Your obedient servant, H. M.” 


Thereupon the “shooting-irons ” are prepared, a space on the deck 
cleared, and —the author hastens to the captain of the boat, in great 
horror, to protest against such cold-blooded slaughter. ‘“ Young 
man,” responds the captain, “these affairs are of daily occurrence on 
our Western rivers, and I have found that the best way to manage 
them is to feign ignorance, and to allow the parties to cut their throats 
as soon as possible —the quicker the better for all concerned.” The 
captain winds up his moral discourse by advising the youth not to 
meddle, as he would not—he designed remaining in his cabin, in 
order to say afterwards that he was not present—a fact which he 
feared would injure his boat with “some of the modern Eastern evan- 
gelical travellers.” Luckily a clergyman and some ladies protested 
also—the worthy captain reluctantly consented—the combatants 
were ordered to surrender their arms, and the Creole refusing, he was 
put ashore at the next landing. A queer picture of life on the Ohio 
twenty years ago, but apparently a not exaggerated sketch. 

Proceeding on his way, the young traveller has the luxury of par- 
ticipating in what the Westerners called a “regular bust up.” A rival 
steamer came in sight; a race followed, each boat alternately shot 
ahead or fell behind, and the furnaces of both were heaped with every 
imaginable combustible — hams of bacon, cans of oil, etc. Suddenly 
a tremendous crash was heard, and the-explosion, “like the eruption 
of a volcano, sent the whole front of the vessel into the air along with 
passengers, freight and furniture, In an instant hot steam from the 
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boilers was hissing, and scalding to death those who survived the 
first shock and remained on the fore-part of the boat, which was 
quickly on fire.” A fearful scene ensued. The crowd rushed to the 
stern—two small boats were lowered, but swamped at once, and 
men and women threw themselves into the water. The author 
leaped overboard and swam to shore. “With the exception of a 
few only who were saved in a small boat, all perished horribly in the 
flames.” 

After this adventure, which must have left Col. Peyton in a state of 
some doubt whether his trip in search of health would remunerate 
him for his trouble, the author proceeds upon his way, and reaching 
Cincinnati, reads in a newspaper an account of the little incident of 
the blow-up, which account ended with the words, “ We are glad to 
say nobody is to blame. The accident was unavoidable.” At the Queen 
City he makes the acquaintance of the famous grape-grower, Mr. 
Nicholas Longworth, the “ Bacchus of America,” and visits the distil- 
leries where “fabulous quantities” of whiskey were “turned out at 
tenpence per gallon.” The citizens, he noticed however, did not use 
their own manufactures, and “ were as abstemious in their habits and 
as far from being drunkards as any of their Western neighbors.” 
Floating down the Ohio, the traveller encounters snags and sawyers ; 
stops at Louisville, where he is received with warm hospitality ; pro- 
ceeds to Frankfort, visits the tomb of Daniel Boone, and makes the 
acquaintance of an Irishwoman, who exclaims, “ This is a darling 
country for poor folks ; for if I work three days in the week, can’t I 
lie in bed the other three if I plaze?” He notices also with interest 
the humor of a Western woodsman, who, having been asked by his 
travelling companion if he, the woodsman, “had seen a dog come by 
that looked as if he were a year, or a year and a half, or two years 
old?” responded coolly, “ Yes, he passed about an hour, or an hour 
and a half, or two hours ago ; and is nowa mile, a mile and a half, or 
two miles ahead, and he had a tail about an inch, or an inch and a 
half, or two inches long!” “That will do!” exclaimed the other, 
riding on abruptly ; “ you have done for me to the extent of a foot, or 
a foot and a half, or two feet!” 

The author visits next, and presents interesting sketches of Mr. 
Crittenden and Mr. Clay, who call upon him and treat him with great 
hospitality. ‘Mr. Clay’s house,” he says, “ was a modest building, at 
some distance from the road, with the richest of green lawns extend- 
ing to the very door. Over a trellis on either side of the front porch, 
woodbines and eglantines crept, blushing with flowers, and perfuming 
the air with soft fragrance. Here Mr. Clay lived in a style of Re- 
publican simplicity, his society courted by those of his own rank, 
while his unbounded hospitality and liberality to those beneath him 
gained him friends in all classes. In person Mr. Clay was taller and 
larger than the majority of men, with something light and graceful in 
his form, attentive to his dress, and captivating in his manners and 
address.” Having stopped at Cairo, the cholera was reported as on 
the river, and, as one who had landed from a possibly infected boat, 
the author was regarded with horror, and nearly “ordered to leave.” 
To increase his embarrassment, no boats would stop, and he was 
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compelled to go to a place on the river where there was a greater 
probability of embarking. A boat duly stopped there, but the 
captain was inexorable: when the astute young traveller adopted 
the plan of inviting the worthy to “liquor up.” ‘This resulted favor- 
ably. The captain reeled, stammered, and agreed to receive the 
traveller on board if he would consent to be fumigated. To this no 
objection was made, and the Colonel was placed, together with his 
baggage, in a room of the log tavern, where for an hour or more he 
remained well-nigh strangled by the fumes of burning tobacco and 
sumach. He was then declared to be sufficiently purified, admitted 
on board the boat, and received by the amused passengers as the 
“befogged nullifier.” 

Penetrating in due course the country toward Xenia, the author 
stops at the isolated dwelling of a Virginian, Dr. T , a gentleman 
with silvery locks and a long white beard, who bends over and is 
absorbed in a ponderous volume — his great estate, with its valuable 
flocks and herds of sheep and cattle, being allowed to go to waste. 
Adverting to this fact, and recommending more attention to so fine a 
property, the traveller receives for reply :—“ My dear boy, don’t dis- 
turb my mind with such rubbish. I am engaged with more important 
matters. .... The Church in this free country is in danger ; un- 
less the State comes to the rescue we are lost; there is but one way 
to guard it, and that is by the egis of government, a union of Church 
and State.” 

“ But pray which is the true religion, the right Church?” asked the 
traveller. 

“Bah! how can you ask such a question? Know you not that it 
is the Old School Presbyterian Church, the Scotch faith!” 

At Detroit the author calls upon General Cass, whom he describes 
as “a remarkable looking man, short, but of corpulent stature, with 
an expressive and boldly wrought countenance, exhibiting great deci- 
sion and firmness in its lineaments. The whole face partook more 
of severity than mildness, though in disposition he was most kind and 
generous.” By investing $30,000 in real estate at Detroit, General 
Cass had come to be worth $3,000,000. In conversation with the 
author he strongly urged the Monroe doctrine, and declared that 
“the maw of the United States would not only contain Mexico, but 
Cuba, and all the islands in the Atlantic and Pacific which naturally 
belong to this continent.” Leaving the General, the traveller drops 
in on a political gathering, and hears one of the orators exclaim, 
“‘ Fellow-citizens, my competitor has told you of the services he ren- 
dered in the late war. I will follow his example, and tell you mine. 
When the tocsin of war summoned the chivalry of the West to rally 
to the defence of the nation, I, fellow-citizens, animated by that patri- 
otic spirit that glows in every American’s bosom, Aired a substitute for 
that war, and the bones of that man now lie bleaching on the plains of 
Mexico!” 

In Chapter XII. of his volume the author presents an extremely 
interesting account of the famous Chippewa chief Pogoneshik, or 
** Hole-in-the-Day,” which we regret our inability to quote. An 
incident which took place soon after his death will serve to convey 
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some idea of his great influence. A council assembled at Fond-du- 
lac, in 1847, to treat for the sale to the United States of several mil- 
lions of acres lying between Lake Superior and the Upper Mississippi. 
At this council the leading chiefs bitterly opposed any treaty of sale, 
but there suddenly appeared in the council a youth of about twenty, 
who quietly walked to the seat of honor, rose and spoke in favor of 
the treaty, and ended by carrying his point in defiance of all opposi- 
tion. The treaty was made, the sale effected, when the youth, who 
was the son of old Pogoneshik, caused to be written at the end of the 
paper these words: : 

“ Fathers, the country our great father sent you to purchase belongs 
tome. It was once my father’s. He took it from the Sioux. He, 
by his bravery, made himself the head chief of the Chippewa nation. 
I am a greater man than my father was, for I am as brave as he was, 
and on my mother’s side I am hereditary head chief of the nation. 
The land you want belongs to me. If I say se//, our great father (the 
President of the United States) will have it. If I say not se//, he will 
do without it. These Indians that you see behind me have nothing 
to say about it. 

“T approve of this treaty, and consent to the same. 

“ POGONESHIK, OR HOLE-IN-THE-Day. 

“Fond-du-lac, August 3d, 1847.” 


A more “short, sharp, and decisive” claim to authority by divine 
right it would be difficult to discover. I am head chief by my 
father— head chief by my mother —the continent is mine —I sell 
it—these chiefs behind me have nothing to do with the matter! 
such were the extremely autocratic and European views of govern- 
ment taken by an aboriginal savage of America. Colonel Peyton 
visited him, and found him a “gentle-mannered cut-throat,” but with 
great dignity and charming manners. He adopted the mode of life 
of the whites, and was a man of unquestionable ability. He was 
murdered by persons of his own race in Wisconsin in 1868. 

We are unable to follow Colonel Peyton in his interesting rambles 
deeper still into the wilderness, where he encounters Indians, hunters, 
trappers, odd characters, half-breeds, and all the most picturesque 
types of humanity amid scenes of wild grandeur or beauty. The 
pages recording these explorations possess at this time what we may 
almost style an antiquarian value ; the country has rushed onward so 
fast that all has changed in these regions, and the frontier has been 
pushed far toward the setting sun, if indeed there can be said to be 
any frontier left. From the time of the author’s visit in 1848 to the 
present, one unceasing torrent of emigration from Europe and the 
Atlantic States has steadily flowed toward these rich fields of the Far 
West ; cities stand where the wolf howled, or still howls ; and the cit- 
izens of the thriving towns along the Pacific Railroad go out to hunt 
buffalo for exercise before dinner. They linger in squads only —the 
poor buffalo ; and the Indians too are melting away. In fifty years — 
but what progress this country will have made in that space, in wealth, 
numbers, extent of soil occupied, and in politics above all, it can 
scarce enter into the mind of man to conceive. 
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We have left ourselves but ‘little space in which to speak of the 
second work of Colonel Peyton, his “American Crisis.” In these 
two handsome volumes the author presents a candid, interesting, and 
valuable series of sketches of men, events, etc., at the commencement 
of the war of 1861. He enters, in the first chapters of his work, at 
considerable length into the question not so much of the right of 
secession as of its feasibility and desirability at that time. Upon 
these points there will always exist many modifications of opinion 
even in the South, and it is only necessary to say here that, accepting 
a mission from North Carolina as State agent in the interests of the 
Confederacy, the author proceeded to England, stopping on his way 
at the Bermudas, and in London found himself thrown in familiar 
contact with other Southern commissioners, and with English sympa- 
thisers of rank and influence. The reader will find a very entertain- 
ing account of the manner in which the ship in which the author 
sailed ran the blockade and got to sea, and the pictures of life and 
society in Bermuda are highly entertaining. The second volume is 
dedicated to scenes and characters on English soil during the civil 
war — to sketches of English landscapes, habits, manners, and prom- 
inent statesmen ; and the views and comments of Colonel Peyton will 
be found to be those of a liberal-minded traveller, cosmopolitan in 
taste, and with a quick eye for the characteristic, the humorous, and 
the picturesque. 

The works which we have noticed in this cursory and desultory 
manner would prove highly successful, we think, if republished in this 
country — more especially “Over the Alleghanies,” which commends 
itself from the nature of things with greater force to American 
readers. We repeat what we have said in the beginning of this paper, 
that the style of the author is direct, lucid, unassuming, and at all 
times full of simplicity and ease. He observes keenly and narrates 
incidents and adventures, as he describes character, with the art 
of the raconteur, and certainly succeeds in rivetting the attention. Of 
both “Over the Alleghanies” and the “American Crisis,” it may be 
said that they are “difficult to lay down,” which is not slight com- 
mendation in an age of book-making, when nine works in every ten 
excite yawns rather than interest. 


J.E.C. 




















LETTERS FROM ANCIENT ROME. 


III, 
DeEaR MILO: 


N my last letter to you I treated of a wedding. On the day 

after, by way of contrast, I attended a funeral. "Twas a sad 
thing. A young Senator, living only two doors from us, and quite 
intimate with the family of my host, having fallen into disgrace with 
the Emperor on account of some too democratic sentiments expressed 
in a speech, was requested to take an indefinite recess out of the 
city ; not feeling the need of such recreation, he put an end to his 
life. In the capacity of near friends we went to his house imme- 
diately upon hearing the sad intelligence. As we entered he expired. 
There being no relatives of the deceased present, Lucius closed his 
eyes, after calling aloud to ascertain if any life was yet in the body. 
At nine o’clock A. M. a crier announced through the streets that the 
funeral of the Senator Cornelius Rufinus was about to take place, and 
all who had leisure should take this opportunity to pay the last 
tribute of respect to one of Roma’s most honored names. At the 
house the body lay upon a couch of ivory, clad in the toga which 
had graced it when alive. Under the direction of a sort of grand 
marshal the procession was formed as follows: a band of flutists 
take the lead, blowing such direful notes as must have made the 
shade of the departed Cornelius impatient to get on the other side 
of Styx; then female mourners in black, hired for the occasion, 
followed, shrieking and wailing and tearing their clothes in a way 
that was truly heart-rending; next a company of mimics graced 
the occasion, one of whom imitated as nearly as possible the dress, 
carriage, manner and appearance of the deceased, while the rest 
indulged in queer antics and buffoonery; then the images of the 
dead man’s ancestors and a tablet inscribed with their exploits 
followed, borne upon a car; after which came the bier with the 
body stretched upon it exposed to the gaze of all; after the de- 
ceased naturally would have come his children, in default of whom 
the friends, kinsmen and members of the household appeared, and 
the rear of the procession was brought up by citizens, laughing and 
chatting as pleasantly as if they were on their way toa picnic. This 
feature at least is not unfamiliar to you. It would be well if 
funeral processions could be afocopated as a general rule. The 
Forum was gained, the bier set down, and a cousin of the dead man 
ascended the pulpit and pronounced the funeral oration. In this 
were attributed to the deceased a whole catalogue of virtues — many 
of which, said Lucius in my ear, were put on with his grave-clothes— 
and his vices, if he had any, altogether suppressed. After telling us 
what an altogether excellent person the deceased had been, the 
orator told us what superior individuals his ancestors were, and I felt 
sure that his must have been the nicest family in Roma. 
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In the course of time the procession moved on and came to the 
grave. This was outside the city; the laws of this place do not 
permit burials within the city limits. Out upon the Appian road, 
which is the great thoroughfare of Italia, the approach to the city is 
made cheerful by numberless tombs on either side for a distance of 
several miles from the walls. They are built in various styles, ceno- 
taphs, vaults and covered tombs, some filled and walled up, others 
awaiting the death of their intended occupants. The exercises at the 
grave were concluded by placing the bier upon a huge pile of dry wood 
previously prepared. The cousin of Rufinus who had pronounced the 
eulogy in the Forum being the nearest kinsman present, set fire to the 
wood amid an unearthly howling of the spectators and shrieking of 
the musicians. The pyre blazed brightly and was quickly consumed. 
The embers were extinguished with wine, and the remains of the 
body —only a few charred and cracked bones —were collected into 
a jar, sprinkled with wine and milk, and placed in the tomb erected 
near by. There they will remain. His soul —so think such of these 
people as believe in a soul —will present itself to three judges in the 
spirit-world, who will inquire into his conduct while upon earth ; and 
if he has been brave, patriotic and not very dishonest, he will drink 
of the water of Lethe, which will take from him the recollection of 
all his past life, and he will dwell in the Elysian Fields, where what- 
ever were his ideas of perfect happiness will be realised. On the 
other hand, if the man on earth was a coward, a traitor or a very 
vile sinner, the soul will be apportioned to a different department of 
Hades and assigned to a task by the committee on punishments 
proportionate to his crimes. In either event there is no possibility 
of a recognition after death, and upon many of the tombs I saw 
inscribed “ Farewell forever !” 

As you may suppose, the idea of death is not a pleasant one to the 
Roman ; so much the reverse in fact that in polite circles you never 
hear that such a one is “dead,” but that he “is gone,” or “is no 
more ;” and though the laws allow the relatives of the deceased nine 
days to mourn, in which they shall not be disturbed, very few avail 
themselves of the privilege. 

While returning from the funeral I had an opportunity of examining 
the roadway upon which we came. It is built with successive layers 
of mortar and gravel, broken stones and blocks of lava. It looks as 
if it might last a thousand years. There is width enough for vehicles 
to pass, and on one side is a footway protected by a curbstone, 
extending I don’t know how far. These roads issuing from the city 
reach to the very limits of the empire, interrupted only by the seas. 
They were built under the direction of officers of the government, the 
Censors, who believed in the definition of a straight line. The cost 
of such a road with us would not fall far short of two thousand dollars 
per mile. 

We have just passed through a week of great excitement — the 
occasion of the celebration of the Secular games, which recurs every 
hundred years. They have been omitted for some cause for the past 
several centuries, and the Emperor seemed determined to make up 
for the omission by the unusual splendor of the shows. In the 
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first place the whole city was purified — which term must be taken 
cum grano salis, or else the job was very imperfectly done. All the 
gods were honored with sacrifices, and the men attended the ban- 
quets in the temples while the women were saying their prayers in the 
temple of Juno, which was quite characteristic of the regard shown 
the female wishes in this place, the inference being that the women 
would have infinitely preferred going to the party. On the adjourn- 
ment of these exercises all repaired to Scaurus’ theatre near the river 
to see the games. When I say all, I mean all our party, for only 
one-sixteenth of the population could be seated in this theatre ; but 
others were in full blast throughout the city. This building is oval 
in shape, and built of marble. The tiers of seats, like those of a 
circus, though of stone, accommodate about eighty thousand persons. 
An awning stretched by machinery protected us from the sun, and 
from time to time perfumes were sprinkled over the spectators. 

This very gallant nation allows its women to go unattended to the 
theatre and anywhere else, fight their own way through the crowds, 
and find their own seats. The men occupied the best seats, the 
Senators sitting upon a gallery projecting over the arena, the knights 
next to them, the ¢« zoAAd¢ next, the women next, and the slaves behind 
them. 

The spectacles comprised rope-dancing, juggling and pantomimes 
for the first course, wrestling and athletic contests for the second, 
followed by a dessert of gladiatorial fights. It hasn’t been so very 
long since the last were ended by the death of one or more of the 
combatants, but the present Emperor has prohibited combats in 
which no quarter is given. I will not weary you with a minuter 
account of the festivities save to mention a dwarf exhibited in one of 
the shows, not quite two feet high, weighing seventeen pounds, which 
struck me as being the most complete pocket-edition of a man I ever 
saw. Usually the entrance-fee to the theatres is a mere nominal one, 
but on the occasion of these games admission is free to all. 

While on my way to one of the spectacles yesterday I saw Virgilius, 
who with Horatius engrossed the admiration of the whole city. They 
are the poets laureate, and are in great favor with the Emperor. The 
former is tall and dark, with a very striking face, and so modest that 
when a crowd gathered to see him as he walked along the street he 
took refuge from their admiring gaze in a shop near by. Horatius, 
whom I have seen several times, does not seem so modest ; indeed 
he is a comfortable-looking, rather stout personage, such as you see 
by the dozen every day. His poetry, of which I am no judge, is said 
to be very fine. 

I had my clothes washed last week, which, however surprising it 
may sound, is nevertheless true. I mean that I went to see them 
washed. You see, the Romans being pre-eminently fond of their 
ease, have abolished that destroyer of domestic happiness, washing 
day ; when their clothes want washing they send them to a fuller. I 
found this gentleman with a dozen assistants, bare as to their legs, in 
a huge vat, stamping away as for dear life. Besides their legs there 
were of course in the vat the clothes to be cleansed, the water and 
the lye. Around the room were suspended from poles clothes which 
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had been through the operation, placed there to dry and have the nap 
rubbed up with brushes. There were presses too with which to give 
the clothes smoothness and the proper folds. 

It is not lawful for an armed band of soldiers to enter the city, and 
the military individuals within the walls are hardly distinguishable to 
a stranger’s eyes from a civilian. But a walk to the camp just without 
the limits showed me the soldier as he is. The drill of the service 
consists in exercising with the javelin and the bow, in running and 
leaping with and without arms, and in throwing weights, the evident 
object of which is to perfect the men in physical activity. They run 
with remarkable swiftness under the burden of their arms and equip- 
ments, which weigh about 60 lbs. to each soldier. 

I have had the honor of dining with royalty. The Emperor 
Augustus Cesar invited Lucius to bring me to an entertainment at 
the palace, which by the way is an exceedingly modest dwelling-house. 
He did not enter the room until we had begun the repast, and he 
retired before we had finished, which I thought was singular etiquette. 
His manners were very affable, and he seemed anxious to make every 
one feel at ease, addressing some remark to each of the guests. I 
have no doubt that he is a clever fellow. He is a handsome man, 
but assumes the prerogative of being very negligent in his dress, his 
hair especially, as they say, “looking seven ways for Sunday.” I 
half expected that the contact with him would work some change in 
me ; but on reflection I can’t see that I’m any better than other folks ; 
and when I meet you again I shall speak to you as cordially as if you 
had dined with an Emperor too, and I wili not resent as familiarity 
your introductions to “ your friend Via Longa, just back from ancient 
Rome,” etc., etc. 

In the meantime believe me 

Yours truly, 








CLERICAL INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 


HE effect and value of the war in bringing into view the 
Christian virtues of ministers of the Gospel, is a theme that, 
so far as I know, has been very much overlooked. I do not propose 
to supply this deficiency, but simply to place on record a few well- 
authenticated instances that deserve to be remembered. 
That was a noble old priest who met a mob at the doors of his 
church, and said: “ Fellow-citizens, you will protect rather than 
wrong a poor old man. This church is consecrated to the purposes 
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of religion, and I cannot allow any human society or government the 
right to dictate what flag shall be displayed from its tower, save only 
the cross of our blessed Redeemer. If you persist in your object, you 
must do it over my dead body, for I will defend the sanctity of this 
church with my life ; and it will hardly be an honor to that flag, nor 
to your own credit, to have it exalted above the church of God and 
stained with the blood of a poor old priest.” That flag was not 
unfurled there. 


THE REBEL MINISTER’S REVENGE. 


When the army of General Lee was at Hagerstown, Maryland, it 
was reported to a number of officers and soldiers that the Episcopal 
minister designed opening his church and using the prayers for Presi- 
dent Lincoln, for Congress and for the Federal army, whereas the 
arrest and imprisonment of a Virginia clergyman for using the Vir- 
ginia offices in public worship was then fresh upon the public mind 
and likely to be resented. It soon was known that the latter minister 
was then in Hagerstown. ‘Thereupon he was waited upon and in- 
formed of the facts, and that the officers were determined to fill the 
church with Confederate soldiers and celebrate the usual worship of 
the Episcopal church of Virginia, having the prayer for Mr. Davis, 
when the minister dissuaded them from this course. He was advised 
(by the rector, I think) that threats of disturbance and personal 
violence had been made if he persisted in his usual service. The 
minister urged him to proceed as if no army were present, and 
assured him that he should not be molested. He then went to the 
officer in command and requested as a personal favor that he would 
protect those services from interruption. When asked why he inter- 
fered in this matter, he replied: “I have been arrested by officers of 
the United States Government while in the sacred desk, exposed to 
the rude stare of a mob while they conveyed me through the streets to 
the guard-room with my surplice upon me —I must have my revenge. 
I wish to make these men feel that there is a great gulf between us ; 
I wish to show them how Christians should act in such cases. Let 
this gentleman be able to say that he felt perfectly safe in praying for 
Mr. Lincoln, for the United States Congress, and for the United 
States army, though surrounded by the army of General Lee.” 


GoopneEss, LovE, FORBEARANCE. 


In Richmond the Rev. Dr. Woodbridge and family (and this was 
true of other clergymen) were found ready to furnish books, papers, 
etc., to abate the rigors of prison life to Federal soldiers in the Libby. 
One of the chaplains relinquished his other work and devoted him- 
self to visiting and preaching to the officers and soldiers, and to min- 
istering to their wants. This was followed up by frequent visits and 
ministrations of various kinds; and it is said that all the supplies 
sent from the North to the prisoners of war were brought about by a 
chaplain in a North Carolina regiment. 

I have witnessed a scene which I wish I could photograph upon 
the minds of the friends of soldiers in the North. It was at the 
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Libby prison. Thousands of soldiers were confined there. The 
largest upper floor was selected for religious worship. The chaplain 
of the Sixth North Carolina regiment, who had devoted himself to 
this work, had gathered around him a large throng of these men. 
They were arranged in semi-circles: the first rows sat upon the floor, 
the next were on their knees, the others stood in the rear, so that all 
could see and hear. In the midst was the chaplain. “Should you 
ever be permitted to get back to your friends and homes, I wish you 
to tell it there that we ministers of religion in the South came to you 
here, not to upbraid you with invading our homes, but to comfort and 
cheer you in your present uncomfortable condition ; and it will be my 
study to avoid saying anything that can be so construed as to give 
you pain. I stand among you as but a poor representative of the 
Southern people. If others were here in my place, they would win 
your hearts by their loving words, and your minds by the wisdom of 
their counsels ; but as it falls to my lot to address you, let me tell 
you the plain and simple story of Him who once came a long way 
and suffered much in order to speak words of life and love and hope 
to those who were all their life-time in bondage through fear of death, 
and to break their bonds asunder and set them free; yes, and to 
place them in a land of peace and plenty, where there shall be no 
more war.” It would be impossible to recall the words spoken ; but 
the emotions of those men as they listened to words of life and love 
and home amid scenes of death and war, emotions that flashed in 
every feature of their countenances, and the wondrous earnestness 
and power of their song as they all joined in when the address was 
ended — 


“Lo! what a cloud of witnesses encompass us around: 
Men once like us with suffering tried, but now with glory-crowned”— 


these are still fresh in my recollection. I am the only one living 
that witnessed that scene ; Lieutenant Sceva, Captain May, and all 
those officers and men are now dead. 

Another scene occurred at Hamilton’s Crossing in 1862. It illus- 
trates the influence of war in bringing out fraternal feelings where 
partisan rancor is too apt to rule. It was an encounter between a 
Baptist and an Episcopal clergyman, and the Baptist had the better 
of his Episcopal brother. It was a night scene, and being the eve 
of the battle fought there between Lee and Burnside, it was the last 
evening to many of those who stood around, two of whom I helped 
to bury on the very spot a few days after. A Baptist chaplain 
hearing that an Episcopal chaplain had arrived at Mr. John Marie’s 
house, waited on him and asked him to come out to his camp-fire and 
address his comrades. “ Bring your book with you, and I will help 
you in your service; and I will go round and gather a good large 
congregation to hear you.” And there was witnessed the grand 
worship of the Episcopal church (or a part of it) by the lurid light 
of camp-fires shared in by men of all denominations, and by chap- 
lains who were Baptists and Methodists ; and the last earthly words 
of religious instruction were listened to by men who were in a few 
hours in eternity. The last words of the hymn were — 


31 
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“‘ My lifted eye without a tear 
‘The gathering storm shall see, 
My steadfast heart shall know no fear — 
That heart will rest on thee.” 


During the battles around Richmond I rode through a forest that 
contained acres of dead bodies, and seeing a group of soldiers, I was 
curious to know what it meant. Upon approaching the spot I saw a 
Southern chaplain kneeling down and binding up the wounds of two 
Federal officers. He tore off from his own person the last article of 
linen that he possessed to make bandages for their wounds, and before 
he left them they had all the water that had been in his canteen and 
all the bread from his haversack. I have often wondered if those 
men lived, and if so, whether they ever sought out and thanked him 
who saved their lives. 

I can only add one other incident now, and must reserve others 
for a future number of the magazine. 

“For whom are you gathering those berries?” was said to a chap- 
Jain, near a Mr. Pendleton’s, near White Oak Swamp, on the evening 
after the battle of Malvern. ‘For some brave officer that cannot 
leave his regiment to get berries,” he replied. An hour after I saw 
him hand them to Stonewall Jackson, who seemed to enjoy them as 
only a hungry and thirsty man can do. But he was wearied and 
sleepy as well as hungry, as will be seen. 

About nine o’clock the chaplain had gathered Mr. Pendleton’s 
family into the sitting-room for prayers ; he then asked an aide to call 
in Gen. J. He returned and reported the General asleep, sitting at 
the supper table, with knife and fork in his hands and a piece of 
meat on his fork. The chaplain then requested Major Dabney to 
wake him and inform him of prayers. After prayers all left the room 
but Gen. Jackson and myself, when he remarked, “If the chaplain 
had not said that the psalm was that for the day I should have thought 
he had selected it for me. It suits me; it is a providential event that 
we met here, and that he read it ; it gives me new life and purpose.” 
He probably referred to the words: 

“Tt is God that girdeth me with strength of war; He maketh my 
way perfect ; He maketh my feet like hart’s feet ; He setteth me up 
on high; He teacheth my hands to fight ; Mine arms break even the 
bow of steel: I will follow upon mine enemies, and overtake them: 
Neither will I turn again till I have destroyed them: I will smite 
them that they shall not be able to stand. Thou hast girded me with 
strength unto the battle: Thou makest mine enemies turn their backs 
upon me. He shall send down from on high to fetch me; He shall 
take me out of many waters. Thou shalt save the people that are in 
adversity ; Thou shalt bring down the high looks of the proud. I will 
Jove thee, O Lord, my strength.” 


D. 











A STORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


QuITE A SKIRMISH BEHIND A FAN. ARCHIE’S WARNING. 
66 OUR little song is very bright and sweet, Sefiorita, and 
the advice is good enough too; but the winning is not 
so easy. I understand how to lead a charge, can play at broad 
swords moderately well ; but woman is to me a problem hard to solve, 
and your race has certainly furnished me with no key to unlock the 
unknown. A Spanish lady must have as many hearts as her eyes 
flash love-glances at her admirers. Swch glances from such eyes for 
one only would be worth to me more than a decoration from my sov- 
ereign.” 

The rustle of a dress here indicated that Sefiora La Riva had de- 
termined to look well to affairs in the dining-hall, and leave the 
Colonel to the tender influences of Sefiorita Pico. With her blandest 
smile she said, “Will Sefior the Colonel excuse me only a little 
while? it is time we should have dined, and still Gaspar delays. I 
go to see why it is.” 

“We can ill afford to spare your good company,” replied the Colonel, 
with more of gallantry than truth ; “but a soldier learns first of all, 
if he cannot control, to yield to circumstances. We can only excuse 
you a very little while.” 

There was a little grace of movement left in Sefiora La Riva, and 
as her broad figure rolled along the spacious drawing-room toward 
the door of the dining-hall, there was an air of dignity in every action 
that asserted her right to the social pre-eminence that was accorded 
to her not only by her friends but by all who knew her. In strength 
of character she was greatly the superior of her daughter, her prin- 
cipal weak point being a desire to see Sefiorita Pico universally 
admired and the conqueror of every gallant brought within her in- 
fluence. Colonel Sparks was handsome, reputed wealthy, and while 
the fond mamma did not once think of him as a suitable husband for 
her daughter, owing to his foreign birth and the many differences 
that naturally existed between them, still the Colonel was desirable 
as a lover and counted one more in the list of Sefiorita Pico’s ad- 
mirers, and no opportunity should be lost to entangle him. The 
Colonel had seen but little of female society ; having spent his early 
days at Harrow and Cambridge, and his rather odd habits proving 
anything else than attractive to the belles residing near Mallow 
Marsh, he had before joining the army spent much of his time after 
leaving the University either in his own library or in directing the 
improvement of the old homestead. Senorita Pico was wise beyond 
her years, and it did not take her long to discover that while Colonel 
Sparks might be a very efficient and gallant soldier, his education so 
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far as his association with female society was concerned had been 
strangely neglected, and therefore he was fair game for any clever 
woman who chose to initiate him. Had he only known any of the 
gallants of Badajoz, they could have told him much of their own ex- 
perience ; but so blind are the eyes of a man who once passes within 
the charmed circle that surrounds an artful and attractive woman, we 
question whether any warning ever turns back a chosen victim from 
his fate. The belle of Badajoz had won all the hearts she had ever 
thought worth winning before, and now the handsome young English- 
man was for the first time brought within her influence, and her 
resolution was quickly taken. 

With a soft glance, free from the glittering flash she bestowed on 
her Spanish lovers, she turned toward the Colonel as her mother 
closed the door behind her in going out. An instant more, and with 
a blush, her face was veiled behind an exquisitely beautiful, almost 
gossamer fan, with which she had been gracefully playing, as she said, 
“Ah, Colonel, we know well what all such gallant speeches mean. 
Men think we have no hearts ; at least that our hearts are in our eyes 
and a few tears will wash away all traces of a wound ; therefore they 
treat us as the plaything of an hour, say sweet things to us, and never 
once think of them again.” 

“Senorita must not judge so harshly. I know not how other men 
feel or think, for I am a novice in all such things ; but speaking for 
myself, I can assure you that what / say is from an honest heart, nor 
would I wound the most callous woman did I even know that she 
was trifling with a love as pure as gold. I have studied many branches 
of art and science, but woman has remained a sealed book to me; 
will you unclasp the lids, and give me a glance within?” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” was the silvery ringing sound with which Senorita 
Pico prefaced her reply. “Colonel Sparks, do of trifle with a child 
in the ways of art. You have so many volumes of experience, do 
give me their contents. I shall then be wiser, and my little life will 
be happier too. A young girl may learn so much from such a friend 
as I hope you will be to me.” 

“A good friend I can safely promise to be. Indeed, I might be 
something more, with your permission; but I am a poor adviser, 
Senorita. My volumes are all filled with the rough hard lessons of 
every-day life; no sentiment there —not one love-passage. I leave 
it with -you to write with your own hand the first page.” 

As the Colonel ceased speaking he glanced in the direction of his 
fair companion, and beheld such a succession of dissolving views as 
he had never seen before. The fan was kept in ceaseless motion, the 
the ivory frame making a clicking sound, while Senorita Pico’s face 
bloomed with color, her eyes flashed, and a smile of exquisite sweet- 
ness played around her mouth. Sparks gazed with increased admira- 
tion, and waited to hear what answer she would give to the first words 
of love he had yet spoken. A moment longer she held him suspended ; 
then bringing the fan up to her face, with her bright eyes peeping at 
him just over the top of it, she said : 

“The Colonel is premature ; we know not each other, and how can 
there be love? What there may be some time hence I shall not say. 
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I will keep the blank page of your book open ; there may be some- 
thing written there yet. Now let me sing you a little song,” and 
without waiting for his assent she seized her guitar again, and made 
it ring out a melodious accompaniment while she sang — 


TRUST NOT. 


Trust not April soft and smiling, 
With its gleams of sunshine bright, 

As with light and shade beguiling 
Earth is clad in bloom and light. 


April comes and April passes 

Like its sunshine and its showers: 
So the vows of men to lasses 

Only help to pass the hours. 


Trust not Summer with its flowers ; 
They will fade and droop and die. 
So will vows from love’s avowers: 
If they will not, tell me why! 


Autumn blights each bloom of Summer 
With its winds and nipping frost, 

And each flow’ret without murmur 
From its stem is rudely tossed. 


Then old Winter, drear and chilling, 
Wraps us in his mantle white, 
° Every warm emotion stilling : 
Does love bloom in Winter’s night ? 


Trust not, trust not! is my chorus ; 
Trust not, trust not! is my song: 
Lovers plead that they adore us; 
But we know that they are wrong. 


A further demonstration on the part of the Colonel was now pre- 
vented by the entrance of Senora La Riva just at the moment when 
the daughter had ceased singing. Opportunity had been given for 
just so much in the role, and the mother knew well when there 
should be a change of scene. Walking up to where the young people 
were sitting, she said, “Will Senor the Colonel pardon me? but 
dinner is now waiting, and dinner should always be taken at the 
moment it is ready.” 

“Senora is quite right,” was the Colonel’s reply, as he arose and 
offered to the hostess and her daughter each an arm to escort them 
to the dining-hall. Soon he was seated at a table almost bending 
beneath the weight of the expensive glass and silver service that 
adorned it, while Gaspar and his trained assistants brought on a 
succession of tempting dishes whose very odors made the edge of his 
delicate appetite a trifle keener than before, while the rare old wines 
from the Don’s cellar enlivened his spirits and filled him with a glow 
comfortable and pleasurable, only to be appreciated by those who 
have felt when depressed or weakened the cheering influences of a 
sip of old Madeira or Port. With the flow of wine came an outflow 
of spirits, and the trio were soon indulging in compliment and re- 
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partee with all the freedom of old friends. Late in the afternoon 
found the lamps all ablaze in the dining-hall, servants still in attend- 
ance, and the wine and nuts still passing from one to another. 

Colonel Sparks knew well his strength, for he had indulged in 
many a bout at his club, and it was no easy task to bewilder him 
with wine ; but he had never before encountered any of the fair sex 
who could tip a decanter so frequently with impunity; and as he 
drank he was led to wonder if at their rising from the table they 
would be as clear-footed as they were now in thought and expression. 
Judge then of his surprise when at last Senora La Riva, touching a 
a little silver bell at her side, instructed Gaspar to remove the wine- 
cloth, and rising, invited her guest to return to the drawing-room, 
leading the way with a dignified and steady step, while Senorita Pico 
accepted his arm and tripped as smoothly by his side as if she had 
not touched a drop from the sparkling cup that day. 

The sun had gone down behind a bank of bright orange and 
purple clouds, and the whole sky was now flushed with his departing 
glory, as walking through the drawing-room, Senora La Riva invited 
the Colonel to bring Senorita out on a balcony that clung to the 
outside of the drawing-room like a little nest. From this balcony 
they could see the busy street below with its throng of comers and 
goers, and hear their clatter and laughter, with now and then the 
touch of a guitar and a snatch of song. In conformity to the custom 
with all dwellers in a warm climate, the towns-people of Badajoz were 
out in great numbers, priest, peasant, nobility and soldiery mingling 
in the throng, and all enjoying the cool breeze of the evening as they 
good-naturedly crowded each other. 

Looking out on the sky, then turning toward her mother with now 
and then a quick glance at the crowd below, Senorita Pico said, “ Do, 
Mamma, let us take the Colonel to the opera to-night, if he is well 
enough to venture into the cool evening air.” 

“O yes, Pico, the opera, the opera! Pardon, Senor the Colonel, 
that I did not think of it before. There is a new prima-donna 
to-night, and the beauty and fashion of Badajoz will be there. Will 
Senor the Colonel go?” 

“With great pleasure, ladies. I would venture much for the en- 
joyment you promise ; and Senorita must also promise that she will 
show me all her fair friends, and teach me the art by which she so 
skilfully flirts that dangerous weapon, the fan. Give a Spanish lady 
a fan and mantilla, and be she ever so plain in feature, she becomes 
at once irresistible.” 

“Fi, fi, Colonel!” replied the little Pico, with a smile and a shrug ; 
“our hearts only are soft, not our heads, and we do not believe such 
speeches. Go now, and make yourself irresistible for the opera, 
while we only follow your example ; for a little while, adieu.” With 
light and airy grace the little coquette waltzed out of the room, 
followed by her ponderous mamma, leaving the Colonel to use the 
next hour for such preparation as he might choose to make. 

With only a little unsteady step (for the Colonel felt his wine) did 
he find his way to his dressing-room ; and there he found Archie 
Clevis busy in polishing his scabbard and belt-buckle. 
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“Very opportunely, Archie,” was his first exclamation. “ Make 
them bright, for I shall wear my sword to-night. You may get out 
my dress-uniform as well.” 

“How so, Master Hampden? You be not going to ventur’ out 
to-night ; it is too cool, and you are not well yet by a consider’ble.” 

“Can’t help that, Archie; I am going to escort the ladies to the 
opera, and their coach will be waiting in an hour; so hurry up and 
assist me to be ready.” 

“Tn course I will, Master Hampden, if it’s agreeable to you ; but 
it’s resky, and I don’t like to see you go. Master Hampden,” and 
Archie here looked at his master very earnestly, “for the Lord’s 
sake don’t be fallin’ in love with that Miss Pico. She will witch you 
if she gets a chance, and I say, don’t give her the chance; these 
fureigners make dangerous women.” 

“Have any of them witched you, Archie, that you have such a 
wholesome fear of them?” 

“Bless your heart no, Sir; I’m afeard of them just naterally so. 
Never a bit do I talk to any of the maids here, although I can jabber 
a little Spanish.” 

“ But tell me, Archie, don’t you think Miss Pico is pretty?” 

“Pretty! indeed she is, Master Hampden, and there’s the danger. 
If she looked like the old Madam, all bunched out and greasy with 
olive ile stewin’ out of her when it is warm, you'd be safe enough ; 
- but Miss Pico is soft as thistle-down, talks low and sweet, looks so 
lovin’ with them dark eyes, when she don’t mean it a bit more for you 
than any other man.” 

“How do you know she don’t, Archie?” 

‘Lor’, Master Hampden, I was walkin’ on the street late one night 
since we came here, and I passed a lady and gentleman who were 
talkin’ so low and walkin’ so slow that I came plump up to them 
before I found that they were movin’ at all. He had her hand in 
his, and was lookin’ at her as tender as he knew how, while sie looked 
as if she was dyin’ of love. Well, Sir, the lady was Miss Pico, and 
the gentleman was an old Spaniard. I don’t know his name, but he 
comes here often.” 

“You think then that Miss Pico’s heart is engaged, do you, 
Archie?” 

“T tell you, Master Hampden, s#e hasn’t anything like a heart. 
She likes, never loves; and, pardon my plainness of speech, Sir, is 
one of the devil’s chosen tools.” 

“You speak plainly, and I must call you a saucy fellow, Archie,” 
said the Colonel a little tartly. ‘Remember the kindness we have 
received from this family ; indeed I may owe my life to them, and 
whatever you may think, you should not say hard things of them.” 

“T beg your pardon, Master Hampden, but I couldn’t help just 
warnin’ you a little bit. The old Don is a fine old gentleman, Sir, 
but I don’t like the woman-kind here, and only hope you won’t like 
that young one too well for your own good,” and for fear of more 
scolding Archie busied himself with getting out the Colonel’s hand- 
somest suit and putting an extra polish on boots and scabbard. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A DREAM A REALITY. AT THE OPERA. A NEW CHARACTER. 


Wirth soldierly promptness Colonel Sparks made his appearance in 
the drawing-room in advance of his hostess and Senorita Pico, and 
reclining on one of the luxurious sofas, quietly awaited their arrival. 
The soft lamp-light and the somnolent influence of the wine soon 
caused him to fall into a light slumber ; and how long he might have 
slept we know not, but a dream startled him by its vividness, and 
caused him suddenly to start up and gaze about him in the most 
bewildered manner. In his dream he saw a beautiful woman, with 
dark eyes and a bewitching smile, he had surely seen before, standing 
just inside the balcony, robed in a rose-colored silk with a diamond 
cluster flashing in the light as it confined a lace collar of exquisite 
fineness, her head and shoulders draped in a lace maautilla, clasped 
just over her brow with a spray of emeralds. By her side stood a 
middle-aged man, tall and spare, with a dark olive complexion, and 
the wrinkles in his brow and cheeks indicated that he was either past 
middle-life or had lived faster than was safe for those who would 
preserve their youth and grow old gracefully. He was in full evening 
dress, affecting all the adornments of a youthful beau, and seemed to 
the sleeping Colonel to be earnestly persuading the fair lady to take 
some step which evidently aroused a remonstrance ; and the scene 
savored so much of a reality that the sleeper could no longer rest, but 
rising to his feet, as we have stated, endeavored to assure himself of 
his own identity. Rubbing his eyes to get them well open, he must 
have looked ludicrous indeed to a pair of mischievous eyes that were 
now peeping at him over her fan. There she stood in rose-colored 
silk, with diamond brooch, mantilla and emerald spray, just as he had 
seen her in his dream, and for the moment he could not tell whether 
he was still sleeping or awake. In this transition state he gave a 
sudden spring forward, and caught in his arms, not a phantom, but 
a beautiful reality, which he held for a moment in spite of her 
efforts to escape. 

“Oh, oh, Senor the Colonel, fie, fie! you should not be so saucy,” 
ejaculated the struggling little beauty. ‘What would Mamma say?” 

‘“Zounds! Where am I?” asked the bewildered Colonel, as he 
gently released the blushing Pico. 

“Qh, that is too good! Does not the Colonel know where he is 
really? Then I might forgive him for being saucy,” and her merry 
laughter rang through the arches of the drawing-room. 

“T humbly crave your pardon, Senorita. Surely I have’ been 
dreaming, and was only awakened by my phantom proving a sub- 
stantial reality ; and the proving was the sweetest part, only I became 
conscious of my mistake too soon.” 

“Oh, what an impudent man! What shall I say when you dare 
say so much? and if you are so bad now, what shall we do when you 
are well again? Ha, ha, ha! how saucy these Englishmen are.” 

“I do beg pardon, Senorita, for giving you such a surprise, but 
should not be willing to give up the memory of it. I was really 
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half asleep, and had been dreaming of a beautiful woman dressed just 
as you are now, even to the ornaments you wear. She was standing 
inside the window yonder, and by her side stood a tall, thin, dark- 
looking man with heavy moustache. Tell me, Senorita, how long 
have you been in the room, and did any one come in with you? It 
seems hard for me to believe that what I saw so plainly was only a 
dream.” 

“Ha, ha! the Colonel had a little too much wine, and was dream- 
ing indeed ; for I had but a moment entered when he gave me such 
a warm reception. Wake up now and button my gloves, for Mamma 
is coming, and we must go.” 

How plump and smooth each little gloved hand felt as she laid it 
confidingly in the palm of his left hand, while with his right he gently 
pressed the wrist and carefully fastened each loop. He did not hurry 
about it, nor did she hurry him, neither of them believing that “if it 
were well it were done, it were well it were done quickly.” 

Mamma now made her appearance, and the Colonel volunteering 
the same service for her he had just completed for the daughter, found 
the task of making the loops and buttons meet much more difficult 
and far less romantic than when he held the hands of the fair Senorita ; 
but the masses of flesh were overlooped at last. Senora expressed 
her thanks, and the trio descending to the court below, entered the 
family coach, and were soon at the door of the already crowded 
opera-house. 

Two figures had followed the coach as it left the court of the La 
Riva mansion, the one leaving last keeping at a distance from the 
other, and each seeking to avoid recognition by drawing his cloak 
well up to his face as if to keep away the damp night-air. With 
stealthy but rapid strides they kept within sight of the coach, and as 
Colonel Sparks and the ladies passed across the sidewalk and into 
the vestibule of the opera-house, he saw standing in the shadow of 
one of the pillars the same face he had seen so plainly in his dream. 
With a visible start he paused, exclaiming, “Senorita, there!” but 
before Pico could follow the direction of his finger, the tall, thin 
apparition had vanished. 

“T see nothing but a crowd of people, Colonel ; do let us go in, or 
we shall be crushed.” 

“Do not think me a lunatic, ladies. My eyes did not deceive me 
this time, and I certainly saw standing within the shadow of that 
pillar the man I saw in my dream talking with Senorita in the 
drawing-room.” 

“Mamma, we really must not give the Colonel so much wine at 
dinner ; he has seen two ghosts within an hour. But let us hurry ; 
the overture has begun, and the curtain will soon rise.” 

Thus urged, the Colonel conducted the ladies to their private box, 
and they were soon engaged in making signs of recognition to a host 
of friends in different parts of the house ; but he could not for some 
time enjoy the display of dress and beauty around him for thinking 
of the strange figure that had twice shadowed his path during the 
evening. It was a gorgeous sight to look around from one of the 
boxes on the different types of Spanish beauty to be seen wherever 
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the eye turned ; and all were clad in rich bright colors, many sparkled 
with gems of rare beauty. All were gay and smiling. 

The Colonel soon found that Senorita Pico was the centre of a 
large circle, and their box was crowded during the pauses between 
the acts by the beaux of Badajoz, who greeted him with an indif- 
ferent politeness, while each took his turn, often several together, in 
flattering and flirting with the fair Pico. She well understood her 
art and played upon the feelings of each newcomer with a consum- 
mate skill the Colonel had never seen equalled — never attempting 
to repeat a move she had made before, ever appearing to each a 
fresh, artless child of a girl although she may have flirted with him a 
hundred times before. There was a fascination about her none of 
them could resist, and the strongest testimonial she could have had 
was given by the troops of Badajoz gentry that crowded around her 
net. 

Mamma received her share of attention from those who would win 
her favor for the sake of the daughter, and the Colonel found that 
their box was not only a favorite resort, but continued to attract a 
number of opera-glasses ; and the rather good-looking young Eng- 
lishman in colonel’s uniform came in for his full share of observation, 
and criticism too, if he could judge from the spasmodic shrugs of 
fair shoulders, and the smiles and eyes that were exchanged as each 
beauty whispered to her nearest neighbor. 

At the close of the third act, and before the La Riva box was filled 
with visitants, new and old, there was a gentle tap at the door which 
caused Senorita Pico to start; then recovering herself instantly, she 
said, “ Please excuse me one moment; I think Gaspar wishes to 
speak with me,” and opening the door, she passed cutside into the 
gallery. 

As the Colonel turned to watch her retreating figure as she opened 
and passed through the door, he saw reflected in the streak of light 
that shone through the door on the gallery-wall the profile of the 
same face that he had seen in the drawing-room and in the shadow 
of the pillar. 

There were low whisperings outside, and then a voice in a higher 
key said, “Senorita Pico, I will come in.” 

“No, no, no! Zurbano must not come in now. It is my wish that 
you go away.” 

“ And it is my wish to enter,” was the sharp response. 

“Tt is better not, Zurbano; you do not like our having the Colonel 
for a guest. You do not like the Colonel ; why then should you wish 
to meet him?” : 

“T wish my eye to tell him what my tongue burns to utter — how 
much I hate his race, how deep is my hatred to him.” 

“Zurbano, Zurbano, cease! You are enraged now. Go home; you 
will feel differently in the morning.” 

“ Pico, will the morning blot out the memory of his clasping you 
in his arms? Dreaming indeed ; I should like to have given hima 
sleep that knows no waking, and he could then dream at his leisure.” 

“Zurbano, this is worse than nonsense. Colonel Sparks is a 
gentleman and intended no indignity, but was really not awake when 
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he gave me such a greeting. You are in no condition now to see 
him, and I command you, on the peril of my lasting displeasure if 
you disobey, to leave this opera-house.” 

Senorita Pico’s command was accompanied by a fiery flash of her 
bright eyes, and the energetic stamp of her little foot could be heard 
distinctly where the object of all this outburst sat, apparently talking 
earnestly to “mamma,” but really a listener; for he knew that Ae 
was under discussion, having already heard much of the altercation 
we have given. 

“ Pico, I go at your command ; but I will yet meet him and teach 
him to respect his superiors in station unless you have him speedily 
depart from your house. Make him cease to be your guest ; then let 
him flirt with the bar-maids of Badajoz. I care not to meet him,” 
and with scowling brow the angry Spaniard walked rapidly down the 
gallery, leaving Senorita Pico to re-enter the box. 

The last scene is enacted, and amid the encores of the multitude 
the prima-donna is led to the footlights and gracefully receives a 
shower of bouquets ; then the galleries are crowded with the brilliant 
throng as they slowly pass out to the carriages that await them, and 
soon the old opera-house is dark and still. It was so late when they 
arrived at the La Riva mansion that the Colonel made no allusion to 
what he had seen and heard, but bidding the ladies good-night, he 
retired to his own rooms, and was sitting in an easy-chair smoking 
vigorously in the vain endeavor to calm his excited nerves and brain, 
as Archie Clevis entered, and quietly proceeded to set his master’s 
chamber in order for the night. 

“You are late coming in, Archie. Where have you been?” 

“To the same place you went, Master Hampden ; and there were 
five of us went from this house.” 

“How so? Did one of the maids favor you with her company?” 

“Indeed no, Sir; I will tell ye all about it. You know when you 
handed the ladies into the coach I was standin’ in the court ; and just 
as you drove off I saw a tall man wrapped in his cloak come down the 
private stairs, and walk rapid-like through the court and archway into 
the street. He looked ’spicious ; and as I had nothin’ else to do, I 
followed him all along until we reached the theatre, and the last I 
saw of him then he was leanin’ ’gainst a pillar ; and he watched you 
like a hawk when you carried the ladies into the house. When you 
came out he followed the coach in the same way, and I followed him 
back here ; and I waited out about the arch until I saw him go away 
only a little while ago. What it all means, Sir, I don’t know; but I 
think you ought to find out. That fellow is devilish-lookin’, and he 
would put a dagger into you in a minute.” 

“ Say nothing about what you have seen, Archie. It is strange that 
a stranger should be my enemy ; but it is very certain that such is 
the case, and I will be careful to find out all about it.” 

“Please, Mr. Hampden, and it’s all the same to you, we are better 
off in barracks or tenting out. I shall be glad when we get away from 
these strange people. Fureigners are no favorites o’ mine, and half 
these Spanishers don’t know now what we are fighting for, while 
t’other half had rather the French would whip.” 
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“There is a good deal of truth in your last remark, Archie, but 
we must not undervalue our friends. Don Alfonso La Riva is a true 
patriot, and Senora and Senorita are very kind and sympathetic, 
although many of their friends and acquaintances in Badajoz favor 
the French cause. As soon as I feel strong enough to ride I shall 
take command of my regiment, and meanwhile we must show our 
gratitude to our friends by being as agreeable guests as possible, and 
endeavoring to enjoy every pleasure which they offer to entertain us.” 

“ All but your flirtin’ with Miss Pico, Master Hampden ; that’s a 
dang’ous diversion. You ain’t as wise about women as she is about 
men, and I don’t want her to get the ’vantage of you. She’s got lots 
of followers too, and it mought be worse for you even if you got the 
"vantage. Some of them Spanishers would spike you in a minute if 
they thought you were goin’ to win.” 

“Archie, you are a chicken-hearted fellow indeed — afraid of your 
master’s defeat, and still more afraid of a victory. Leave all that to 
me. Keep quiet about all you saw to-night, and be sure you let me 
know if the Spaniard makes his appearance here in that clandestine 
manner again. I do not wish to talk any more to-night, so you can 
go to sleep.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


I, 


AT SEA, 


O not object, my dear Maga, to the vagueness of my date in 

this initial letter. I am devoted to accuracy, but in the 
present case accuracy is impossible: first, because I am travelling 
eastwardly and am making or losing time constantly ; second, be- 
cause there is an indefinite looseness about things, especially the 
joints, the flexors and extensors of the lower extremities. The ship 
has a habit of slipping from under one in an unaccountable and highly 
exasperating manner; and while I am “penning these lines” I am 
braced securely on three sides of my state-room, and watching the 
fourth side (containing an area of four square feet) with sleepless 
vigilance. Third, because I don’t care a button what day or month 
it is. I am not at all sick, but I have been laughing so much at 
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some people who are that I feel exhausted, likewise indifferent con- 
cerning all sublunary matters. By-the-bye, the ship made an extra- 
ordinary dive last night, and when I got up I was actually looking 
down on the moon. There was a volume of tossing water between 
me and the luminary, but there she was far down hill, silvering the 
crests of multitudinous waves that were piled all along the mighty 
slope. Is it not the moon that is ninety-five millions of miles from 
some place? . . . 

I wrote the foregoing lines several days ago. Since the last date 
I have been occupied with various matters, giving some incidental 
attention to the sea. I have been trying to calculate how much money 
would be enough to induce the authorities on this ship to turn her 
prow to the nearest land, or even an iceberg, if one can be found hard 
aground. A prolonged residence upon any sort of sure foundation 
seems to me about the sum of human good. I am sure I shall never 
be hungry again, and the state of the commissariat on the iceberg 
would be a matter of supreme indifference. One of the passengers 
hazarded the observation that “it was cold as blazes.” on the ship, 
and though I am ignorant of the exact thermal condition here indi- 
cated, I suppose an iceberg hard aground would not have a more 
extreme temperature. My present conviction is that I should be 
content to wait until the march of progress annexed the berg to the 
mainland, by a suspension bridge or submarine railway. Last night 
I counted fifteen stalwart mariners by their foot-prints or foot-falls on 
the deck over my head. Each stalwart mariner was propelling a large 
wheelbarrow, laden probably with pig-iron. I counted also fifteen 
small boys who amused themselves and charmed the passengers by 
placing cricket-bats ahead of the wheels, so that the iron-laden bar- 
rows bumped over the deck with hideous regularity. Tired nature 
fell asleep about midnight, and when I awoke this morning they were 
still at it. I went on deck as soon as possible and accosted a gentle- 
men with yellow bands around his cap, who was holding a very curious 
conversation with another gentleman playing with a huge wheel. 

“East and ’alf south!” said the gentleman with the cap. 

“East and ’alf south, Sir,” replied the other. 

“ Steady!” 

“Steady, Sir.” 

As they appeared to have finished their interlocution, I addressed 
the gentleman under the cap. 

“Can you inform me, Sir, whether or not the fifteen muscular sea- 
men who have been wheeling pig-iron over my head all night, are 
obliged to have the barrows bumped over a cricket-bat?” 

He looked at me with a puzzled expression of countenance, and 
said : 

“T beg your pardon, Sir,” which, translated into ordinary English, 
signified, “ What in the blazes do you mean?” 

“‘T mean to say,” I answered, “that fifteen men have been trund- 
ling wheelbarrows laden with pig-iron over my state-room all night.” 

“Oh,” he replied, “that’s the screw, you know. She pitches a good 
bit. Wind dead ahead, you know.— Port!” 

“‘ Port it is, Sir,” answered the wheelman. 
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I cannot say that I was much enlightened by this information. He 
told me twice that “I knew,” and I did not like to contradict him, 
though I was positively certain that I did not know. Again, he said 
“she pitched a good bit,” and I am sure she pitched a very bad bit ; 
and although both he and the wheelman spoke distinctly of “ Port,” I 
saw none of that ruby beverage anywhere near, and certainly no signs 
of any port into which tossing ships enter and get tied securely up. 
I suppose he was moved by the discontented expression of my coun- 
tenance, as he took my arm, and we staggered together to the stern. 
The ship appeared to sink at regular intervals into a whirlpool of 
white and green water until it almost came aboard, and then grace- 
fully emerge amid a shower of spray and the dull roar of the screw, 
only to sink again as she climbed over the rough waste of troubled 
waves. ‘There were ten or twelve gulls floating on their broad wings 
a little above the surface, keeping up with the ship with no apparent 
effort, or darting down after some edible waif from the vessel. By- 
the-bye, how do the gulls know when feeding-time comes, when they 
may reasonably look for scraps? 

“Now, Sir,” said my companion, “you see when she pitches the 
screw comes out o’ water, and then it flies round a bit faster; then 
when her bows come up the screw goes back into the water with a 
thump.” 

“How long are we likely to have this pleasant state of affairs?’ 

“Cawnt tell, I’m sure. These east winds generally last four or five 
days. If it crawls round to the nor’rard, it will be apt to be dirty 
weather.— Steady!” 

“Steady, Sir!” responded the wheelman. 

I walked away from the stern, and first went to the left side of the 
vessel, not so much from curiosity or from desire for exercise as 
because the ship appeared to incline that way, and then went very 
rapidly to the right side for a similar reason, and then clutched the 
rail at the cabin stairway and swarmed down here to my state-room. 
As the prospect appears so remarkably cheerful, I must bid you adieu 
for a few days, as I intend to occupy my berth until the weather gets 
dirty and clean again. ‘The trundling of pig-iron goes on, and might 
be musical if it were a little less monotonous. The steward has just 
invited me to breakfast, and got off alive because the empty cham- 
pagne-bottle which I threw at him broke the pitcher instead of his 
head. I have had the bottle here since last night, as some medical 
friend recommended that drink as a preventive of sea-sickness. 
After getting along so well thus far, I should not like to get sick. I 
think I will order another bottle, which I will try to have empty and 
ready for another effort when the dinner-bell rings. If I make allow- 
ance for the roll of the ship, I think I can hit John right between the 
eyes. 

The next day — probably Thursday. The steward says his name 
is Tummas. I called him John until to-day, and it is quite a new 
sensation to have another name to learn or remember. He also in- 
formed me that the value of the water-pitcher was “ arf-a-crown,” and 
that he had thrown the fragments “out the port-hole.” I paid him 
three shillings. The other bottle was gone when I awoke this morning 
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— probably Tummas wanted it. He says the “trysails are hup,” and 
has modestly suggested a stroll on deck. I don’t hear the pig-iron 
to-day. 

Night. I have made two acquaintances, both of the softer sex. 
I found them on deck when I ventured up this morning, and each 
of them gave me the history of the other. One was a widow from 
Boston, and as she has taken most positive possession of my faculties, 
I shall devote this evening to a description of my interview with Mrs. 
Sprawl, which is the name on her chair. I found her struggling with 
one of those indescribable machines which fold up into a small com- 
pass, and which can be shaken out into a seat with back and arms 
and a support for the lower extremities ; when spread, it is a sort of 
sofa. By a succession of lucky jerks I got the thing in shape, and 
when the lady was seated she invited me to occupy a camp-stool 
beside her. I had caught,the address on the card attached to the 
chair —“ Mrs. Sprawl, Boston ””— and was on my guard. 

“Have you been ill?’’ was her first question. 

“Not at all, Madame,” I answered. 

“No more have I; but that lady over there by the smoke-pipe has 
suffered awful. Sheisinmy state-room. Shecome from Chicago. Her 
name is Miss Smizzer. She has a brother living in Berlin, and is 
going out to live with him. I am going out for a body.” 

I have sometimes listened to a company of ladies who supposed I 
was buried in a book or newspaper, indulging in the peculiar lingo 
they always affect when they discourse about their habiliments. It is 
probable that the male mind could never be educated to understand 
“ bias folds,” “ mazarine lawns,” “ gored flounces,” and the like. But 
I have learned that they speak of a portion of their dress as the 
“body,” and I concluded that Mrs. Sprawl was going to Paris for 
some new fashion in that line. I was soon undeceived. 

“You see, he died very sudden,” she continued, with an air of 
cheerful melancholy. “It’s my husband. His body was embalmed 
in London. I telegraphed them. He always said he wanted to be 
buried to Mount Auburn, and I am going for him.” 

This was a very uncomfortable fix to be in. She appeared to 
take the bereavement so philosophically that I did not know how 
long a face I ought to put on. 

“Ts the—calamity of recent occurrence?” I asked, after a pause. 

“Yes ; that is, two weeks ago. I could not get off in an earlier 
steamer. He was only ill two days. Congestive chill. Just to think, 
he went all through the war without a scratch.” 

“ He was in the army?” 

“Yes — quartermaster of the 51oth Massachusetts Infantry. He 
was with our President all round Richmond. He wanted to be consul 
to Liverpool ; but there was some mistake about it, and he only got 
Limerick.” This was said with an air of great disdain. Limerick 
must be very small beer for consuls. “Do you know anybody in 
London?” she asked, suddenly. 

“No, Madame; this is my first voyage.” 

‘“‘ Are you going to London?” was the next question. 

I began to be alarmed. Did she wish me to hunt up her body? 
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In a twinkling I decided a question that has been bothering me for 
some days, and I answered on the instant : 

“T am going to land at Queenstown,” I said, “and it is probable 
that I shall spend some weeks in Ireland. I cannot decide at present 
whether to go from Belfast to Glasgow or not. If I do, I may go 
through Scotland before I visit England.” 

“Ah!” she ejaculated, dolefully. “I thought you might be able 
to help me get the insurance papers fixed.” 

“Tnsurance papers?” 

“Yes ; life insurance, you know. But the consul at London can 
do it, I guess. The company is awful particular, and they take sixty 
days after gettin’ the proofs.” 

“‘T infer then that Mr. Sprawl —” 

“Captain Sprawl!” she said. “All quartermasters are captains. 
He was only first leftenant, but bein’ quartermaster he ranked as 
captain. Yes, he got his life insured after the war.” 

A shoal of porpoises passed near the ship and: interrupted Mrs. 
Sprawl’s flow of soul. Miss Smizzer approached, and I vacated the 
camp-stool in her favor. I walked over to the porpoise side of the 
deck and watched the insane animals chasing their tails until the 
dinner-bell rang. Mrs. Sprawl signed to me to draw near, and asked 
for the support of my arm to the stairway. 

“‘T guess I shall venture to the table to-day,” she said ; “ will you 
please fold my chair?” and as she descended she threw me a smile, 
displaying a row of pearls which must have cost the defunct body 
at least fifty dollars when vital. 


OrF QUEENSTOWN, Saturday morning. 


It is difficult to express the sense of enjoyment possible on ship- 
board when land is in sight and the sea perfectly smooth. I am 
going ashore as soon as the tug arrives, and hope to be in Killarney 
to-night. This is a very unsatisfactory letter, but I shall mail it as 
soon as I land. I feel terribly indolent, my dear Maga, and hesitate 
to promise a second epistle shortly ; but I promise to try. 

Very truly yours, 





BYRON AND- SHELLEY. 





O much has been written about these distinguished men touching 
their literary capacities and individual characters that a review 
of either would be uncalled for. But as an antithetical view of the 
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writings and dispositions of two perhaps the most distinguished poets 
of the nineteenth century has never been attempted, it may be 
interesting not only on account of the men, their wonderful genius 
and peculiarities, but it will enable us to look to each as the repre- 
sentative of a school of poetry, each eminent in itself, yet unlike in 
nearly every particular. . 

A cold and calculating world, shut out from the genial light of 
poetry, has, especially in modern. times, been too much disposed not 
only to withhold a due acknowledgment to the power of this empire 
of the mind, but in a material and practical philosophy to throw 
discredit upon its influence. There never was a greater nor more 
pernicious error than such attempt. ‘There is much philosophy in 
poetry. It breathes truth, abstract truth, which in large part governs 
the world. Its purifying influence has elevated the human race 
morally and intellectually ; and working harmoniously with the legit- 
imate aims of Christianity, it has shown itself an all-pervading element 
of refinement and exaltation, an early and constant excitant to intel- 
lectual energy. Poetry is nature. Though tainted by the human 
fall, strains of pure feeling, touches of tenderness, images of innocent 
happiness, sympathies with the good, scorn and indignation at all 
that is mean, shine conspicuously bright in its rich and varied realms. 
Its natural alliance is with our best and purest sympathies. It carries 
the mind beyond the dusty and weary walks of every-day life, wafts 
it into a sublime element, and fills it with every generous and lofty 
emotion. Cynical critics contend that poetry gives wrong inclinations 
to the mind, and false suggestions of life; against them it may 
be said to wage eternal war. It opposes the grovelling passions of 
the senses which make bodily enjoyments the chief interest of life, 
and relieves the declining tendencies of a depraved nature from the 
thraldom of earth-born appetites. In the fictions of genius we dis- 
cover the most sublime truths; its flashes reveal new regions of 
thought, and enable us by its light to explore some of the deepest 
feelings of the heart. It is an error to contend that poetry abounds 
in illusions and deception. Its gifted eye sees truth in the distance ; 
its pathway is only tortuous to the dim-sighted, its heights only i inac- 
cessible to the dull and the weak. We will be told that many poets 
have been bad men, wicked, profane, immoral — which is admitted ; 
but we do not admit that the poetic talent imbued with a true poetic 
principle was the cause even of the wickedness of Byron, nor of the 
evil tendencies of the mind of Shelley, neither of whom we will 
attempt to shield from the just public indignation they drew down 
upon themselves. 

Why this moralising preface to an article on Byron and Shelley? 
We admire their poetry. Their accomplishments of mind are sus- 
tained with genius of the highest order, and we must separate the 
mind from the matter, the prose from the poetry, by which we mark 
along the fields of poetry an interesting ethical study to all who 
may be inclined to give the subject a careful examination. Can not 
the immortal truths made bright by the genius of these remarkable 
men stand as models for instruction and entertainment, while their 
vices and their faults, things separate and apart from the undying 
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products of the mind, may blaze up in frightful flame of terror to all 
by whom they are known through the pages of literature? 

As our attempt is not at review or comparison, we will make a few 
observations antithetically of the two master-minds of modern poetry. 
It is almost impossible to compare them ; in scarcely any respect did 
they resemble each other. Byron was a misanthropist, Shelley a 
philanthropist. 


“T have not loved the world, nor the world me’”— 


fully expresses the feelings of Byron ; 


“T’ll publish, right or wrong: 
Fools are my theme, let satire be my song ”— 


was his delight ; and there is scarcely a poem of his which does not 
reflect feelings of misery and misanthropy, as he viewed the world — 


“As a vast lazar-house of many woes ”~— 


and when he could exclaim — 


“Would it were my lot 
To be forgotten, as I am forgot!” 


Shelley loved mankind, and felt happy when he reflected the general 
tone of his feelings, as he exclaimed — 
“The universe 


In nature’s silent eloquence declares 
That all fulfill the works of love and joy.” 


Byron mocked at human calamity; Shelley deplored the evil that 
humanity had brought upon itself. All his writings indicate not only 
an ardent desire and longing after the reduction of ideal purity to 
reality, but constantly shadow forth schemes of philanthropic philo- 
sophy which he believed would inaugurate an era of purity and happi- 
ness. That he was mistaken in this, enlightened Christians are fully 
convinced. 

Byron was a wicked man in thought and deed; wicked wilfully, 
and as it were with “malice aforethought”; sensual, profane, blas- 
phemous. Shelley was pure in habit and thought ; reverent in feelings 
towards the great Author of all things, though his mind was theo- 
logically and practically full of darkness and error. Byron was an 
infidel from the impurity of his heart and mind, which constantly 
increased the depravity of his feelings, as they become self-aggravating 
by feeding upon the stimulants of their own virus. Here we have the 
threads to the different sources of their feelings. Byron was frequently 
immerged in the depths of unhappiness, not only because he was 
perverse, but he nursed this feeling with an intensity that was increased 
by his cultivated perverseness. Shelley did not drive himself into 
misery ; though his feelings of despondency, springing from a deep 
sympathy for human suffering, made him often and for long periods 
an unhappy man. ; 


“In the dreadful night 
That long has lowered above the ruined world ”— 


is found the clue to much of the mental affliction of this man, truly in 
many respects in a worldly sense good-hearted. 
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Byron was subjective in his misery, as — 


“Cut from all the sympathies of life, 
He back into his soul retired, alone.” 


Shelley belonged to a class of unbelievers distinct in feeling, senti- 
ment and purpose from that more pernicious and dishonest sect 
regarded as infidels, and justly despised on account of their profanity, 
their blasphemy, and demoralising habits ; yet he was technically and 
practically an infidel, being without faith. But it was an intellectual 
conviction ; he was honest, sincere and candid, a good man, a good 
citizen practically, desiring the welfare of the community, the pros- 
perity of his country, and the happiness of mankind. He was full of 
errors, but free from the moral vices of infidelity. His heart followed 
the head — often a most dangerous leader, as is exemplified in the 
case before us. His ethical theories were based upon a moral interest 
in mankind which, notwithstanding his blunders, were the honest and 
philanthropic convictions of his mind. 

Byron did not assert a disbelief in the Christian religion, yet he was 
a profligate, and a mocker of all that pertaineth to holy things. 
Shelley conscientiously disbelieved, but had no irreverence, nor vices 
which spring from a feeling of infidelity. Byron believed in religion 
and the sanctity of the marriage-tie, but violated its every obligation, 
and practically snapped its golden link by making an unkind and 
unfaithful husband. Shelley disbelieved in the holiness of the marri- 
age bond, thinking it ought only to be considered a civil contract, to 
be severed at the option of the parties; yet he made a true, a just 
and an affectionate husband to his second and last wife ; having left 
his former, with whom he lived quietly and kindly, but separated 
because congeniality was wanting. His theory was wrong, but he 
was not practically impure. Byron’s theory was right, but his heart 
was wrong, his sentiments were impure. Neither can go down justified 
in the eyes of an enlightened community ; but Shelley’s example was 
more noxious than Byron’s, though he personally committed no im- 
purity of conduct, nor stained the record of his fame with public and 
unblushing scenes of immorality. 

Had Byron’s writings a pure philanthropy or good design? His 
heroes and heroines are mostly evil-minded, many of them depraved, 
deriding all that is good in habit or sentiment. Shelley had no im- 
pure intent ; thought and wrote with kind, humane and philanthropic 
purpose, aimed at what he believed abstractly true and practically 
good, and fondly hoped would benefit man in all his social relations : 
he was in the darkest clouds of error, and unconsciously, as he was 
unintentionally, a constant and active agent of mischief. Shelley 
loved, and was beloved in return; Byron hated, and was hated in 
return. 

It may appear a little paradoxical at first sight, yet it is true: 
Byron, who was a much worse man in habit, in thought, and in his 
writings than Shelley, was nevertheless much less dangerous. Byron 
was the antidote of his own poison; Shelley was a deadly poison 
sugar-coated with good habits, and apparently a faultlessness of 
manner, taste and deportment that made him a moral agent in society, 
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adding thereby an influence to his errors more alluring than the genius 
which gave them birth. The very sincerity and honesty of Shelley, 
with his mild and insinuating affection, his excellent habits, his high 
sense of honor (which should include every virtue), his calm, quiet, 
well-arranged sophistry on questions of fundamental social importance, 
present him as an unintentional but formidable opponent of the best 
interests of society. He has identified his philosophy with the school 
of modern infidelity, while the very genius of “ Free Love” may claim 
him as aide-de-camp of all its wickedness, from which in its awful 
hideousness the gentle loving spirit of Shelley, if now in the flesh, 
would stand appalled. The germ of evil existing in a man in many 
respects of good qualities, may and often has developed in society an 
alarming vice. Byron, on the contrary overwhelmed in vice, is con- 
nected with no school nor system nor policy of morals, has no intel- 
lectual programme to seduce the mind from virtue’s paths, and as 
such no followers ; and though the world may gaze in admiration at 
his sublime genius, his life and death are still living terrors to all who 
know them. 

Thus morally unlike, no two men whose writings have attracted 
the attention of the literary world have differed more in their mental 
and intellectual cast and tone. Writers have currents of thought 
which, though springing from mental and intellectual endowments, 
yet follow the impulse of feeling, which work out for themselves 
different channels, and which mark the flow of sentiments widely 
divergent. Childe Harold and Don Juan are much alike in their 
wild and wicked humors, caring only for personal pleasure, Don Juan 
being Childe Harold with the accumulated sins of a rapid life of 
wickedness on his soul. Yet the two poems are as unlike as any we 
have ever seen. The poetry is as different in imagery, in conception, 
in descriptive power, in pathos, in tender beauty, in sublime eloquence, 
as can be well imagined, Childe Harold surpassing in all these respects 
Don Fuan, though the latter, beclouded as it is, has an occasional ray 
of genius that indicates the immortal mind from whence it sprang. 
We consider the former as the representation of the brightest blaze 
of his poetic genius, the latter mere coruscations of his setting sun. 

Shelley reflects himself in all his leading pieces. Queen Mab, The 
Revolt of Islam, Prometheus Unbound, with others, have the same 
grand purpose set forth in captivating poetry, at times philosophical, 
but too dreamy and speculative, looking for, expecting and believing 
mankind is to receive the swmmum bonum of life, perfect equality, 
perfect love and perfect happiness, all of which is too much based on 
the precautious calculations of reason to be full of the life of poetry. 

Byron mixed with the world, studied human nature as he saw and 
felt and understood it, grappled with it with all his passion in all the 
various types and phases it has assumed ; and thus he was enabled 
to strike, as from nature’s great laboratory, many truths as lasting as 
the granite hills, as pure and as brilliant as the rays which spread 
from the fountain of light. But he was a wicked man, and with these 
he mingled passion, prejudice, hatred, the illustration of evil habits, 
the description of evil practices, which worked a moral volcano from 
which burst much that was disgusting and hurtful, with many gems 
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of purest and most eloquent poetry. It strikes the human heart 
because it has that life which springs from the heart. 

Shelley loved nature. He mused among her works, played upon 
the rugged mountain, and was familiar with the old ocean and her 
rolling waves. From sky and earth and water, from streamlet and 
leaflet he drew many of his most beautiful and exquisite sketches and 
illustrations ; but with all his romantic sentiment and exhaustless 
poetic fancy his passion was tame, nor did he comprehend nor feel 
the active, moving, bustling force of nature as it lives and breathes 
and walks this earth in human shape. Byron is as the ocean mingling 
its angry billows with the turbulent winds; Shelley is as the sun- 
beam playing on the zephrys and bathing in placid waters. Byron 
dwelt among the passions, and as the lightning in the clouds so he 
gilded them with his fire of genius. Shelley, gentle, loving, kind- 
hearted, gathered flowers beneath a mild and genial sky, bedecked 
his literary bouquets with sentiments of the most delicate hues, and 
would fain temper every idea with philanthropic spirit and chain his 
poetic genius at the shrine of a calmer and more meditative philo- 
sophy. 

Byron drew his ideality from a world of reality ; Shelley drew his 
reality from a world of ideality. Byron’s mind was fed from the outer 
world: Shelley’s created his intellectual sustenance from within ; 
hence his sentimentality, his constant moralising, and seemed like the 
spirit — 

‘‘who plumed with strong desire, 
Would fluat above the earth.” 


Tenderness, mild and gentle love which worketh a soft and melting 
influence upon the heart, seem most generally to have actuated the 
muse of Shelley. 

Byron has illustrated the force of the passions with inimitable power, 
but in scenic description and in descriptive historical allusions he 
surpasses any poet ancient or modern, abundant evidence of which we 
find in Childe Harold. In wit and burlesque he was without a peer. 
The Vision of Fudgment is among the very first pieces of wit and satire 
in the English language. Don Fuan is of all poems in the language 
the most various— deeply, pathetic, extremely beautiful, and full of 
wit and mirth. Its many true and philosophic hits and withering 
satire, interlineated in distinct but harmonious hues, will ever preserve 
it among the sunbursts of genius. Shelley was destitute of wit and 
humor, with neither mind nor taste for satire. 

Byron and Shelley were scholars ; the latter more learned, more de- 
voted to study, and having acquired a more regular habit of thought. 
With the ancient classics, especially the Greek, he was familiar, and de- 
voted to it much attention. We are inclined to think that he modelled 
his style of thought and composition upon the Greek tragedy, to which 
he was devoted. He drank deeply of the fountains of knowledge, but 
was insatiate. He was perhaps too much addicted to the study of 
books, and too much given to metaphysical subjects. Alastor is the 
best moral and intellectual portrait of Shelley ever drawn. The 
author pictures his own mind and sentiments. We discover a youth 
of uncorrupted feelings and adventurous turn of mind, following an 
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imagination excited but purified by much that is majestic and sublime 
in the contemplation of the universe. As long as he points toward 
subjects infinite and immeasurable he is tranquil, and appears per- 
fectly happy. But the mind wearies in such exalted flights, and the 
period arrives when it must come down to the limits of reason and 
dwell among mortals, in the confines of common-sense. In searching 
for intercourse with intelligences similar to himself, he finds it im- 
possible to touch the prototype of his conception, until “blasted by 
disappointment, he descends to an untimely grave.” This is one of 
the most splendid and sublime conceptions of the poet, brilliant in 
ideas and garnished in the purest and most poetic imagery and lan- 
guage. We fear the great poems of this pet of the muses will never 
reach that popularity they so richly deserve. They will never be read 
with that eagerness which followed the writings of Byron. He is too 
metaphysical, too ethereal, has too little in common with the mass of 
readers to become very popular. He is the delight of the poet, the 
philosopher, the man of letters, but scarcely beyond these has he 
made an acquaintance. The truest and most profound poetry, that 
which touches the sympathetic chords with a tender yet a supreme 
power, is gathered from the simplest and most faithful representation 
of the feelings and passions of man. This is eminently characteristic 
of the simple and natural poetry of Sir Walter Scott, written for the 
popular heart, addressed to the nations in whose bosom it ever found 
a warm welcome, for there was a sympathy between the writer and 
universal reader. 

In some respects Shelley pleases us more than Byron. We love 
with more tenderness that pure ethereal spirit which seems to mantle 
with loving-kindness the genius of Shelley, than the wild outburst of 
poetic passion which burns on the brain of Byron as he maddens 
amidst “Alpine storms,” the “leaping of the live thunder,” or that 
“hell of waters” in which at times he bathed, and seemed to feel as — 


“The child of love, though born in bitterness 
And nursed in convulsion.” 


If called to express an opinion on the entire merits of these authors, 
we would give our decided preference to Byron. He seems more 
clearly to have felt that the great and beautiful verities of human life, 
whether gentle or severe, whether from the zephyr or the storm, the 
streamlet or the cataract, are alike the culture of the hand of nature ; 
not as the philosophic poet would have them, but as they have received 
form and shape, from man as he now is and has been since the fall of 
Adam. The simplicity, the wit, the natural and unforced pathos, the 
wild bursting fire of passion, the sublime flights of feeling mingling in 
harmonious power or standing in isolated grandeur—all unite in 
Byron and place him above all poets. Especially did he surpass 
Shelley in that great and essential attribute of poetry, the power of 
calling into life in others sensations like those which animate the 
bosom of the writer, dashing as it were his thoughts instantly upon 
the mind of the reader. 

It cannot be denied, however superior in his completeness Byron 
may be to Shelley, that the poems of each possess separate and in 
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some instances superior beauties and excellences belonging to dis- 
tinctions of mind and taste. Shelley abounded in sentiment, in the 
expression and utterance of which he surpassed Byron. In concep- 
tion and expression no poet has ever touched the refined sensibilities 
with such beauty and delicacy. Goodness and purity, in a mundane 
sense, preside at the birth of every idea. We love Shelley. Not- 
withstanding the errors of the head, the heart was much better than 
he ever got credit for ; and now that he has passed beyond the reach 
of personal malice and envy and hatred, the world ought to look upon 
him rather in pity than in anger. : 

Shelley looked upon the eternal future in longing anticipation of 
unmixed good. The lord of Newstead Abbey, full of passion, even 
to overflowing, looked upon the eternal past, from which he fed the 
angry seething cauldron of his mind with those undying representa- 
tions of woe and melancholy monuments of vice and misery which 
the ordinance of nature proclaims as in part the punishment of the 
human race for vice and sin. As he played with the passions he 
seemed truly to have appreciated the philological meaning of the 
word “to suffer,” and have felt in his heart its literal meaning. This 
was the source of that constant feeling of disgust for the world, and 
an aversion to recognise anything truly good in man. 

We have spoken of Byron as yielding too much not only to his 
passions, but as giving a loose rein to his sensual appetites ; yet it 
would not be just to throw even a passing cloud over that bright and 
most refined spirit of poetry which so often mingled with the darkest 
hues of his human nature. Whenever he chose, he played upon the 
most delicate threads of human feeling with those tender touches 
which open deep and wide the fountains of tears, warmed by a tide 
of love, like another Gulf Stream bearing upon its bosom the warmth 
of a southern sky, to the icy pales of the heart. Zhe Bride of Abydos, 
The Prisoner of Chillon, The Corsair, are full of purity and the pathos 
of love, at times as gentle as the breath of morn, again as bright 
and warm as a tropical noon, or as richly tinted as the sunset hues. 
But while he had the power to draw from that exhaustless wealth of 
mind the purest sentiment and plume his unfaltering pinion for the 
highest flights, it was not always his choice. In this he was right ; 
and it was one cause why he so generally pleased, and never penned 
an ambiguous or mystical line, nor drew forth an obscure idea. All 
mysticism, all metaphysics, he abhorred as he reflected with rays of 
intellectual light every thought that passed through his cloudless mind. 

It would be a pleasure to record the same opinion of Shelley ; for 
it is to be regretted that at times his refinement, his subtlety, his nice 
and delicate analysis led into an atmosphere too ethereal for men and 
women made of flesh and blood. Shelley’s intellectual aims were 


higher than Byron’s, and often he overshot the mark. It was in| 


obedience to that delicate structure of mind that those nice and dis- 
criminating tendencies were formed, which led into those labyrinthine 
lines and passages which, though true in the school of philosophy, are 
too involved for poetry, whose deepest bosom and inmost thoughts 
should be ever open to the common eye ; for alas! too often is it when 
the poetic mind sports with the storm its eyrie is above the clouds or 
overwhelmed in the billows. , 
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Byron and Shelley each wrote several dramas, as unlike as were 
their authors in every respect. 

These two sons of genius were unhappy in the extreme, an unhap- 
piness different in origin and tendency. Byron’s arose from that 
morose inward feeling of ill-will towards the world which induced him 
to think that the community felt towards him as he felt towards the 
community. It was a perverted and misguided temper. Shelley was 
miserable from over-sensitiveness —a galling affliction of genius ; the 
misery of mankind coiled upon his delicate nerves ; every wave of sor- 
row that broke over human nature abraded his heart ; his very exist- 
ence seemed identified with the sufferings of the human family. 
Happiness is unattainable on earth, but it should be cultivated. 
Quisque sue fortune faber is not true; but rather is it true that 
human beings are constantly increasing their unhappiness. An un- 
offending conscience, the mens sibi conscia recti, is a golden key to 
what there is of happiness, which is rather negative with most people, 
implying an absence of care and the mind left to its dull and unex- 
cited operations ; but with men of activity, of talent, or mental culture, 
there is.a positive happiness resulting from a constant consciousness 
of improvement, a continued advance for a time into higher apprecia- 
tion of the good, the true, and the beautiful ; but when man becomes 
self-reliant, all human means not only fail, but recoil on the subject 
with a malignant grasp that ends his misery. And this is the fault 
with such minds: they rely on self for that ease, comfort, and quiet of 
mind which the mind can never give ; it looks out upon a world made 
up of individuals, each wrapped up in selfish pursuits. Genius is in 
pursuit of some panacea which the world never has, yet to the world 
it exposes all of its delicate nerves, instead of laying bare the heart to 
the love of God, and not sickening and pining for that peace which 
the world can never give. 

Many sons of genius, like Byron and Shelley, have drunk deeply 
the cup of misery ; it has been especially so with the poets. Is there 
a cause for it? Is it that the clouds are seemingly darker after the 
brightest sunshine? Are the more delicate tones of the mind easier 
disordered, or the highly polished surface more readily stained ? 
These may be types of the highly wrought genius and the severely 
cultivated intellect ; but God, who has nowhere promised an eternal 
sunshine on the mortal side of the grave, has yet all along the page 
of history given us ample proof that genius can be as happy as other 
classes of mind, and has made the elements of what there is of earthly 
happiness accessible to all. We unhesitatingly say that all the misery 
suffered by some men of genius springs from seed planted by their 
own hands and nurtured in the malaria of their own minds. Indeed 
is it that, as the most polished surface reflects the sunshine with 
stronger light, so should talent and genius and mental culture bring 
to the heart more happiness, because they should live nearer to that 
God by whom these gifts were bestowed. 

Love is an element the poet cannot discard, but it is an element 
the laws of which very few understand. Byron said “ Love is light 
from Heaven,” but he never knew the meaning of what he said, nor 
its application, because he did not know that the law of love was from 
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the same fountain. In reference to the two characters we have been 
considering, it may be said of Byron that in a mere poetic sense 
while he acknowledged and appreciated the force of love, he was un- 
conscious of its tender as he was of its all-pervading nature ; with 
him it was degraded to personal passion. With Shelley, in the same 
poetic sense, it was a broad, comprehensive, all-pervading principle: 
natural love for mankind, chastened by cultivation, nursed with care, 
watered with sympathetic tears, was the love of Shelley. Without, 
however, the faith of the Christian, his genius could not have been 
thrilled by that universality of love which belongs alone to the Chris- 
tian, and which enters so largely into the ethics of the New Testa- 
ment, without the consolations whereof was wrought the unhappiness 
of these two miserable men. With each of these men there existed 
well-springs of pleasure, times of enjoyment, bright rays of feeling 
which, though they could not be crowded into a life-time of ordinary 
mortals, if while often an hour of such delight 


** Was worth whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss,” 


yet the manner in which they nursed their grief shows how they kept 
it warm and alive. 

As totally different as Byron and Shelley were, a very strong affec- 
tion existed between them. It seems there is a law that often draws 
men of the most opposite turns of mind and heart into close alliance ; 
but as these men neared their latter end, they approached each other 
only in the similitude of sorrow. Their fortunes were impaired, which, 
as it so quickly moves the sliding scale of the world’s friendship, each 
saw in rapid succession friends depart. Viri infelices procul amici. In 
prime of manhood they left forever the shores of that land whose 
literature was regilded by the light of their genius. In a foreign 
clime they sought that repose denied them at home; a repose that 
could not come from the solace of the mind, but, as they thought, by 
being removed from the glare of public opinion. Shelley was more 
needy, and Byron was abundantly kind to him. He continued to write 
until 1823, when the ill-fated barque, from the use of which he had 
contemplated so much pleasure, bore him on the waves of the Spezia 
to a watery grave. How strange! “The Triumph of Life” was the 
last effort of his pen, when from the floods he fled, 


“Swift as a spirit hastening to its task.” 


As his barque floated leisurely over the bay, little did he realise the 
truth of the lines he penned on the waters that engulfed him, and 
these were they :— 
a 
“The flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow dies ; 


All that we wish to stay 
Tempts, and then flies.” 


Byron, warmed by a love of fame, the fires of his genius rekindled at 
the altars of Grecian literature, and inspired by a hope of the reanima- 
tion of Grecian liberty, determined to risk his every fortune with the 
modern Greeks in their heroic and sublime struggle for liberty. The 
thought has often occurred to us, what noble feelings must have filled 
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the heart of this heroic poet! How many classic recollections cluster 
around the death-scene of this noted man! Within two years after 
the ashes of Shelley had been refused sepulture on the banks of the 
Spezia, Byron, his beloved friend, breathed his last on that soil where 
had lived and died so much of kindred genius —lovely, romantic, 
soul-inspiring Greece, on whose ancient historic wreath is now en- 
twined the form of England’s discarded poet, for it was of Greece 
that Byron wrote — 
“Clime of the unforgotten brave, 


Whose land from plain to mountain cave 
Was freedom’s home or glory’s grave.” 


His remains were brought to England, but from stupid bigotry re- 
fused admission into Westminster Abbey ; and as was in accordance 
with his wish, he was buried beside his mother, near Newstead. Old 
Newstead, though through thy battlements the hollow winds whistle, 
“That fame and that memory still will he cherish, 
He vows that he will never disgrace your renown ; 


Like you will he live, or like you will he perish: 
When decayed may he mingle his dust with your own.” 


What difference does it make? Has the indestructible vitality of 
Byron’s world-wide fame suffered or shrivelled by not mingling his 
dust in the “ Poet’s Corner”? Alas, the “dead room” for fost mor- 
tem manufactured distinction, under Albion’s protective laws ! 


W. ARCHER COCKE. 


REVIEWS. 


A Compendium of the History of the United States. By Alexander 
H. Stephens. New York: E. J. Hale & Son. 1872. 


HE feature in which this book differs from all similar his- 
tories of the United States that we have seen, is the promi- 
nence given to the political history of the States. After carefully 
pointing out the nature of the organisation of each Colony under its 
charter, he traces their political events to the time when they re- 
nounced their allegiance to Great Britain, and assuming sovereignty, 
declared themselves independent States. The events of the Revolu- 
tionary War are briefly but sufficiently sketched, and then the thread 
of the political history of the States is taken, in their brief confedera- 
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tion under the old Ar#ices, and then in their more lasting confederation 
under the Constitution. The great fundamental questions which have 
divided parties from the formation of the Constitution to the present 
day, are clearly explained, with their origin, bearing, and the im- 
portant political crises resulting from their antagonism, to the point 
where they resulted in the war between the States, and again as still 
living and operative, which they must be so long as this remains a 
Federal Republic. 

This book, in our judgment, supplies a want that has been greatly 
needed. The popular ignorance of the political history of the country, 
and the true meaning of past and present parties and their creeds, is 
absolutely amazing, and is in great extent due to the fact that plain 
and faithful expositions of them were scarcely to be found in con- 
venient and accessible form. And yet precisely on the diffusion of 
this knowledge does the welfare of the country depend, and the 
prevailing ignorance on the subject has wrought us incalculable harm. 
It is of very little importance that any one should remember the date 
of the battle of Paulus Hook or King’s Mountain, or the respective 
numbers engaged: it is of vital importance that he should know the 
origin, history and meaning of those questions on which the liberty 
and prosperity of the country depend, and on which he is called, as 
an elector, to give his decision. 

Great part of this ignorance is due to the silence of the popular 
and school histories on these subjects, partly because accounts of 
battles and adventures are more entertaining than expositions of 
political doctrines, and partly because the most of these histories 
were manufactured in a section whose interest it was to keep the 
people hoodwinked, that they might not see whither they were led, nor 
detect the false statements of their guides. If such a book as this 
had been as widely disseminated years ago as the familiar shallow 
catchpenny school-histories, Mr. Webster, it is true, might still have 
said that “the States did not accede to the Union”; Justice Story 
might still have said that the government was called /Vational by its 
founders; Mr. Motley, that the Constitution was made “by the 
people of the whole land in their aggregate capacity”; and Mr. 
Lincoln, that the Union made the States,— but it would have been 
with the knowledge that every reader or hearer would either be 
indignant at so glaring a falsehood, or laugh at so absurd a blunder. 

Naturally enough, a book of this kind is viewed with anything but 
favor by the dominant party at the North. It contains too much 
truth for them ; and they hate truth “as snails hate salt,” because 
they and their doctrines are at once dissolved in it. One of their 
critics remarks that the author is “insensible to everything but the 
reserved rights of the States.” As well might they sneer at Hamp- 
den for being insensible to anything but the rights of the people of 
England. Upon these very rights depends the question whether we 
are to live in the freedom of a Federal Republic, or under the des- 
potism of a consolidated Empire. Of course the friends of Empire 
are sick of the rights of the States ; and no doubt Charles and Buck- 
ingham were very sick of hearing about the rights of the Commons. 

‘The same critic remarks that “the facts” in this book “are hope- 
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lessly dead.” That is true: as they happened, so are they recorded 
— not only dead, but embalmed to endure without change. We know 
that this is not the kind of facts that suit a certain school of writers: 
they like their facts not only living but growing, and undergoing as 
many transformations as a larva or a polyp, to adapt themselves to 
circumstances and the necessities of the hour. Such facts are very 
entertaining and very convenient, no doubt, but we prefer to have our 
histories made of other stuff; and to those who agree with us in this 
probably old-fashioned view, we cordially recommend Mr. Stephens’ 
book as a clear and faithful record of things that it concerns every 
American —and to-day more than ever—to know and understand. 
W. H. B. 


Maury’s Wall-Maps. By M. F. Maury, LL.D. University Pub- 
lishing Company: New York and Baltimore. 


WHEev, in our June No., we noticed the admirable series of Geogra- 
phies by Commodore Maury, we were not able to do more that advert 
in passing to the series of Wall-maps by the same eminent geogra- 
pher, as the series was not then complete. We can now make good 
that omission, as the whole set is now before us. 

The first thing — apart from their general beauty and clearness — 
which strikes the eye, is the novelty of the plan, or, as it is technically 
called, the projection, on which they are dtawn, and which deserves a 
word of explanation. 

To represent accurately on a flat surface a portion of the surface 
of a sphere, is of course impossible: some distortion must occur ; 
and the problem is, how best to deal with this distortion. 

In the old, or spherica/, projection, the map was drawn as if a pho- 
tograph had been taken from the surface of a globe, and consequently 
the meridians ran together at a point at the pole. This gives, pretty 
nearly, the correct proportions of the continents, to the eye, but it is 
liable to two great objections in use. In the first place, the distinc- 
tion between east and west becomes confused when comparing the 
two hemispheres ; for example, in a map of the western hemisphere, 
Kamstchatka is seen on the extreme west, and in a map of the 
eastern hemisphere, on the extreme east ; a state of things very con- 
fusing to the young student. In the second place, the meridians 
being curves of continually varying curvature, all calculations become 
excessively complex. 

The second form of projection, known as Mercator’s, from its in- 
ventor, (a German geographer [1512-94] who thus Latinised his name of 
Kramer) will be best understood by supposing a map on the spherical 
projection to have been drawn on a sheet of india-rubber, which is then 
stretched laterally at the upper and lower edges, until the meridians 
are pulled into straight lines at right angles to the parallels of latitude. 
Or, more correctly, suppose an artificial globe rolled upon its equator 
on a sheet of paper so prepared as to receive a photograph of the 
figures. The result will be a map on Mercator’s projection. The 
advantages are that meridians and parallels being straight and at 
sight angles, all calculations are made with ease and accuracy, which 
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renders it invaluable for mariners’ charts. But it is manifest that a 
projection like this, which stretches out the pole until it equals the 
equator, involves enormous distortion in all high latitudes ; and maps 
made upon it do not give anything like the correct proportion and 
configuration of the earth’s surface, except near the equator. 

The plan on which these maps are constructed, is called the Rect- 
angular Tangential Projection, and was introduced by Col. Sir Henry 
James of the English Ordnance Survey. Its idea is to divide the 
unavoidable distortion, so as to distribute it equally, instead of accu- 
mulating it. The general principle on which it is done may be under- 
stood by imagining a large artificial globe, of which the surface should 
be composed of a multitude of small nearly rectangular figures, each 
bearing its portion of the map. If any part or group of their small 
rectangles be taken from the globe and laid side by side upon a table, 
the result will be a flat map in the projection we are speaking of. 
Each little rectangle has its own definite small proportion of distortion, 
and does not transmit it to the others, so that the general proportion is 
preserved ; and the student is no longer confounded by seeing Green- 
land as large as Africa, and Alaska half as big as the whole United 
States. 

Another prominent and most valuable feature in this map, is the 
conspicuousness given to the orography of each country. In our 
notice of the Geographies, we called attention to the admirable way 
in which the physical geography of the countries described was 
brought out, and its influence on climate, soil, productions, and occu- 
pations and manners of the people, shown. The same idea is kept in 
view here : the great watersheds are clearly marked out by him, so that 
the whole river-system and orography of each country is understood 
at a glance. 

The maps of the great divisions of the earth are all drawn on the 
same uniform scale, which gives the pupil a correct idea of the propor- 
tionate sizes of the countries, and a duplicate map of Central and 
Western Europe, on a quadrupled scale, is added for convenience and 
clearness. 

These maps are kept clear by not being over-crowded with lettering 
and lines. Their: object is, not to indicate locations, but to keep 
before the pupil’s eye a correct view of the form and relative position 
of the land and water, the countries, mountain chains, and great 
rivers of the earth. This they do with a distinctness that we have 
never seen equalled in maps of the kind, and we should think that 
they can not fail to be alike welcome to teacher and to pupil, no 
matter what text-book is used in the school ; though we can scarcely 
think any one who has used, or even examined, the geographies of 
Commodore Maury, would be satisfied with any others. 

The entire series consists of eight maps: The World (spherical 
projection) ; N. America; the United States ; S. America ; Europe ; 
Asia; Africa, and a Political, Physical, and Commercial Chart of the 
World, on Mercator’s projection. This last is something extraordi- 
nary, and contains more instruction of a more varied character than 
we ever saw before in graphic form on any single surface. Commo- 
dore Maury has distilled for it, so to speak, the essence of his world- 
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renowned Wind and Current Charts. On this single map we have, 
clearly defined and without confusion, the configuration of land and 
water ; the mountain-ranges and river-drainage of the whole globe ; 
the prevalent winds on land and water; the great ocean-currents ; 
the baffling winds of the “horse-latitudes ;” the monsoons and trade- 
winds ; the great ocean-highways of commerce ; the isothermal zones, 
and in a word, all the grander results of the great physical laws of 
which our earth is the theatre, and which we see here in operation, 
as it were, under our eyes. So comprehensive is it, that, as Mr. 
Shandy said it was not possible for any man to swear out of the great 
Curse of Ernulphus, so we may say that it is not possible to be physico- 
geographical out of this map ; and in itself it is a perfect treasury of 


knowledge to the student, and will teach him more than many books. 
a 6 








THE GREEN TABLE. 


NE of our contributors, writing @ rofos of the paper entitled Vozces 

in the Wilderness in the July number of this journal, gives us some 
interesting particulars concerning a mysterious music which has for genera- 
tions been heard on the Pascagoula River, in the pine-barrens in the southern 
part of Alabama. The sounds seem to proceed from the river itself, or its 
banks, and have been likened to the tones of bells and musical instruments, 
interspersed with moans, wails, and sounds of human distress. Our contri- 
butor writes :— 

“ The noise called ‘the mysterious music’ is only heard in Pascagoula 
Sound, principally near the mouth of the river, and up the river for two or 
three miles. Mr. Wm. Griffin lives six miles from the mouth, just at the 
junction of the rivers Pascagoula and Dog ; his family assert that they have 
heard it there. The sound resembles an A£olian harp, is heard only at night 
in the months of September and October, and in order to hear it you must 
be in the water or on it; it is never heard on land. Col. Gindret of Mont- 
gomery and his brother-in-law Pickens, or Pickett, settled a place on the 
river, now known as the Van Wagner place; the sound is heard very 
distinctly in their bath-house. It is told that the first summer their families 
spent there the ladies, attended by some gentlemen, took a boat one night 
and sailed to the middle of the river, where the noise was heard so loud and 
wild that they all became alarmed ; some of the ladies sprang into the river 
and would have been drowned had it not been for the gentlemen, who 
rescued them. The next place to this is the Hebrard. The music had its 
origin at that spot. The Spaniards some two hundred years ago settled in 
this section of country, and the Pascagoula Indians were then living there. 
They attempted to drive the Spaniards away. Traces of the fort built by the 
latter are still to be seen in the yard at the Hebrard. The Indians fought 
desperately, resolved to conquer or die; and when they found they were 
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overpowered, they accepted death rather than to yield. The whole tribe 
was drawn up in line, joined hands, and singing a death-song, marched into 
the water in front of this place, and were all drowned. Their spirits still 
haunt the spot, and at the same time of the year when they destroyed them- 
selves the echo of their death-song is still heard upon the waters. Such 
is the ‘mysterious music of Pascagoula.’ Mr. Sidney Howze, of Pascagoula, } 
wrote an article on the subject some forty years ago; but I do not think he 
could account for the sound. The cause has never yet been established 
satisfactorily. Some attribute it to the sand at the bottom washing in iH 
waves. An old gentleman living at Ocean Springs says that it is a fish; | 
that he caught one, and on placing it in a tub of water it made the same 
sound.” 

Our good friend “ Mistyllus” seems to have been crossed in love, to 
judge from the following effusions :— 


THE TWILIGHT TRYST. 


I loitered by the brookside, 
I scrambled down the hill ; 
The evening mist rose from the swamp, 
The breeze was damp and chill: 
Through the long wet grass on the dank morass 4 
I floundered, undeterred, | 
Where the croaking of the bull-frog | 
Was all the sound I heard. 


The little stars came one by one 
And twinkled through the trees, 

I had not any overcoat, 
And I began to sneeze: 

“‘Confound the mist!” I said, “ this tryst 
Is really too absurd ”— 

A view in which the bull-frog 
Apparently concurred. 


A hand was on my shoulder— 
Its touch was cold and damp — 
I tried to rise and welcome her, 
But could not stir for cramp: 
Our vows of love to breathe we strove 
In accents passion-stirred, 
But the croaking of two bull-frogs 
Was all the sound was heard. f 


OYIMMEN AP OIKKEA. 
[Inser. in Pariet.] 

Dost thou forget, transcendent maid, 

That lovely eve of June, 
When by the shore our footsteps strayed | 

Beneath the argent moon? 
The sunset in your golden hair 

A rosy wreath was weaving — 
Alas that man should be so fair, 
And woman so deceiving! 
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The ancient lichen-crusted rocks 
Rang loud with happy laughter, 
The gulls flew round in screaming flocks 
Nor thought of a hereafter: 
I ever since for water-fowl 
Have felt a strange affection, 
And when I see one I must howl 
In pangs of recollection. 


I'll give you, Ma’am, a hint or two, 
Which you may find expedient ; 
Some one may serve you yet as you 
Have served your most obedient : 
That I have loved you (for my sins) 
Has taught me how to treat you, 
And changed into sardonic grins 
The smiles that used to greet you. 


No more I’ll dance a charméd round 
After your pipe and tabor : 

The milk you in my nature found 
Has turned at last to clabber : 

I do not say that now I spurn 
Your coveted alliance, 

But trampled worms at last return 
Vermicular defiance. 


I now recall, with mild surprise, 
The vows that once I paid you: 
The scales have fallen from my eyes 
And in them I have weighed you. 
Above your portrait on my wall 
Stands written, MENE TEKEL, 
And underneath it: Odfuuev GAd 


"Ap giuxed, gtunsh, gizxeh. 
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MAURY’S WALL MAPS. 


WITH NEW AND ORIGINAL FEATURES. 


BY M. F. MAURY, LL.D. 


Late Superintendent of the National Observatory at Washington, D. 0.; Author of the “Physical Geography 
of the Sea,” “ Wind and Current Charts.” 


These Maps, constructed under the direction and supervision of the eminent 
geographer whose name they bear, by a chartographer of unsurpassed skill and intel- 
ligence, and engraved in the highest style of lithographic art, are especially adapted to 
their author’s series of School Geographies, but can be used with entire convenience and 
advantage in connection with any series of geographies. They contain some entirely 
new and peculiar features, and are believed to be of superior practical value and 
completeness. 


The Series embraces the following Maps: 


1. The World. V. Europe. 
II. North America. VI. Asia. 
Ill. The United States. VII. Africa. 
(Double Sheet.) VIII. Physical and Commercial 
IV. South America. Chart of the World. 


The leading characteristics of the series are the following : 


1. The OUTLINES AND LETTERING are DISTINCT, the most prominent features and 
names being legible at a considerable distance. 

2. The chief political subdivisions are clearly represented by the effective and 
pleasing mode of coloring which has been adopted. 

3. A PECULIAR AND INSTRUCTIVE FEATURE of the Maps is the narrow red lines 
which represent to the eye the PRINCIPAL WATERSHEDS, or ‘‘divides,’’ which define the 
limits of the sections of country drained by each prominent river. Notice, for examples, 
in South America, the extended limits of the Amazon distinctly presented to the eye; 
the regions drained by the Orinoco, the Magdalena, the San Francisco, the Parana, etc. 

4, All the Maps of this series, except those of the world, are drawn on the Rec- 
tangular Tangential Projection, from the Co-ordinates of Col. Sir Henry James, R. A. 
the Director-General of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain, and considered the most 
accurate and the most satisfactory projection for representing portions of the globular 
surface of the Earth on a flat surface. 

5. The Maps of the five grand divisions of the world are ALL ON THE SAME 
UNIFORM SCALE. The pupil thus obtains a correct view of THE COMPARATIVE SIZES OF 
THE CONTINENTS. ‘The relative smallness of Europe with its many large and influential 
nationalities and numerous interesting localities, is supplemented by a duplicate map 
(on quadrupled scale) of Central and Western Europe. 

6. The Profile Sections of the elevation of countries on certain lines, are constructed 
with a definite proportion between the scales of elevation and of length. 

7, The VARIETY OF PRACTICAL FEATURES and the consequently LARGE AMOUNT OF 
VALUABLE INFORMATION to be taught with the aid of these maps will be clearly apparent 
on examination. 

Such maps should be in every school-room. ‘To aid in securing this result, we fur- 
nish the entire set at the low price of $10.00; or the single maps separately at $1.50 each, 
and the double map, $2.50—thus making these maps the CHEAPEST as well as the BEST. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


155 & 157 Crosby Street, New York, and 54 Lexington Street, Baltimore. 
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bound in any manner desired — plain or elaborate. 

We do not employ Agents, nor, with new customers, deviate 
from a just price, that other rates or poor workmanship may 
follow subsequent orders. A steadily increasing business justifies 
the conclusion that this is not only the better course, but at the 
same time the most agreeable to all concerned. 
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CHARLOTTE, COLUMBIA AND AUGUSTA RAILROAD CO. 


TIME TABLE 
Charlotte, Columbia and Augusta Railroad and Connections. 




























































GOING NORTH. GOING SOUTH. Read up. 
— STATIONS. 
Train No. 1. | Train No. 2. | Train No. 1. | Train No. 
LE POA, Paneereae; fete. 

600 A. M 5 200 P. M. | Leaves woecccees New Orleans ...... Arrives} 150 A.M. 115 Pp. M. 
12 30 P. M 1145 P.M. | coccescce sce MODs. coccce cee Leaves} 7 30 P. M. 7 00 A.M. 
11 00 Pp. M 10 40 A. M. | " oeeeeeeeMontgomery........ - 9 00 A. M. 6 30 P. M. 

4 $15 A.M 8 00 P. M. ee ee BERR cisecesecs. * 705 P. M. 6 50 A. M. 

5 50 Pp. M 635 A4.M. | °: Seeces es so 8 20 A. M. 810 P. M. 
11 02 Pp. Mw 12 36 P. M. a TTTE TT TTL Columbia.......... * 3 40 A. M. 145 P. M. 

6 30 A. M 840 Pp. M. sa Cc ntcascaes . 8 20 P. M. 6 00 A. M. 
930 P.M 100 P. M. O ster Richmond.. i baa 5 40 A. M. 200 P. M: 
8 00 A. M 900 P. M. | % seers on WwW ashington.. ve seenee ” 10 45 P. M. 700 A.M. 
444 P.M 619 A. M. — 206s esees tL. re Leaves! 12 30 Pp. M. 920 Pp. M. 





| 
| 
| 
} 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Close connections. Sleeping Cars on all Night Trains. Go through without night changes. 
Quick Time, 
Connect at Columbia with Atlantic Coast Line, via Wilmington, running through cars | 
Wilmington to Augusta. 
Trains No. 1, North and South, make close Bay Line connections, with quickest schedule 
y ever run. 
E. P. ALEXANDER, Supt. 


C.C. & A. R, R. 





WESTERN & ATLANTIC RAILROAD CO. 


JOSEPH E. BROWN, President. 


WESTERN EXPRESS. SOUTHERN EXPRESS. 


i New York and the West. , 
Connecting for New York and the Carrying through Palace Car from Louisville, North and 


Lenvet AGamtes os occccccueecesc 9.30 P. M. | West. 
Arrives Dalton..........+: eee 3.02 A. M. 
™ Chattanooga..........2-+ 5.23 “ | Leaves Chattanooga............ 4.45 P.M. 
| Mevtyes Atlante... oss sc cs cecsie 12.45 A.M 


DAY PASSENGER TRAIN. | 





To the North and baa persia 4 Pullman Palace Car to | DAY PASSENGER TRAIN. 
Leaves Atlanta....... ...-..++- 8.30 A. M. | Pienn Gis Mesh and 
Aveives Peltem......ococcccecer.es. SF. om the North and West. 
“  Chattanooga.....+--+++- 437“ | Leaves Chattanooga............ 5.45 A. M. 
| Arrives Atlanta.........-..ee0. 1.45 A. M: 


LIGHTNING EXPRESS. 


Passengers leaving Atlanta by this Train arrive in New | 


York the second afternoon at 4.44 P. M. | ACCOMMODATION TRAIN 
13 Hours and 35 Minutes ” 


earlier than Passengers leaving by Augusta the sameevening | Leaves Dalton...........-++0002212.45 A. M 
Leaves Atlanta...........-...-- 415 P.M. | Arrives Atlanta............006. 9.50 “ 
Arrives Dalton... ...0.++seceee 9.47 P.M. 
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UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, 


ATHENS GEORGIA. 


The 72nd Session of this University will begin on the 15th September. 

It embraces the following departments : 

I. Preparatory Department. 
II. Academic Department. 
III. State College Department. 
IV. Law Department. 

In the Academic Department are included the following schools: 1. 
Ancient Languages; 2. Modern Languages; 3. Belles Lettres; 4. Meta- 
physics and Ethics ; 5. Mathematics ; 6. Natural Philosophy and Astronomy; 
7. Chemistry, Geology and Minerology. 

In the State College Department are included, in addition, the schools 
of 8. Applied Mathematics; 9. Agriculture; 10. Applied Chemistry; 11. 
Military Science, and 12. Industrial Mechanics and Drawing. 

The courses of study are elective ; and degrees are given only when the 
requisite certificates are obtained in each school. 

For further information, address 


WM. HENRY WADDELL, Secretary, 


ATHENS, GA, 


THE AGE. 


DAILY AND WHEKLY. 
The Leading DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER in Pennsylvania. : 





Price Low. Circulation Large. Contents Varied. Unsurpassed. Unequalled, 


Carefully made up and neatly printed. Attractive in all its features. 

The DAILY reaches those who take and read no other paper. 

The DAILY contains able editorials, all the latest local, American and Foreign news, by Associated Press and 
Cable, New York and Washington Correspondents, etc. 

The“ DAILY AGE " is respected by all — even its political opponents. 

A welcome visitor to the counting room, the workshop, and the home circle. 

The WEEKLY goes throughout Pennsylvania, the Middle States, and the entire South. 

The WEFKLY combines literature with news of the day. In its columns are Stories, Poetry, Departments for 
Ladies and Children, Agricultural Items, Sunday Reading, etc. 

The“ WEEKLY AGE” is acknowledged to be the best Family Journal printed in Philadelphia. 


TERMS: 


DAILY. WEEKLY. 
ee ONO DE oc vecctccnccnecvescccecesinccscsvecscessces BRED = CO, CRO FOR occ ce ccccccccsecsccccosccsccsecce: 31s 
For six Zonths A cuinhienibedeenaenned iaskeanedl i ae UN PO ee pea ST 22 50 
For three Months. .......--+--eeeeeeeeeeeeneenes eon 32 Twenty copies, (ONC Year). ........cccccccccscccccces 
For leas period, (per MONth)........-.e.eceeeereneeeeees 100 
When sent to one person, twenty copies, $20, with one copy gratis for aclub of twenty or more for one year. 





ga” Subscriptions payable invariably in advance. Drafts on Philadelphia or Post- Gps Orders, payable to the order 
of the Publishers, being safer, are preferable to any other mode of remittance. All who send money by Express must 


prepay Express charges. 
SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
All communications should be addressed to 


ROBB & BIDDLE, Proprietors, 
AGE BUILDING, Nos. 14 & 10 South Seventh. Street, Philadelphia. 
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THOS. J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late Burton & Irving,) 


168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms. 
30,000 Customers already fitted, and we are now filling orders at 
the rate of 2,400 Dozen annually. 
SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. 


We append the names of the following gentlemen, who with hundreds of 
others, have entrusted us with their orders : 











{ Hon. ™ A. ore HENS, Georgia. Judge ar Annapolis,Md. Prof. C. NELSON, Annapolis, Md. 
* G. W. SANDS, Ellicott City, Md. Hon. z HER, tile nd. W. B. DANGERY FIELD, 
Co}. E. G. AW SON, Geor rgia aa Ona Alexandria, Va. 
R.M. JOHNSTON, “ Af 8. a Ae , D.C. Col. D. C. DUAREETSS 
Sd E R. DORS 24 ,Copeantte, 8. C. Ber. J. BONNELL, Macon, Ga. etown, D. GC. 
Dr. GEO. C. COOPER, U. 8. Army, 5 JaOREE. Alexandria, Va. W. R. eg Wilaioste N.C. 
ore Meases. B. “CARWILE . Fayetteville, N W.C. ANDLAN Wheeling, W. Va. 
ag JOSHUA HILL, Georgia. ix0 R. CLARKE, Ellicott City. Mi. Hon. A. TA ARDING. Danville, Ky. 
. A. SOULLARD, Savannah, Ga. of. J.M. DASHIELL, Annapolis, Md, J. M. HERNDON, Fredericksburg, Va. 





Directions for Measuring. 
Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between the 
shoulders or spinal column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm ye yy and bending the elbow. 
Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For Studs or Buttons. State if a tall or stout figure. 


WHDDING OUTFITS. 


Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to. 
Goods forwarded, with bill C. 0. D.. yz Express, to any ’ part of the Country. 


BRINLY PLOWS Southern Planter & Farmer, 


KEST AND CHEAPEST IN US a 
Have taken over 250 ae at RICHMOND, VA. 










= Fairs throughout the South. Send for This is one of the OLDEST AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS 
pa illustrated Cataloguewith possenes in this country, and has always been held in 
RSE Price List,and certificates igh esteem by the FARMERS of Virginia and other 
§ 8 & b of planters who use them. Southern States, where it has most largely circulated. 
5 = ~ SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 
a8 BRINLY, MILES & HARDY, | Subscription, $2.00 per annum in Advance. 
Sa Louisvinte, Ky. | 





As a change has been made in the ownership of the 
Journal, all communications should be addressed to 


ARMSTRONG, CATOR & CO. | JOHN W. BISON, 


| Editor & Proprietor Southern Planter & Farmer, 
No. 2 Columbia Block, Richmond, Va. 


G2 As an advertising medium the Southern Planter 
and Farmer has no superior in the Southern country, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


ibbons, Millinery, 
Rid Y> RNTRAL PRESBYTERIAN 


STRAW GOODS, Office, 1015 Main Street, 
White Goods, Linens, Laces, Nearly opp. Post Office, RICHMOND, VA, 


—o—- 


EMBROIDERIES, 4c. Peers 
937 & 239 Baltimore Street, | veta’within “tine frst ae months, $200," 


Communications and letters on business 
should be addressed to Central Presbyterian, 


BANOVEE Be AND CHARLES. BALTIMORE. Box 12, Richmond, Va. 
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FP. HANSON HISS & CO. 


45 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, (adjoining Masonic Temple,) 
A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


Interior Decorations, French Fancy Goods, Mantel and Pier Glasses, Connecting 
Cornices, Curtain Goods, &c., all of the very Latest and Finest Styles. 

Having superior facilities for manufacturing, particular attention will be given to orders. Stiangers 

visiting the City are invited to call and examine. ; 





BNGLISH PERIODICALS. _ 


Supplied direct from LONDON at publication price and postage by B. F. STEVENS, American 
Literary and Library Agency, 17 Menrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 

The Saturday Review, The Spectator, The Pall Mali Budget, $7.50, gold, a year each.— The Graphic, $9.00 
gold, a year—Jllustrated News, $7.00 gold, a year—Atheneum, $4.25 gold, a year—all others at same 
rate. Orders with remittance may be sent to B, F. STEVENS direct, or to his Agents, Messrs, 
IBVING & WILLEY, 34% Pine Street, New York. 


JENNINGS’ EAU DENTIFRICE, 

This preparation will effectually Cleanse, Beautify and Preserve the Teeth. It will impart 
to the Breath a most delightful Fragrance, and to the Gums a healthy Action, and a conse 
quent firmness and brightness of Color. F 


EAU DE COLOGN E--Double. 


The superior excellence of this Toilet requisite is universally acknowledged (I T 
pints and quarter pints.) M&A Liberal Discount to the Trade. . Cin pints, hall 


N. HYNSON JENNINCS & CO. 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 90 N. Charles St., Baltimore, 


Nos. 3 & 4 North St. 


BR C EL LL e Franklin Building, 


4 O° 
Directions for Self-Measurement and Samples sent on Application. c TI MOR E>» ™ 


ARTIST EMPORIUM, 


0 


KELLINGER & CO. 





GLEANINGS FOR THE CURIOUS! 


HARVEST-FIELDS OF LITERATURE 


A Melange of Excerpta, Curious, Humorous 
and Instructive. 





DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’, 


Drawing, & Wax Flower Materials: 


Collated by 0. C. BOMBAUGH, A. M,, M.D, of Baltimere, 4, | GLASS SHADES; FINE COLORS & BRUSHES; 


From numerous NoTIces BY THE PRESS we 
present the following: 

“This is arare volume indeed. We know of nothing 
like it in the whole range of English literature. It woulc 
seem to be the labor of a lifetime to collect so many and 
such recherche fragments of genius and caprice. It can- 
not be said of the collator that ‘he has been to a feast of 
literature, and carried away the scraps.’ Every morsel is 
a bonne bouche. And whata field of reading must have 
been traversed to gather such a variety of fragrant 
thought-flowers We never knew that the mind of man 
was such a kaleidoscope until we turned the pages of this 
entertaining book. Je can offer no entertainment of 
higher relish to the general reader for odd moments than 
agiance at‘ Gleanings.’ Try it.”—Prot. Epis'l Chchm'n. 


“GLEANINGS FOR THE CURIOUS” 
Forms a beautiful duvodecimo volume of 8 pages, | 
printed on superjine toned (tinted) paper, and sold atthe | 
Saree aes CARPETS, O1L CLOTHS, & 
Fine Eng. cloth, gilt top, or red edges, bev’d bd’s. $2.50 ] 5 ‘ 
ES, * ilt edges, bv'd b'ds 8.00 | 
CugaPp EpiTIon, bound in strong paper, and as 


complete in every respect as the fine edition... 1.25 ‘i 
Asample copy will be sent per mail, postage paid, upon | 264 W. Baltimore Street, 
the receipt of the price annexed. } 
&@” A liberal discount allowed to wholesale buyers. | 


Address orders to BALTIMORE. 
T. NEWTON KURTZ, Publisher, 


No, 151 W, Pratt Street, BALTIMORE, Md. | Special attention to Orders received by mail, 


Chromos & Lithographs for Grecian Painting, 
No. 6 North Chartes Street, 


SALTIMORE. 





McDOWELL & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


| 
| 
| Decalcomanie Pictures and Holly-Wood Articles; 
| 
| 
| 
! 








SOPER’S 
Patent Folding Seat 


Ci iis) 
i Ma 


STEVENS, 
Halls and Schools, Price list School Desks sent 


, Free of Charge. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHARLES P. 
MANUFACTURER OF CABINET FURNITURE, 


‘TEES for Churches. 


on application 


Warerooms, No. 3 South Calvert Street, near Barnum’s Hotel, 


SCHOOL DESK, 


Ihe best in the world. 


HAND- ATLAS 


WORLD. 


DESCRIPTIVE 
OF THE 


ENGRAVING, COLORING, LET- 
APPEAKANCE, 


ORIGINAL IN STYLE OF 
TERING, AND GENERAL 


AN INDEX TO EVERY MAP, AND A GENERAL INDEX TO 
THE WHOLE ATLAS. 


EAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED, AND PRINTED IN 
Colors, will be completed in twenty-five numbers, 
at fifty cents each, during the year 1872. 


This will be the most Artistic, the Best, the most 
Reliable, and the most Recent. 


No other Atlasin the country can approach it in beauty, 
finish, and reliability. A sample number will be sent to 
any address upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 


ZELL’s 
POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


The best, latest and cheapest ever published; is the 
only COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA written since the 
war, hence the only one giving any account of the late 
battles, and those who fought them. 

Total cost, bound, to subscriber only, $32.00, a saving 
ofmess than $100 over other similar works. 

A fifty cent specimen number, containing forty pages, 
will be sent free for 10 cents. Agents and Canvassers 
wanted. Sold only by subscription. Address, 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Philadelphia. 





_~ 
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PATENT SAFETY STEAM 
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ENGINES ABOILERS 


SAW & GRIST MILLS 


MILL GEARING, SHAFTING, PULLEYS’ 
HANGERS, MANUFACTURED BY 


POOLE & HUNT, 


Send for Circulars { BALTIMORE, M? 


A WONDERFUL SUCCESS. 
THE GREAT 


SOUTHERN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


de VALCOURT, WILTZ & ROSS, 


117 West Baltimore Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


FFERS uuparalled inducements to the business men 
() of the South— 
Ist—Incredibly low rates. 
2d—First-class Papers. 
8d—The largest circulation of any known list. 
4th—Promptitude in filling all orders. 


ONE INCH space in 307 Papers, (29 Dailies,) 
Four Weeks for $170, 


Giving to the advertiser 1220 insertions in Weeklies and 
696 in Dailies, making 1916 insertions for $170. 


Each State and even each Paper taken sepa- 
rately at the very lowest rates. 


Advertising in Religious, Agricultural and 
Scientific Papers a specialty. 


Call on us or write for estimate. THIs WILL COST You 
NOTHING, even if you decide Nor to advertise through us. 
Get an estimate made out and judge for yourselves. 
Address, 


de VALCOURT, WILTZ & ROSS, 
117 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md, 


‘* This Firm is active and energetic, and witl be found by adver- 
tisers in every way trustworthy in any matters entrusted to its 
care. Baltimore Daily Gazette 

** Knowing the character and capacity of the Firm, we most cor- 
dially recommend it to the advertising community throughout the 
country.” — Baltimore Evening Journal. 

“This Agency offers superior advantages to advertisers, and 
furnishes references which should satisfy any as to their reliability. 
We cordially commend it to the public.” —Baltimore Saturday Night. 
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BOYS, “paste Braet 


DUCATE 


Nos. 6 & 8 N, Oharles Street, Baltimore, Md, 


168 The Bryant, Stratton & Sadler Business College, 


YOUR 




















FAMILY FAVORITE 


1S THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARIS EXPOSITION ot 1867, 
where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS; which experience was repeated in Baltimore at the 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE fair of 1869. 

Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above title. 

Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Ruffling, Gathering, 
Hem-Stitching, Faggotting, Gathering and sewing on at same time, Fringing, Frizzling, 
Piping, and Tubing executed with ease and beauty. 


Locx4StitcH — SHUTTLE — STRAIGHT NEEDLE. 
SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 


Every assertion guaranteed, 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
51 & 53 N. Cuarves St., Bar timore, MD a18 N. Firtn St, St. Lovis. 
613 BroapwaY. New York. 152 Stats St., Cuicaco. 
1307 CuastuyT St., PHILaDeLPHia. 349 WasHincTon St., Beston. 
AND OTHER ciTiEs. 








WM: JKNABE 


ANUP ACTURERS oF 
GRAND, SOUARE AND UPRIGHT] 
PIANO FORTES, 


No. 350 W. Baltimore Street, and 1; 3, 5° & 7 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore. 
+? 

Fift Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards,) in competition with the © 
best manufacturers in’ the country. EVERY ENSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR © 
FIVE YEARS. 

A large assortment of PARLOR ORGANS of the most celebrated makes, | 
constantly on hand. 























